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THE OLD OAK. 


In many a quarter of our land there still remain living: 
monuments of a past so distant that it is hard fully to. 
realize its antiquity. Botanists have estimated that the 
giant trees of California are over two thousand years 
old, but within easy reach of the homes of many of us. 
grow. trees, whose ages—if much less than fhis—still 
stretch back a long way. Standing before such an ancient 
tree, one often muses upon its past, and the changes. 
that have taken place since as a tiny seedling it first 
struggled upward toward the light. 

In those old days, long before they hanged witches. 
in Salem, and even before the feet of the Pilgrims had 
become firmly established in New England, the oak was a 
sturdy young tree. Already it had reared its head alike 
above the alders that grew in the swamp just to the east, 
and the sumachs and little birches to the west, but dur- 
ing much of the day the tall white pines and hemlocks 
still shaded it, and it was in no respect unlike a thousand 
of its fellows of the forest. 

Yet in the economy of the forest, the young tree played 
its part. In the spring when buds were swelling, and 
multitudes of insects gathered about the sweet sap exud- 
ing from them, hundreds of tiny birds—warblers, vested 
in blue and black and white, and gold and orange 
and green—ran over its branches and fluttered about the 
ends of its twigs as they fed. After the warblers had 
passed on to their northern home, a pair of sweet-voiced 
wood thrushes chose a horizontal branch for their nest, 
and while the mother bird tenderly brooded her blue 
eggs, the male, on the branch of a giant pine far above 
her, poured out sweetest music at mofning and evening, 
or when the sun peeped through the clouds at the close of 
some summer storm, When frost had stripped other 
trees of their leaves, but its deep red foliage still clung 
rattling to the branches, the rusty grackles, rising from 
the swamp in a thick cloud, sometimes settled on it, and 
covered it as with a dark pall; and later it was often 
whitened by the quiet snows of winter. 

In the swamps and forests among which the tree stood, 
the black bear, the deer, the turkey and the fox used to 
wander. 

Down from the higher land to the northward runs a 
broad and almost level plain, the valley of an ancient 
stream which once flowed from the front of a retreating 
glacier. Along a ridge of high ground, well hidden by 
bushes, and passing close to the oak, ran a trail followed 
by the Indians, who journeyed from the interior down to 
the shore, where were to be had fish and clams and 
oysters, and many other things inaccessible to the far 
inland dwellers, though forming the chief sustenance of 
the gentler tribes that lived along the coast. But chiefly 
the trail was used by the fierce people of the interior on 
their war journeys; for the broad river a little further to 
the westward furnished an easier path to the shellfish 
gatherers who paddled down its course, and later, with 
full canoes, pushed their way up the stream toward their 
northern homes. 

The years passed on, and as the oak waxed and grew 
stronger, there came into the land new and strange be- 
ings, different in a thousand ways from any that had been 
there before. At first few in numbers, these newcomers 
clustered close to the shore, but almost at once some of 
the hardier spirits began to push inland in all directions. 
They seemed to hold all nature in enmity. They slew the 
dwellers in the forest; they felled the trees and bushes, 
and burned them, and tore up the very ground where 
they. had stood, and then a little later, strange new plants 
grew up thickly from these open spaces in an, even regular 
crop, which these people. cut down again and carried 
away. 

The oak grew and thickened and sent out fresh branches, 
which:in turn became stout and heavy as trees. The new- 
comers increased. Their houses of wood or stone or 
brick dotted all the landscape. On either side of broad 
roads - lay fair fields of grain or grass and in- many of 
them pastured slow-moving cattle or sleek-sided horses. 

A new empire was born and grew—feebly at first, yet 

steadily—till it had reached a undred years and had 
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The old forest has disappeared. The mighty trees 
which were tall when the oak was young, have long since 
fallen. For generations the oak has been the greatest 
tree in all the countryside, and people come long distances 
to wonder at its vast size and its beauty. 

Yearly, as the weather grows cooler and leaves fall 
from the deciduous trees, the sportsman, pursuing the 
few birds that still inhabit the country, pauses beneath 
ithe great oak to rest or to eat lunch, or to smoke a pipe, 
while the thirsty dogs. push through the fringe of alders 


‘to the brook, and greedily lap the cool water, and wallow 


in the stream that they have roiled. 


’ One day, not many years ago, the dogs from the nearby 
farm chased a raccoon into the tree, and following the 


logs came men to kill the beast. A fire was kindled at 


the lower opening of the hollow to smoke the animal out, 
and when it emerged at the top it was killed. A little 
later, the men found that a spark had ignited the dry, rot- 
ten wood within the hollow, and in the chimney formed 
by the trunk a hidden fire was raging. Flames spouted 
high from the opening above, and it was feared that the 
old tree must be destroyed, but the brook was near, and 
hands were many and willing, and the fire was put out. 

So the oak stands to-day, ancient, but green and 
flourishing. At intervals some wind or ice storm tears 
away a venerable branch, but the tree remains, singular 
for its beauty, its size and its symmetry. 





THE COLLECT POND. 


THE work of the New York underground railway is in 
progress in Elm street, which is the first street east of 
Broadway and parallel with it; and where the digging is 
now being done, a quarter of a mile north of the City 
Hall, the operations are overlooked from the windows of 
the Forest anD STREAM office. At this point the excava- 
tion is from the surface, and the method is to hoist the 
earth in great metal buckets, which are swung through 
the air and their contents dumped into carts. Interest 
was aroused the other day when from far down below the 
surface of the street the buckets came up filled with mud 
which was almost of liquid consistency, and instead of 
being deposited in the carts, was dumped out on the 
surface that the water might drain off. ‘It developed that 
down below the gas pipes and the Croton water mains and 
the sewer, the workmen had come to a flowing stream. 
This is not the first of the Manhattan’s forgotten water- 
ways which the contractors have encountered still flowing 
far below the surface, for there are numerous such sub- 
terranean streams on the island, and they often present 
very difficult problems to the engineers who are laying 
foundations for buildings. 

This Elm street water was struck just north of the 
Criminal Courts building and within 150 yards of the 
Tombs, and the stream must flow from one of the springs 
which in the old days fed the Collect Pond. For the site 
where the Tombs now stands, with the streets and blocks 
surrounding it, was once a body of water, which was 
called the Fresh Water or Collect Pond. This had no 
small part in the New York of an earlier day; but by later 
generations has been almost entirely forgotten, save when, 
as now, some deep street excavation or the digging for a 
building foundation brings to light some reminder of the 
old conditions. 

The pond covered the site of the blocks bounded by 
Baxter, White, Elm, Duane and Park streets. In 
aboriginal times the Manhatoes lived on its banks; and 
from their excursions to the oyster beds in the adjacent 
waters the Indians brought vast quantities of oysters— 
coming in through the stream which connected the pond 
with the East River, or through the larger stream from 
the North River. The women, we are told, dried the 
oysters for future use and cast the shells on the shore, so 
that in time there came to be great heaps of oyster shells 
on the west bank, and when the Dutch gave the place a 
name they called it Kalch Hoek, which meant Shell Point. 
When the English succeeded the Dutch, the name Kalch 
Hoek was easily corrupted into Collect, and. thenceforth 
the water was known as the Collect Pond, or the. Fresh 
Water. . 

The lake was very deep—the old records range from 
fifty to seventy feet-—-and the water was very clear, for 
it was supplied from numerous living springs sending out 
their generous floods and overflowing, as has been said, 
through the two streams which went, one to the east and 
the other tothe west, These streams, too, had a place 


in the topography of old New York. The one which 
went to the East River, following the line of the present 
Roosevelt street, was in British times called the Old Kill, 
and’ formed the northern boundary of the city down to 
the close of the Revolution. The old Post Road crossed 
it over-a bridge, the famous Kissing Bridge, of which the 
Rev. Mr. Burnaby, an English visitor, wrote, “Just be- 
fore you enter the town there is a little bridge commonly 
called the Kissing Bridge, where it is customary before 
passing beyond to salute the lady who is your companion” 
—which goes to show that in the earlier days on Manhat- 
tan Island some things at least were ordered better than 
now. 


The stream which flowed west to the Hudson in turn 
formed the northern boundary of the city until 1808. 
Beyond it lay the stretches of marsh and swamp known 
as Lispenard Meadows, much resorted to by the sports- 
nen and the pot-hunter of that day, before whose flint- 
lock fell abundant snipe and woodcock. The territory 
as now seen from the windows of Forest AND STREAM 
is a broken and jagged expanse of walls and roofs. There 
was at one time a project to utilize the two Collect Pond 
streams for a canal across the island from the Hudson 
to the East River; and there actually was a canal from 
the Hudson to Broadway, following the line of the pres- 
ent Canal street. From the north there flowed into the 
stream a brook from the famous spring which gave its 
name to Spring street. 

But in the earlier days the Manhattan gunners and 
anglers had no need to go so far north as Canal street 
to find their sport. The low marshes about the Collect 
gave good shooting; and if one knew how to shoot, he 
was in season assured of “a large quantity of fly-abouts.” 
And as for the fishing, the Collect was famous for that; 
and there must have been trout in it, for it was a spring- 
fed water, and the fish could run down to the sea and back 
into the fresh water again, as do their Long Island suc- 
cessors to-day. It is of record that in 1734 a law was 
enacted to prevent the taking of fish from the Collect 
Pond by any other means than angling. But things went 
then as they do now, and we may be certain that the 
Collect was altogether too near town, and too convenient 
for the picnickers long to maintain its fishing and shoot- 
ing attractions. 

There was skating on the pond in the winters, and it 
was here that Prince William Henry, then a junior officer 
in the navy, and afterward King William IV. of England, 
learned+to skate. 

By far the most important and memorable event con- 
nected with the history of the Collect Pond occurred in 
the year 1796, when John Fitch, the early American steam 
inventor, in the presence of a distinguished company, 
sailed his experimental steamboat. on the water. This 
was a ship’s yawl, eighteen feet long, fitted with a pro- 
peller and a steam engine of which the boiler was a ten- 
gallon iron pot. The little craft successfully made several 
circuits of the pond, and got up a speed of six miles an 
hour. This was eleven years before Robert Fulton’s Cler- 
mont made its trip on the Hudson; and it is here to the 
site of the obliterated Collect Pond that history points for 
the first American steamboat. 

These steamboat experiments by Fitch are about the 
last things of interest the records have to tell us of the 
Collect Pond as a pond. For already the city was creep- 
ing northward, the shores of the pond were used for. the 
dumping of refuse, and. about the year 1800 the place had 
become such a nuisance that the authorities set about the 
task. of draining it and filling it in.. Streets were laid 
out.and blocks of houses followed, and in 1835, on the 
site. of the Collect Pond was built the Halls of Justice, 
the city prison, which, because of its gloomy architecture, 
borrowed from that of Egyptian tombs, was nicknamed 
the Tombs. 

The meting out of justice to malefactors on this spot 
began very early in the history of the Collect Pond, for 
we are told that a Weekquaesgock. Indian,. who had 
come to town to sell beaver skins, was set upon and 
killed by three negro servants of the Dutch Governor 
on the sores of the pond. An Indian boy who had wit- 
nessed the deed inflicted justice by the murder of an in- 

offensive trader whom he killed on. the: same-.spot.: In 
it Fah the See, este eee 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 








Tombs inclosure, only the favored few were admitted to 
the function, and such a coign of vantage as the eighth 
story of a building overlooking the execution would have 
commanded a high premium. Not far from the Tombs is 
a tall shot-tower, which used to be resorted to by the 
newspaper reporters for getting view of the Tombs 
hangings. 

The photograph on another page is of a view from the 
Forest AND STREAM office in 1897; and it is already of 
antiquarian fnterest, for it pictures a scene which no 
longer exists. A new City Prison has risen in place of 
a large part of the old Tombs. The low houses in the 
foreground have been followed by a handsome twelve- 
story building, from beneath which, when the founda- 
tions were laid, forty feet below the surface, there was 
excavated a gnarled piece of cedar, which is now treasured 
in the Forest AND StrEAM’s cabinet, as a reminder of the 
green trees that long ago clothed the banks of Collect 
Pond. 





Che Sporisman Tourist. 
cleniinieciiam 
Two English Gentlemen. 


I woKE up one morning just a little after day at my 
ranch on Rita Azul, Colorado, 300 miles east of Trinidad, 
just about nowhere. New York was frying meat and 
potatoes and making coffee for breakfast and seemed 
quite cheerful. “The flour is out, Dick.” 

“Haven't you any bread for breakfast? Go to one of 
the jacals and get some tortillas for breakfast’—I had 
two Mexican families living on the ranch in jacals. (Pro- 
nounced hackells, Anglice, pole houses.) 

“Neither one has flour, either. They are eating meat, 
same as we are.” 

“T had about 500 pounds of flour in the storeroom two 
weeks ago when I left. What has become of it?” 

“Perley came in from the outside camp and took 200. 
All the Rough and Ready flour we had. I hollered and 
told him to leave us one sack of good flour, and he said 
he wasn’t coming in again for two months and that 
he wanted the best, as he didn’t have much time to cook. 
That we could go to Trinidad any time and get more. 
[Perley was the man that herded the east side of the 
range, twenty-five miles away.] Each of the home Mexi- 
cans got fifty pounds of XX last week, but got away with 
the last of that somehow, and don’t seem to care, so long 
as they have meat and coffee. Miguel came down day 
before yesterday and got a sack for himself and a sack for 
his mother-in-law. He said that Inez wouldn’t live with 
him and his wife any longer. It seems that Inez was 
performing a little religious ceremony, part of which was 
calling up an evil spirit and asking him a few questions. 
Inez is a Navajo Indian squaw sure, and a witch perhaps. 
While she was having a nice time all by herself, her 
daughter had fled to the other Mexican house, not par- 
ticularly because she was afraid, but Inez always makes a 
fearful noise when she has one of these fits. Well, Mig- 
ue] came home and told Inez to stop and not monkey with 
the spirits any more in his house. She said she would 
do as she pleased, so he took the hickory cleaning rod out 
of his rifle and licked her till she said she would quit. 
The next day Inez cleaned out her stone hen house and 
moved into it to live alone. Miguel says that the weather 
is not very cold and that the old woman will be glad to 
move back when snow comes. So the flour is all gone.” 

“T’ll fix that after breakfast.” 

So after a meal of beef and potatoes I saddled up and 
went to call on my neighbors. I told Miguel that I 
wanted to take Inez home with me, if he would not be 
offended, for she was old and I didn’t care if she kept 
the devil under her bed. He said that it was satisfac- 
tory to him; he hoped the old witch would never come 
back; and so far as I was concerned I was a heretic and 
would go to the bad place anyhow, but he had to be 
careful of his morals. His wife who, though there were 
seycral chairs in the house, was sitting cross-legged like 
a tailor on the floor on a sheepskin smoking a cigarro, told 
him that the first time he had the stomach ache he would 
send her down to beg Inez to come back. He considered 
a moment and said that perhaps he would; but that he in- 
tended to be very careful of his stomach. 

So I went out and saw Inez in the hen house. I told 
her to pack everything she had on Miguel’s jackass 
(which rejoiced in the euphonious name of Diabolo, 
which it richly merited), and come down home with me, 
and to be sure to fetch the flour. 

Within twenty minutes we were going home, with a 
terrible load on the burro and Inez on top of that, look- 
ing a ee. As we went past Miguel’s house he 
said, “ bye, mamma,” and she snapped her fingers 
at him, which being interpreted in Navajo, means go to 
the infernal regions; and the procession moved on. Inez 
was shortly installed in a room next to the kitchen and I 
told her that I wanted her to cook, explained my fix about 
flour and told her that I'd have lots in two weeks, and 
that meanwhile. we would use hers. 

Then York and I held a council of war and decided to 
get a load of flour out of the face of the country, so we 
left Inez at the ranch and went off on a little hunt with 
the wagon. About thirty miles landed us in a veritable 
game pocket; and four or five days’ hard hunting loaded 
us up with something like fourteen or more deer and ante- 
lope. We tried to hunt up a turkey roost, but could not 
find a fresh one that was being used, though I found three 
or four old ones, where the droppings were about two 
weeks old. When we got home to the ranch York shot a 
half-dozen of my black tame turkeys in the head with the 
shotgun, and we killed a two-year-old steer and put the 
hindquarters into the load. Wild turkeys are worth $1.50 
to $2.50, when a tame turkey of the same weight is worth 
2 cents to $1. Wat Rifenberg, of the United States 

otel, generally took my turkeys, but as he charged me 
$2a day for board he never got the worst of it very much. 
I never paid him a cent in my life, and he never did me. 
He was a pretty good fellow and knew how 


to keep a 


. 


We went to Trinidad the next 
dark. I gave Rif the first crack at the load. 


h 
Dr, Beshoar, who was, and I hope is 
friend of mine; the other for Web Brown, the loony man 


that I always stopped with. We got about $50 out of the / 


rest of the load. ; ; 

That evening when I went into supper.I could smell my 
old pipe in my coat pocket, so I left it behind the bar ir 
the saloon room attached to the hotel. The pipe had a 
little history. The winter before I had been living alone 
in a little cabin herding the east side of the Trinchara 
range for a few weeks, while Perley was taking a kind of 
a vacation in town. I lost my pipe and made a pipe bowl 
vut of clay and shaped it up and ornamented it a little 
with a knife before I burned it. It was as big as your 
fist, but I got quite a successful bake on it. made a 
stem out of elder wood and a mouthpiece from a calling 
bone from a turkey’s wing. A few brass tacks in the stem 
and a red rag twisted round it made it look sweet, and I 
used to smoke it with great satisfaction, though it was 
very heavy. When I came out from supper I went to 
the bar to get a cigar and noticed a big red-faced man in 
checked clothes which didn’t fit him, and a kind of an 
English expression, handling my pipe and looking at it 
with great interest. : . 

“When you are through looking at that pipe, let me 
have it; it’s mine.” 

“Hi declare, hit’s rawther curious. 
did you get it?” ; Lie 

Here the evil spirit entered into me, and I Tied basely. 
“It isija Comanche [indian pipe.” ! ' 

“How did you it?” 

“Killed the Injun.” 

“Ah, hindeed. Will you sell it?” ‘- 

Yes, I would sell it for $2. He gave me the money 
quickly and put the pipe in his pocket. I asked him to 
take a drink, and was thinking how I ‘could ‘spend the 
rest of the money on him, for I-couldn’t tell him I had 
lied, and I didn’t want to keep the two dollars. We 
drank, and he asked me if I had any other trophies. Then 
I remembered something. “I have a man here with me 
named New York, who has something you might like. 
He has a buckskin shirt trimmed with an Indian scalp. 
He killed the Indian, took the scalp and made the shirt 
and cut the scalp in two parts and sewed them on the 
shoulders. A Mexican woman that likes him embroidered 
the shirt with silk, put on flowers and a horse with a man 
on him. He has the shirt here in town in his trunk. He 
never wore it but once in town, and then he had a crowd 
around him in no time, and had to take it off and put it 


” 


Is it yours? Where 


aw 2 

“y would like to-see it,” said the Englishman. 

So I went out and found York, and got him to put the 
shirt on. When the stranger saw it he fell violently in 
love with it, and asked York how much he asked for it. 
York told him that he had no use for money, but that he 
would like a certain pony that a Texas man was holding 
for sale at Webb Brown’s stable. 

“How much does he want for the horse?” 

“Don’t know,” said York. “If you want to trade we 
will see in the morning.” 

The Englishman paid $55 for the pony the next morn- 
ing; and I went to him and after making him promise to 
keep the peace, I confessed about the pipe, and he laughed 
and said that it had fooled him, and that he would give it 
to his brother-in-law to put in his collection, and would 
enjoy hearing him talk about it, 

So York and I went back. to the ranch, and I never 
saw that Anglo Saxon any more. 


I intended to tell of two gentlemen, but it is very hot 
and I will keep the other man till it is cool. asta 
manana, W..J. Drxon. 


Sai-pi and Pe-tah-ky. 
BY J. W. SCHULTZ, 


You ask how the polygamous Indian family got along? 
said the Old Timer. Whether the women quarreled 
or lived together in harmony? Well, their lord and 
master ruled them with an iron hand, and outwardly 
they seemed to be happy and contented. But under the 
surface there was generally heart burning, and jealousy, 
and hate. which often cropped out in the absence of the 
head of the household, and then bitter things were said, 
and sometimes the row would end in a general fight. 
There was, after all, a god reason for the practice of 
polygamy among the Indians. The different tribes were 
always at war with each other, and the annual loss of 
men in battle, and also by the accidents of the chase, 
was very great; so there were always more than twice 
as many women as there were men. The surplus women 
had to be cared for, the very existence of the tribe de- 
pended on-their fulfilling the obligation of their sex, 
and, of course, plural wives was the result, the families 
ranging from two to three, up to as many as twenty 
women. 

In the tribe with which I am most familiar, the Black- 
feet, if a man married a woman who had sisters younger 
than she, those sisters became his potential wives. If 
he did not choose to marry them he had the disposal 
of them. But usually the man married themball as fast 
as they grew to maturity. It was thougl.t a group 
of sister wives got along more amicably together than 
did a family of unrelated women. : 

In the polygamous lodge each woman had her par- 
ticular place; the first wife sat at her husband’s left and 
owned that couch in common with him. It was always 
at the back of the lodge, directly opposite the doorway. 
From it, on either hand, the couches of the other wives, 
in the order in which they were married, ranged around 
the sides toward the door, so that the most recently 
married had their places near the entrance. Each 
woman had her own little property, such as clothing, 
finery, robes, tanning tools and so on. Not even the 
food, the meat killed by the head of the family, was held 
in common; each woman was given her share, and dried 
it, or made it into pemmican, as she chose. Each one, 
however, furnished her share for the husband’s 
nance, and they all vied with each other to furnish him 
the choicest portions. The husband, of course; claimed 
the buffalo robes and other skins they tanned and pre- 


~~ 


[Serr. 6, 1902. 
pared for him, giving each wife what he chose from the 
sale of those ~~ 

Years ago when I was in the employ of the American 


Fur Company, I was sent one winter to live with the 
Blackfeet, who were camping and hunting around the 
Sweet Grass Hills, and trade them the ammunition they _ 
needed. . The company realized that the more powder and 


. ball they had the greater would be their output of robes 


and furs. I made my headquarters in the lodge of Lone 
Bull, an old and tried friend, a fine looking, good-na- 
tured fellow and very wealthy; that is, rich as riches are 
reckoned by: Indians; he had more than two h 
horses, mostly of the highly prized pinto color. 
Strangely enough, he had but one wife, whereas, had 
he cared to he could have had a dozen or more. Not 
a father or mother in the whole tribe with marriageable 
daughters on hand but wanted him for a son-in-law, and 
many a widow would have been glad of a place in 
lodge. But Lone Bull did not seem to care for any of 
them. He was very reserved and proud, yet one 
could see that Pé-tah-ky, his wife, was all in all to 

his dearest and most cherished session. Pé-tah-ky 
was a fine looking woman, comely featured, well built, 
with small hands and feet, and her luxuriant hair, gath- 
ered into two massive braids, hung down to the lower 
edge of her dress. She was always neatly and seanly 
clothed, and everything about her lodge was kept Le 
and span*and in order. She made no secret of her . 
tion for her husband. Evenings, when work was done 
and we sat gossiping around the cheerful fire in the 
lodge, I have seen her gaze at him for hours with such 
an adoring, loving’ expression in her eyes as few hus- 
bands, I imagine, are ever permitted to ‘see in the eyes 
of their wives. Beside them and myself, there were two 
other occupants of the lodge; Lone Bull’s mother, a 
quiet, hard-working old: woman, and New Shield, his 
brother, just growing into manhood, and a noted buf- 
falo hunter. He kept the lodge supplied with more 
robes that the women could tan; with more choice 
meats than we could use. 


At an early age every Blackfoot youth forms a sort 
of partnership with some other youth whom he calls his 
tuk-ka, or friend. The word really means more than 
that, but it has no English erent: This friendship 
is like that of David and Jonathan, as will be seen. Lone 
Bull’s tuk-ka was Heavy Gun, also a well-to-do, fearless, 
proud warrior. The two always hunted together, went 
to war together, and even when in camp passed the 
greater part of the time in one or the other of their 
lodges. They were almost inseparable. Like his friend, 
Heavy Gun had but one wife. 

One morning when we arose we found that a Chinook 
wind had vanquished the bitter cold of the previous day. 
The lately fallen snow had disappeared, leaving the plains 
brown and bare once more, and although ’twas in Jan- 
uary, it seemed like a spring day, the air was so soft 
and warm. An inimense herd of buffalo had been sighted 
the evening before not far to the sotithward, and the 
weather was:so fine that I determined to join in the 
grand chase about to take place. We started, Lone Bull, 
Heavy Gun and. myself riding apart from and on the 
left of the great crowd of hunters hurrying out from the 
camp. Everyone rode bare back and was stripped down 
to the least. possible weight. Some carried guns—this 
was in the days of the muzzleloader—but the majogity 
were armed simply with bow and arrows. The latter 
weapon was the most effective at close range, for a half 
dozen arrows could be shot into the vital parts of as 
many buffalo while a fuke was being reloaded and primed. 
Everyone, of course, was in high spirts, anticipating the 
excitement of the chase and the success sure to follow; 
the Indian is never so happy as when his camp is red 
with great sheets of fat, drying meat. 


After half an hour’s ride we sighted the buffalo. There 
might have been five thousand of them, pefhaps twice 
that number. They were not, of course, bunched up 
in one solid herd, as many persons believe was their 
habit, but were scattered out singly, in little groups, and 
bands of two or three hundred, to the southeast and 
west as far as the great sere grass plain was visible. 
The scouts who had gone on ahead had halted us near 
the crest of a low ridge, from which, cautiously peering 
over, we had witnessed this grand sight. From the 
foot of the ridge there was a perfectly level flat a mile or 
more in width, to where the nearest of the buffalo were 
feeding, and it was evident that the minute we showed 
ourselves and began descending the ridge the animals 
would see us and run, and have such a start that our 
horses would be well blown before we could overtake 
them. I was wondering if my horse could stand the 
strain, when the great body of hunters on our right be- 
gan to dismount. “Some one is going to decoy. the 
herd,” said Lone Bull, “let us also get down and give 
our horses all the rest we can.” 


We did so, and there ensued one of the most in- 
teresting sights I ever witnessed on these plains. Rid- 
ing a small brown horse, lying flat on its back and cov- 
ered with a buffalo robe, an Indian slowly descended 
the ridge and started out over the flat, not directly 
toward the buffalo, but zigzagging now to the right, 
now to the left, and in this way going ever nearer 
and nearer to them. The feeding animals paid no at- 
tention to him until, having arrived within a few hun- 
dred yards of them he began to bawl like one of their 
calves in distréss. Then those nearest him stopped feed- 
ing, and after gazing curiously for a few seconds, began 
to walk toward him. He slowly retreated, bawling more 
plaintively than ever, and the buffalo soon broke into a 
trot, and then into a run in their haste to overtake what 
they thought was one of their calves in distress. More 
and more of them now began to join in the chase, until 
hundreds and hundreds were hurrying from all 
to the scene. In a short time the decoy was riding for 
his life in front of the great and now compact on 
and on, ever faster across the flat. There his work 

for we had all mounted, and with one accord 
charged down the ridge into the dark brown mass of 
gleaming-eyed, shaggy-haired, sharp-horned animals. 
How they did scatter, and turn, and switch their short 
tails as the guns to boom and the arrows to 
pierce their sides. e three s into the rear of a 
couple of hundred head which branched off from _ 


the main herd, and we had just got in among them and 
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began to drop some fat cows, when a much larger bunch 
close in behind us, sued by other hunters, and there 
we were surrounded by a vast number of. the frenzied 
animals. It was a dangerous situation; a, fall then meant 
instant death, and then, so great was the press that one 
ran the risk of having his ae gored at every jump. 
Of course the frightened animals did their best to 
crowd away from us, and at. times there would be an 
open space of a few yards about us, and then the jam 
would be so great that I could reach out and touch a 
buffalo on either side of me. Yes, I was surely pretty 
badly frightened, and feared my time had come. I got out 
of the crush first, and then Lone Bull. But Heavy Gun, 
just as he was nearing the edge of the herd, was charged 
by a wounded bull. The huge beast stuck its head under 
the horse and tossed it and its rider clear off to one side. 
Heavy Gun struck the frozen ground with a dull thud 
and lay motionless. His horse staggered to its feet 
just behind him and stood still, its intestines pouring out 
on to the plain from the gaping rent in its side, and that 
was all that saved the poor fellow from being trampled 
into an unrecognizable mass; the onrushing buffalo kept 
parting to the right and left when they came to the 
horse. In a moment or two the last of the herd swept 
by, and we hurried to the fallen man’s assistance; he still 
breathed, but was unconscious. Some women soon came 
along with their travois, and lashing him on one of these 
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hunt, visited his friends and gave them an occasional 
feast. The new wife also ceased mourning, outwardly, 
at least, doing her best to tam her share of the robes 
and furs, and perform the necessary household duties. 
Pé-tah-ky,. however, could not become reconciled to the 
new order of things. In times gone by she had been very 
intimate with Sai-pi, but- now she treated her as one 
beneath her notice, and repelled her little conciliatory 
advances with haughty scorn. 

One afternoon I was dozing on my courch and heard 
Pé-tah-ky begin to scold the new wife bitterly for some 
fancied fault in her work; for the first time the other 
answered back, and a fine war of words ensued. “I'll 
give you to understand,’ cried Pé-tah-ky, ‘that I am the 
chief; you have got to do just as I say about the work.” 

“Here, here!” said Lone Bull, unexpectedly entering 
the lodge, grasping each woman by the hair and gently 
tunking their heads together, ‘“‘There is no chief in this 
lodge but me. Stop quarreling now and behave your- 
selves.” 

When he let go of them they both began to explain 
in a torrent of words that the other was to blame. He 
stopped them with a wave of the hand. “No more of 
this,” he said. “I love you both and treat you well, but 
if you persist in quarreling I shall have to punish you. 
Kiss and be friends.” 

Sai-pi advanced willingly enough, but the other—you 
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we got him back to camp and into his lodge as soon as 
possible. Toward evening he revived a little, but he was 
mortally injured inside and the stamp of death was on 
his face. We could see that there was no hope for him. 
Shortly before died he called Lone Bull to his side: 
“Friend,” he said, “I am going. Before morning my 
shadow will join those-of our fathers in the Sand Hills. 
I give you my horses, my lodge, everything that is mine. 
And also I give you my wife to be your wife. Be good 
to her; even as you love and care for Pé-tah-ky, so care 
for her.” 

Lone Bull hung his head and did not reply, and pres- 
ently Heavy Gun continued: “We have been boys, 
youths and men together. Always together we have 
fought the enemy, gone on the hunt, and have had our 
feasts and fun. And always, at any time, we would have 
died for each other. And now? What? Can you re- 
fuse your tak-ka’s last request?” : 

“Say no more,” Lone Bull replied. “I will take her 
and be kind to her.” But his heart was heavy. He did 
not love her. What would Pé-tah-ky say? 

After Heavy Gun died our lodge was not so cheerful 
as it had been. There were no more feasts, no more 
tales and jokes told around the evening fire. Lone Bull 
sat silent day after day grieving over the loss of his 
friend. Pé-tah-ky worked outside from daylight until 
dark tanning buffalo robes with fierce and tireless energy, 
saying nothing but thinking a whole lot, I was sure. In 
the evenings, instead of embroidering fancy moccasins 
for her husband, as was her custom, she sat with folded 
hands gazing moodily at the fire. She cooked and 
waited on him as usual, of course, but not with the af- 
fectionate solicitude and cheerfulness of yore. As for 
Sai-pi, the widow, or rather, the new wife, she sat 
huddled up in her robe near the doorway most of the 
time, dejected and forlorn. New Shield, his mother and 
I did our best to liven things up a bit, but our efforts 
were a dismal failure, and evenings the youth and the 
old woman would go visiting where they could find more 
lively and congenial company. But, of course, this state 
of affairs could not last forever. After a month or so 
Lone Bull began to recover his spirits; he joined in the 





should have seen her eyes flash as she hung back. “Kiss 
her,” Lone Bull commanded sternly, and with a gasp 
Pé-tah-ky brushed the other’s cheek as lightly as a 
breath of air, and rushed sobbing out of the lodge. 


“Hai, Hai!’ Lone Bull exclaimed, throwing himself 
wearily down on his couch. “I have got myself into a 
fine fix. I fear there will be no more peace in this lodge 
for me. But what could I do? How could I help it? 
It was impossible to refuse my old friend’s last re- 
quest.” 


I had no suggestions to offer. I remained in the 
lodge nearly all the time in order to trade with the In- 
dians, and -I knew the situation better than Lone Bull, 
for he was out hunting or looking after his horses the 
greater part ofthe time. I was sure that Pé-tah-ky 
would never become reconciled to’ sharing her husband’s 
affections with another woman. I rather pitied her, 
too. She had been a most faithful and loving wife, and 
it was but natural for her to resent the new order of 
things. Also,’I felt sorry for the other woman; she had 
had no choice but to obey Heavy Gun’s dying request. 
Then, too, Lone Bull was deserving of sympathy; he had 
not taken the woman because he wanted her, but sim- 
ply to please his friend. 

In the latter part of February we moved south to the 
Marias River, where Fort Conrad now stands. The 
domestic affairs of our lodge had not improved. Sai-pi 
was quiet enough, but Pé-tah-ky was eternally scold- 
ing and nagging her, and ridiculing her skill as a worker. 

One day when nearly the whole camp was out after 
buffalo, I went to the brush bordering the river to gather 
some red willow or “kinni-kin-ik,” as some people call 
it, to mix with the strong tobacco I was smoking. I 
had cut about all I wanted and was preparing to take it 
to the lodge, when I saw Pé-tah-ky and Sai-pi, each 
with a bucket, going for water. The ice was very thick 
on the river, but out in the center, at the head of some 
rapids, there was an open place about ten feet long and 
eighteen inches wide where our a of the camp got 
its necessary supply of water for household use. I tied 
up my bundle of sticks and had just got out on the path 
leading to the water hole when Pé-tah-ky came running 


up, ¢rying that Sai-pi was drowned: “She was’ filling 
her. bucket,)’ she. said excitedly, “when she slipped in 
and the current drew her under the ice before I could 
reach out to save her.” 

We hurried down the path through the brush to the 
water hole. Sure enough no Sai-pi was to be seen, and 
below the narrow open place where the water flowed 
sluggishly, the river was frozen solidly as far as I could 
see. But there were both water buckets and both were 
filled! I looked at Pé-tah-ky and saw that her sleeves 
were wet; and then I noticed a short, heavy club lying 
near. All was made plain to me: Pé-tah-ky had stunned 
her hated rival and shoved her under the ice. 

“Woman,” I said sternly, looking her in the eyes, 
“you said she was filling her bucket when she slipped 
and was drawn under. There stands her bucket full of 
water; also, your sleeves are wet to the shoulder, and 
here is a club upon which I’ see a few hairs and some 
blood.” 

“T didn’t strike her,” Pé-tah-ky broke in, “I-I-Oh, go 
away—leave me.” 

I went back to the lodge with my willows and began 
to scrape them, and presently she came in. We did not 
speak, and she would not look at me. When Lone Bull 
returned she told him with many a hesitating stop and 
furtive glance at me, about the accident. I had made 
up my mind what to do and kept still. But I’ll say this: 
No real woman wants to share her husband’s affections 
with another one of her sex, be she savage or civilized, 
and I’ve no doubt that this was not the only murder that 
has been committed to prevent it. 





Hunting Companions. 


THERE is no better opportunity for testing the fiber of 
a man than when on a hunting trip. While it is true 
that such an expedition is merely an exploration in quest 
of health or recreative amusement, and seemingly an un- 
important event in a biography, nevertheless, there is an 
intensity of purpose and a natural competition among 


- ardent sportsmen on these occasions, regulated by no 


laws of comity whatever, excepting those self-established 
or interested, which go to make up an individual code. 

Professional ‘courtesy,’ business “customs,” social 
“laws” and athletic “rules” may be appealed to for arbi- 
trating a difference of opinion in every-day life; but in 
the woods a man is free and the height of his enjoyment 
proceeds from this realization, together with the exercise 
cf his freedom from all the restraints and limitations 
ordinarily imposed by the checks and balances, weights 
and measures of a delicately poised community ; therefore, 
the camp-fire becomes a veritable X-ray which pene- 
trates the outer covering—the veneer—illuminates the 
“inwards” and reveals any incongruities in the general 
make-up of the individual. 

Preparations for the hunters’ outing involves the search 
for a likely bit of territory,’and with the decision as. to 
which little out-of-the-way corner of the globe shall be 
visited, the matter of personal responsibility first appears 
above the horizon, and thenceforth, if allowed, will ex- 
pand with each successive step of progress till burden- 
some proportions are assumed. 

As regards this question of responsibility, it may be 
said to be scarcely probable that any two men have the 
same opinion of the same section of country; consequent- 
ly, we may take it for granted that one of them per- 
suaded the other to visit a particular hunting ground, and, 
since their interests are identical, he did so, of course, 
from the best of motives. Now, hunting is a game of 
chance—indeed, all the thrills and interest desert a sport 
when success is not in doubt—and while the coveted 
quadrupeds may have been very numerous in a certain 
territory during one hunting season, and thus earned for 
it a good reputation, they may be on a far distant tract 
the next. For instance, the writer visited a remote lo- 
cality last autumn, where, during the previous season, a 
professional trapper had repeatedly met moose and cari- 
hou face to face on the woodland trails, and still, al- 
though the carcases of the slain (too many, we are sorry 
tc say) supplied indisputable evidence of the truth of his 
assertion, the hardest kind of hunting was necessary in 
order to acquire the lawful quota of caribou, and not a 
moose was seen. So, a disappointment may be the 
first test of a comrade’s disposition; and have you ever 
had the misfortune to have advocated a particular place 
for hunting, and thus assumed a certain amount of re- 
sponsibility, to a man who was absolutely minus the re- 
sources which would enable him to find some kind of 
compensation in a hunting journey, notwithstanding a 
mischance?—a morbid individual who brooded over his 
troubles (?) morning, noon and night, shutiing his eyes 
to the surrounding diversified beauty and interests, his 
ears to the soothing cadences or awe-compelling stillness 
cf the forest, accepting no alternative than blood? Such 
as he, we need not add, are undisciplined and not true 
sportsmen ; they are of the type of those so-called hunters 
who sit in camp until a guide “hoofs” an animal and then 
go forth to do the killing; but you cannot detect them at 
home. Think of the mental discomfort such a- person 
causes an imputative responsible compan‘on, and of the 
irritating influence of the oft-repeated query, “Who pro- 
posed this?” and you will comprehend that suggestive- 
ness is undesirable and also that the relationship between 
erstwhile friends can become severely strained while away 
cff in the woods, out of the reach of a referee. 

Then again the plain, unvarnished, vulgar word money, 
may develop a discordant note in a member of a hunting 
party, although surely sordidness is conspicuously out 
of place in the m‘dst of nature’s lavishness. Estimates 
of the attending expenses may have been exceeded, and 
since “wherewithal” is the lubricant necessary to the 
mechanical department of a hunting journey, the sub- 
ject must, unfortunately, now and then recur. Eiforts 
to economize and retrench are, of course, entirely: legiti- 
mate; but to mope because the other member of the 
expedition declines to deprive himself of any part of the 
pleasure of the outing, in order to abide by a guess as to 
the cost, is as unfair and as destructive of all mutual en- 
joyment as is the twitting of the projector of the trip with 
his error in financial jalawwind. The better able the man 
to bear his share of expenses, the more reprehensible is 
any display of littleness. To have every contract and 


” 


expehdittite questioned, analyzed, probed and frequently 
resurrected is exceedingly irtitating to any ote who is 
weary of counting-house metHofls, and whose anticipated 
enjoyinent is not associated with and carinot be estimated 
by dollars and cefits. : a 

As to laws for goverhing the relationship of hunters in 
a wilderness, the proposition seems an absurdity and en- 
tirely uncalled fot, because the word hunting as applied 
to big game implies that an individual, independent and 
untrammeled, is busily engaged and much preoccupied in 
summing up all his inherited or acquired cunning, and 
measuring it with the keen sensibilities and instincts of 
the wary animals. Nowadays this mortal picture of a 
hunter must, usually, include a guide for the reason 
that few men can devote enough time to pleasure to 
learn the ramifications of the wildernesses. Still-hunting 
in groups (two hunters with guides) is apt to be as 
unsuccessful as unusual, but, nevertheless, because many 
would-be hunters are so devoid of resources and so afraid 
of the initiative, it becomes necessary to frame a law or 
an agreement in order to protect the ingenuity or methods 
of procedure and the pleasure of one from incursions of 
the other. Possibly a pertinent rule would be, after a fair 
shuffle and deal of the nearby hunting grounds and guides, 
each member of the party must play his own hand in ac- 
cordance with his understanding of the requirements of 
the sport. 

While sitting in camp in the Canadian woods one 
autumnal evening, after a hard day’s hunt and a com- 
mensurate and rehabilitating meal, watching the shadows 
of the fir trees slowly efface the light from the surface of 
the adjacent dake, a canoe emerged from the twilight, 
traversed the remaining little circle of reflected sky and 
soon beached at my feet, a lithe, clear-eyed, resourceful- 
looking young man, appropriately clad and altogether pre- 
possessing, stepped out and giving an order to his guide 
approached and introduced himself. After a request for 
my latest news from “the States,” he having been absent 
for some time, the following remarks prefaced our even- 
ing’s conversation: “Are you alone?” he asked. “Yes.” 
“By the aid of wisdom or good fortune?” “I .haven’t 
analyzed the matter beyond the fact that it was my 
choice.” “Then surely you chose wisely, for I came into 
the woods with a friend—a friend of long standing—but 
we have separated, and are now traveling our diverse 
ways with our respective grievances and considerable re- 
grettable hard feeling toward one another. My friend 
relied so entirely and constantly upon me as to recall my 
experience with ill-trained hunting dogs, which would 
not be sent home and would persist in flushing the birds. 
He had the whole of this broad country in which either 
to hunt or fish, and still, he would remain quiescent with 
absolutely no preference, until my plans were perfected 
and would then elect to do the same thing at the same 
time. I tried to be patient and self-contained, but’ the 
pressure per square inch finally exceeded my resistance 
and I exploded.” 

When two or more men resolve to go hunting together, 
they should invariably be prepared with guides and equip- 
ment to, at any time, go it alone, and should not hesitate 
to thus exercise their pent-up individualism. The very 
fact that they agreed, as herein suggested, to be inde- 
pendent of each other, sought to prevent too much com- 
pression and prove a cushion for relieving possible dis- 
agreeable jars. 

In the majoirty of cases of extended partnership hunt- 
ing trips, more or less friction is the natural concomitant 
of individual strenuousness, ambition and, maybe, bitter 
disappointment. 

Some of the causes of disagreement would at home 
seem trifling and at times even laughable, but when much 
is to be accomplished in a brief period, any seeming in- 
terference with what would appear to each to be the 
logical and most promising plan of procedure is apt to 
cause restiveness and irritation. 

There are, however, at times, happy unions of con- 

nial temperaments which dovetail in a complete and 

esirable mannér, making the camp a delightful recollec- 
tion for years to come and a subject of conversation as 
inexhaustible as are the reminiscences of a campaign b 
members of the same regiment; but the “fishermanic”’ 
disposition, placid, deliberate, good-natured and con- 
tented-with-any-outcome, is not incidental to hunters 
whose prototype would seem to be an earnest, energetic, 
probably taciturn, determined specimen of humanity, and 
therefore composed of a more inflammable material; 
hence, the chances for happiness are against a combina- 
tion, and however highly the companionship of a friend 
may be rated in the abstract, far preferable to the danger 
of spoiling one’s friends, or one’s own outing—which is 
intended to be the salve for a whole year’s wear and tear— 
is the vanishing into the wilderness in company with an 
inhabitant thereof as a companion and guide. Thus the 
entire environment becomes a consistent and responsive 
whole—an entity—which engulfs one and dissipates the 
perplexities and anxieties, incident to the every-day ex- 
istence, by the aid of an irresistible and overwhelming calm. 
ely? The time is too crowded with engrossing oc- 
cupations to permit the wedging in of such a feeling. 
From the break of day, or, rather, from the very promise 
of it, until nightfall, a hunter is busy with his many in- 
terests. Each morning he is impatient to be up and away 
to read the new story to be found on the trails of his 
woodland neighbors—of their kind, number, sex, age, the 
directions of their travel, etc. Then, since he lives upon 
the country, in so far as fresh meat is concerned, he is apt 
to find the days too short not only for the satisfying of 


his greatest ambition, but also his necessities, and a resort 
to ing or fowling is by no means an uncommon re- 
quisite. e is no evening to dispose of, because crav- 


ing for his evening meal is not more marked than impa- 
tience for his bed of a and long before he can ex- 
haust his interest in the whispered confidences of the trees 
in their varied moods, or tire of his attempts to analyze 
the blended woodland odors which pervade his tent, or 
cease to in the wondrous beauty of a moonlit 
forest, he will have lapsed into insensibility. 

Reserved for Janguorous days is the fund of desirable 
information in the close keeping of his associate, whose 
familiar knowledge ef the denizens of the woods, and 
close observation of nature’s laws make of him not only 
ati imstructor in the interesting department of natural 
history, but also in a-homely philosophy which prompts 
m &h wholesome introspection. Lipprncort. 
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Old and New. 


An old block house stands in Pittsburg, Pa., which 
is almost the only monument of ante-Revolutionary days 
in and about Pittsburg. It marks the site of fortifica- 
tions which were built and held by the French as Fort — 
Duquesne from April, 1754, to Nov. 25, 1758, when they 
fell into the hands of the English, who remodeled and 
strengthened them at a cost of £60,000, and ocupied 
them as a military post under the name of Fort Pitt 
till Octuber, 1772, when they were abandoned. 

Of these fortifications nothing remains except the 
block-house. It is now owned by the Daughters of the 
Revolution, who have undertaken to maintain it as a 
relic of the city’s earliest history. 

As time moves on, relics of the early history of the 
country become more and more prized and sought aiter; 
even persons who are yet living can see where they 
conld have secured something in the past which, at the 
time when it could have been secured easily, appeared 
to be of no consequence, but which, if it could be had 
at this day, would be of almost inestimable value. . 

To one who is fascinated with every thing pertaining 
to pioncer days, the sight of any of the relics of the long 
age starts a train of thought and produces a reverie from 
which the victim is aroused only by the necessary activi- 
ties of the present. ‘ 

Through the campus of the State University of this 
city extends a deep ravine, along the sides of which are 
a few giant oak and beech trees, which have been wisely 
and thoughtfully allowed to stand. Of the throngs of 
people who pass them daily, perhaps ninety-nine per 
cent, of them, if they see them at all, merely see old,, 
gnarled, ill-shaped trees, to them les sdattractive than,» 
the beautiful well-pruned shade trees of the lawns, and, 
indeed, some whose natures must be dwarfed to an 
alarming degree, have remarked about the folly of leav- 
ing the old “eye-sores” remain standing. 

Noble old patriarchs which have stood the storms of 
perhaps two centuries or more; which have looked down 
upon the bear and deer gathering the nuts which they 
dropped, have witnessed tragedies of the woods which 
no human eye has seen; and have seen the silent Indian 
as he stole noiselessly through the woods in search of 
game, long before the white man trod the banks of the 
old Monongahela River. : 

Never do I see these silent monuments without think- 
ing of their significance, and reading as plainly as if 
chiseled on monuments of granite, what they stand for 
Having stood silently through all these ages, and seen 
every change, from the solitude of the unbroken wilder- 
ness to the present active, industrial city, it would be 
easy to imagine their sighing for the good old .times 
of long ago, like some old pioneer pining amid tiésac- 
tivities and din of civilization, for his old wilderness Higgne 
where quiet reigned, and where only the voices of nature 
broke the solitude. Unlike Daniel Boone and other like 
characters who could not and would not live in society 
but continued to move back as civilization advanced, 
the old trees must bear the din and turmoil of civiliza- 
tion and dense population and fall where they stand. 
Some years ago, while wandering h the open 
parks in the then unfrequented parts of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, old bleached buffalo skulls could be found scat- 
tered here and there all over the country, where the 
remnants of the once vast multitudes of these animals 
had sought refuge from their destroyers on the plains, 
and had finally been found and killed in their mountain 
fastnesses. 


Not merely bleached and decaying skulls did they L-- 
pear to me as I used to come upon them in my travels, 
but monuments, to which were attached a hi not 
only interesting but sad. Often have I for 
periods looking at these relics of the past Miaring in 
imagination the noble beasts roaming in wild freedom 
with none to molest them; then the slow but sure de- 
struction, starting from the far east and working. its way 
westward, steadily and surely, like a great canker worm, 
until it reached and devastated the uttermost parts of 
the West, leaving only these monuments to show where 
they were, but are not. I say it is not interesting but 
sad, and often have I continued my way after some of 
these reflections feeling that of all animals, man was the 
most abnormal and cruel. 

Traveling along streams where for miles the bottom 
lands have been flooded by the damming of the waters 
by beaver, and where old stumps of frees which they 
have cut, can be found in great numbers, the reflective 
person can see in all the vast amount of work that has 
been done, monuments which recall the days when these 
industrious animals owned the waters, wisely directing 
and executing a most wonderful work, which, when ex- 
amined in detail, shows a knowledge of engineering 
which would seem impossible of execution merely by 
instinct, but would suggest thought and réason, which, 
of course, we are not allowed to credit to these wise 
little workers. An eastern sportsman whom I knew 
was so interested in what he saw of their work that he 
had a stump of their cutting, which was 14 inches in di- 
ameter, taken up and shipped to his. home as_a relic of 
the past. Of all the resources of the cnce great un- 
settled and undeveloped West, the beaver -wag the first 
to be sought after. Long before any other inducements 
lured men into the great unknown territories of the West, 
the abundance and value of these animals caused men to 
sane all manner of exposure and peril to secure their 
ur. 


Recently, while hurrying along the street on business, 
I saw across the way an old man with white hair and 
beard, carrying on his shoulder a long, old-fashioned, 
full stock muzzleloading rifle. I know not who he was, 
from whence he came, or whither he went, but recog- 
nized in him a relic of the past, a pioneer; a living, mov- 
ing monument so interesting that I forgot, for the time, 
the demands made up my time, and watched him as 
long as he could be seen; thinking, as I did so, how like 
the buffalo his kind once figured se@.prominently in the 
life of young America, and how, oie, they have been 
crowded out and have vanished until only a few stragglers 
are left. No modern sportsman with modern hunting 
suit and modern firearm can ever be the ideal type of 
an American hunter, as is the old pioneer with his long 
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muzgleloading rifle; who has played so important 4 
tolé in the drama of American life. 

After all has been said and written about the merits 
of the different hunting rifles, which merits, of course, 
have all based on their powers of destroying life, 
the use of none of them will’ be as lasting in history as 
that of the old muzzleloading rifle; and it is with a 
feeling akin to reverence that I handle one of these an- 
cent arms, and think how much more interesting is the 
history connected with their use than that of any of the 
more modern rifles. After all that has been said and 
written, and laws that have been enacted for game pres- 
ervation, if there had been a law passed one hundred 
years ago that no firearms should be used for hunting 
purposes other than the ones then in use, and such a 
law had been enforced up to the present time, the peo- 
ple of to-day could kill more game with such guns and 
have more pleasure and less expense in doing so than 
is now possible with the best guns made. 

In thinking of the long ago, with the natural, regrct- 
ful feelings at the passing away of so many of the inter- 
esting conditions, we associate with those days that 
which most vividly recalls them, and in so doing it would 
seem that the three most distinctive representatives of 
that time would be the Indian, the buffalo and the pio- 
neer. Around these three center the most interesting 
of early American history, and if a monument were to 
be erected to represent “Young America,” it could not 
be complete without all three of these being represented. 
Never has a fuller and more completely representative 
picture of the wild American buffalo been shown than 
that of the July 5 supplement to Forest AnD STREAM. 
Could aapicture of like dimensions be had illustrating 
so perfe the Indian as he was in his natural and un- 
disturbed home, and one also showing the pioneer in his 
day, the three grouped together and framed would make 
a combination upon which to feast the eyes, and which 

would become more and more prized as time passes, 
which carries us further and further from the scenes 
therein represented. 

We now deem it a privilege to meet and talk with 

men who have taken, to any extent, an active part in 
Indian warfare and buffalo hunting. Within the lifetime 
of many who now live it will be a matter of interest 
to see men who have seen the bleached skulls of the 
buffalo scattered over their range where they fell by 
the hand of the hunter. . 
. Sometimes in the everlasting hurry and bustle of this 
advanced and progressive age we become fairly sick of 
the turmoil and wish we might stop and go back; but 
it can not be done. We must keep up with the proces- 
sion, or, like- the weaklings and stragglers of a great 
herd .of stampeded buffalo in the past, we will be 
trampled under and perish in the mad race, while the 
great mass moves on. 

It may be wicked to wish for that which is impossible, 

“bat from boyhood I have wished that I might have lived 
oné hundred years earlier, and have often wondered 
whether or not any who live a century hence, when even 
all traces of a once wild and unsettled country will be 
practically gone, will continue to inherit and retain 
these tendencies to a wild-woods life. 

It would be natural to believe that man, as he sees 
and knows less and less of these conditions as time 
goes on, will naturally and gradually drift away from 
such tendencies, adapting himself more naturally to his 
environments until littleswill be left of the spirit which 
stirred the old pioneers?of long ago and moved them 
to perilous journeyings into the unknown, and caused 
them’ to keep moving back as settlements sprang up 
around them, depriving them of that wild freedom which 
their natures craved. 

EMERSON CARNEY. 

Morcanrtown, W. Va. 


Sportsmen Are not a Class. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The position concerning classes, in the editorial in 
Forest AND STREAM of Aug. 23, was sound and well taken. 
The periodical cry of “class legislation,” whenever laws 
are proposed or passed in favor of game protection, or 
restriction in killing, or the methods of killing, would 
have no, harmful effect whatever, once the public is edu- 
cated up to discern the fallacy of it. However, it is a 
plausible assumption, is this cry of class, which is con- 
ceded as true by the general unthinking public. 

f a man does not shoot, he is prone to consider that 
all other men who do shoot belong in a class by them- 
selves. He ignores the fact that the shooting privileges, 
under the law, are just as free to himself as they are to 
all others; that the “class” is not a class at all, but is a 
number of men, from every grade of business activity, 
rich and poor, aristocratic and humble, which drops busi- 
ness cares for the time being to engage in needed recrea- 
tion or pleasant diversion for a few hours or days. 

If the lawyer, the doctor, the clergyman, the tradesman. 
the mechanic, the man of leisure. take their guns and 
sally forth for sport, they do not by such act establish a 
class, for the whole nation has the same privilege. Be- 
cause some men shoot and others do not, the ones who 
do not shoot are no more in a class by themselves than 
are the ones who do shoot. 

While the legal enactments apply to all alike, there is 
a class distinction between a body of men, on the one 
hand, who are all agreed that the good of the public is best 
conserved by moderation in taking game, by restricting 
the methods with a view to game preservation, and on 
the other hand, a body of men who are agreed that to 
kill in any manner and in any quantity best agrees with 
their purposes and their desires. 

The man who desires legislation for the public good 
is in a class, then the man who desires that his own appe- 
tite and ability to slay shall be the standard, is in a class 
also; yet which of the two classes is the better for the 
public good? 

is no class qualification whatever which ob- 
structs any man’s purpose or effort to become a sports- 
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other idea than that of sport, yet while they are as onte 


in momentary purstit, they are as diverse and un- 
affiliated on all r matters as are the people who 


hurry to and fro in the busy streets of a great city. The 
men who cannot go afield have the sporting instinct quite 
as much as those who do go. 

And yet, in the legal phases and interests of sport, the 
term “class” is constantly and malevolently encountered. 
Not long since, a California judge, in delivering a deci- 
sion, inimically used the term “classes” as applied to sports- 
men passing on a subject which was of interest to the 
people. 

What is free to all and for the benefit of all, cannot be 
properly termed “class” interest. People of every degree 
of life, who take a few hours or days to engage in diver- 
sion, cannot be properly termed a “class,” for they are 
the people themselves. MoHIGAN. 


Manliness and Sport. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

To be honest, I believe in killing game for sport. I 
also believe it is more or less brutal to kill any animal, 
whether for sport or for food. And I do not believe 
that the mere killing of an animal is a manly act, nor 
yet an unmanly act. It is something that for certain 
reasons, which I cannot explain, affords satisfaction 
under certain conditions. : 

To meet and overcome difficulties in the primeval 
wilderness, to be able to provide the necessaries of 
existence unassisted, while on exploring, fishing or hunt- 
ing expeditions, ate qualities conducive to sturdy and 
independent manliness. But the mere killing of ani- 
mals “which lack the weapons and intelligence of man,” 
is simply a matter of the strong overcoming the weak. 
Yet it is my firm belief that nature has planned things 
in this way to work out her own wise end. And she is 
not governed by what we consider as manly. | 

Webster’s definition of manliness is, “The qualities of a 
man; dighity; bravery; boldness.” The argument has 
been extensively advanced in Forest AND STREAM, 
and proved, to my satisfaction at least, that there are no 
wild animals in the United States which will \oluntarily 
attack man. Then there can be nothing of “dignity, 
bravery,” or “boldness” in killing harmless cr atures, 
whether bird, fish, insect or quadruped. Should not the 
element of personal danger, self-sacrifice or mercy be 
present in any act which develops qualities of ‘bravery, 
boldness” or “dignity”? The killing of an animal of the 
chase is but an incident of the chase—the climax of a 
series of preceding incidents, some of which impart 
manliness to a greater or less degree. It is like the 
period at the end of a sentence. 

It somehow appeals to my reason that the elements 
of primitive savagery exist to as great a degree in the 
heart of the man who kills a deer, moose, bear or bird 
as in the breast of the man who sets bloody-jawed bull- 
dogs rending each other in pieces, though the latter be 
of a coarser variety of savagery. ’ 

I confess to a desire to kill a moose before I die; yet, 
if I succeed in my object, I cannot consider the act a 
manly one. To overcome the hardship connected with 
the trip will strengthen nerve and brain, and I trust im- 
part some of the elements of “bravery” and “boldness,” 
and the satisfying of a passionate love of nature, by 
getting close to her great, throbbing heart, may dis- 
close some of the wise Boas gpl of her ways. Should I 
kill the moose, however, I shall simply consider it the 
securing of a relic which will recall more vividly to 
memory the incidents of a hunt than memory retains 
of other hunts in which no relic was secured, but in 
which the elements of manliness were present in as 
marked a degree as where the relic was secured. 

While I believe in killing game, that does not neces- 
sarily indicate that it affords me pleasure to look upon 
the dying agonies of an animal, done to death by my 
hand. And here the thought comes that personally I 
don’t know one single sportsman that does not express 
some word of regret as he looks upon a dying animal, 
brought low by his aim. And who knows that like 
feelings are not experienced many times by the butcher 
as he slaughters for the meat trade? ‘Lhe animal brutal- 
ity that exists, in some manner, to a greater or less de- 
gree in all of us, reinforced by the desire to outwit ani- 
mals of other species to ourselves, causes us to fire the 
fatal shot; then sympathy, the extreme opposite to bru- 
tality, manifests itseli—like fever following a chill. Even 
in athletics, one experiences a feeling of sympathy for 
a loser, while rejoicing in the victory of a favorite. 

But if the elements of manliness do not exist in the 
mere act of killing an animal, but are associated with 
the obstacles attendant with that end, then it must appear 
that good has been accomplished, and that the killer has 
unconsciously absorbed manliness in the chase. 

Personally, I know men whose morality has been of the 
loosest. They have “reformed.” These voluntarily pose 
as shining examples for their fellow men to follow. 
They disgustingly presume to advise their natural supe- 
riors—those naturally endowed with good morals. They 
lie, believe they are telling the truth; steal, and do 
not know it. Their natural bestiality at one time caused 
them to drink to excess. To keep from filling a drunk- 
ard’s grave they “signed the pledge.” They question 
the chastity of all women who drink a glass of wine, 
and had they the power, so deep is their bigotry, they 
would sweep all wine from the tables of the cultured, 
refined and noble of our land. I firmly believe their 
ravings to be the reflections of minds weakened by 
former excesses. In this class of moral: degenerates 
I would. place the worst of the sentimentalists, who 
would stop the killing of all game simply because they 
have scruples. Perhaps in their time they may have 
killed to excess, and in mere wantonness. 

One kills a chicken to satisfy his hunger, or smokes 
pipe or cigar, it affords a certain satisfaction. 
Another collects relics, postage stamps, etc. etc. 
Another wears the most outlandish toggery, the 
highest of collars, the loudest of breeches, neckties, 
etc. In __ fact, of different temperaments 
follow different se aon fads and whatnots. And 
none of these eccentricities conduce to make one manly 
or . They are simply a means of affording sat- 
isfaction to different tastes. Thus, while the legitimate 
act of killing an animal in the field may not be a strictly 
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manly proceeding, yet, neither is it ummanly, It is 
simply a lawful way of..gaining food, or of satisfying 
one’s taste or vanity. Or it is the securing of the trophy 
emblematicat of a successful day’s hunt. 

He of “dignity, bravery and boldness” exists in many 
walks of life, other than sport. He is found in his 
highest perfection where he struggles and suffers in self- 
sacrifice for the sake of others—whether in the slums or 
palaces of cities, in the cot on the mountain side, the 
fisherman’s hut, or on the mighty deep. And his priceless 
worth and noble manliness are all too often not recog- 
nized or appreciated until the end of his weary trial is 
run, and his earthly task is ended. 
‘ Wuutam H. Avis. 
[ Hicuwoop, Conn. 


The Nature of Sport. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am much beholden to your able correspondent, Mr. 
Jos. W. Shurter, for his clean-cut and vigorous argu- 
ment in Forest AND STREAM of Aug. 23, in opposition to 
the views recently expressed by myself on the subject 
of “sport.” With your permission I will endeavor to 
mollify Mr. Shurter’s indignation by throwing out a few 
additional remarks on the same subject. Mr. Shurter 
combats my theory of the origin of the hunting instinct 
in man’s nature by pointing to the fact that the hunting 
propensity still subsists though the conditions which im- 
planted the instinct no longer obtain. From my point of 
view this is clearly a non sequitor, as it would also be 
if applied to the domestic dog, in which the same in- 
stinct, derived from the same source, is so strongly mani- 
fested that he continues to pursue game with a keen relish 
for the sole benefit of his master, long after the conditions 
have ceased that gave it birth. 

I think Mr. Shurter is unfortunate in appealing to 
Webster’s dictionary for a definition of “true sport” in 
an argument before the Forest AND SrREAM tribunal, in 
the face of my distinct announcement ‘that my own plea 
was Offered within the jurisdiction of this court alone. It 
shall hardly be contended that this journal is a proper 
arena for discussing the comparative merits of “draw 
poker,” “old sledge,’ horse racing, or baseball, etc., as a 
means of diversion; ‘for the members of the Forest AND 
STREAM brotherhood, as such, are supposed to know 
nothing about these things. Neither is it likely that it 
should occur to the average member of this same brother- 
hood to associate Webster’s dictionary in any way with 
his conception of what constitutes “true sport,’ as he 
could probably have given Uncle Daniel pointers on the 
subject when his dictionary was being compiled. 

It has heretofore been a matter of discussion in Forest 
AND STREAM, with deprecation of the unfair or unfor- 
tunate terminology that confounds “sport” as contem- 
plated in the official organ of the brotherhood, with those 
games mentioned above, and other athletic exercises that 
belong to the same general category, aftd come under the 
classification of games. The term games in this connec- 
tion, may be held as antithetical to game, as by common 
agreement the word “sport” is antithetical to “sports- 
man,” the latter being applied to the man with gun and 
dog, or rod; while the former is appropriated by the 
“gent” who is typified by a velvet coat, red necktie, large 
gold chain, and nether garments of loud pattern. 

While Mr. Shurter perhaps intended to comprehend 
only the manly, athletic games, in his definition of “true 
sport,” I think the brotherhood will join me in the desire 
to exclude all manner of games from kinship with the 
sport of pursuing game, or fish, as a means of diversion. 

Mr. Shurter argues that the chasing of mountain lions 
and foxes is true sport, notwithstanding the fact that 
these animals are not eaten when taken; also that tarpon 
fishing is true sport under the same restriction. I did not 
think it necessary in my former article to specifically 
justify the pursuit of pftedatory animals that prey upon 
man’s domestic creatures, the benefit to man from their 
destruction being too obvious. 

As to tarpon fishing, that pursuit has always in my own 
estimation, fallen short of true sport for the very reason 
assigned to sustain Mr. Shurter’s argument, that the fish 
is useless after capture; and I cannot but believe that the 
sport of tarpon fishing would be immensely enhanced 
if the tarpon were as great a table delicacy as the salmon 
for instance. 

It appears to me that the destruction of any living 
creature, for the mere pleasure of its destruction, if 
pleasure can be so derived, is ethically wrong, and un- 
justifiable; and “I am apt to believe,” as Samuel Peppys 
would say, that the majority of “true sportsmen” will 
agree with me in this proposition. 

I quote Mr. Shurter as follows: “I regard his (my) 
teaching as pernicious, because if generally inculcated it 
would degrade our fields and forests to the level of 
abattoirs, our game to the level of swine and our sports- 
men to the level of gluttons.” 

Shades of Christopher North! what degraded creatures 
have sportsmen been during all these past centuries, be- 
fore this new era of sublimated head hunters and tarpon 
fishers was ushered in but yesterday! In ye olden time 
the trophies of the chase that decorate baronial halls 
had their value not alone as mementoes of the pursuit and 
capture of the lordly stag and ferocious wild boar, but 
also from their association with feast and revelry, when 
the lord and his retainers gathered around the festal board 
nobly laden with the savory haunch of venison or smok- 
ing boar’s head. Certainly these trophies did not bear 
evidence that the sportsman had paid an expert ten times 
as much as the game was worth to procure him a shot at 
close range, at the animal that bore the horns exhibited. 
If there is mercenary implication anywhere, it seems to 
me that here it lies. , 

In conclusion, this issue between Mr. Shurter and my- 
self is fairly presented before the court, and I am con- 
tent to leave it to the “consensus of opinion” of the 
Forest AND STREAM brotherhood to decide between us. 

CoAHOMA. 
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The Forest Reserves. 
BY FILIBERT ROTH, CHIEF OF THE FORESTKY DIVISION OF TEE 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 


From the Year Book of the Department of Agriculture. 


IN a consideration of the grazing problem in the forest 
reserves of the United States, it is necessary at every 
step to keep in mind the objects for which the reserves 
were set aside and the character, as well as the behavior. 
of the woods which exist on these several reservés. 
Since there appears to be still a great deal of confusion 
concerning the motives and objects which led to the 
formation of reserves, and also as to the character and 
behavior of forests in general, and the woods of the sev- 
eral reserves in particular, it may be helpful to review 
some of these points more in detail. 


General Discussion of the Functions of Forests. 


When a farmer in Ohio or Indiana has a piece of 
woods on fairly level ground he has no good reason for 
keeping it as woods unless he considers the wood grow- 
ing on the land to be as valuable as any other crop he 
might raise—a matter often difficult to decide. A farmer 
in Mississippi, on the other hand, may be induced.to 
leave a patch of forest on a hillside, not because he cares 
much for the wood, but because, if the forest is cut 
away, the land will wash into a labyrinth of deep gullies 
and soon become utterly worthless for any purpose. In 
the former case the forest is merely for the crop it 
yields; in the latter it is for both crop and protection, 
and this case is far more common than is usually sup- 
posed. But while the farmer in Mississippi may use the 
forest to keep a piece of land from gullying, and thus 
use it as a protection against erosion, he cares little as 
to how this forest affects the flow of water or the cli- 
mate, for he has ample rain and does not utilize the 
creek or stream. With the farmer in Gallatin Valley, 
Montana, this is quite different. He takes what seems 
to be a desert gravel bar and by the use of 1 inch of 
water per acre* he converts this arid ground into a 
farm and raises as high as 90 bushels of a superior qual- 
ity of oats per acre. To him the little mountain stream 
is everything. Here the forest takes on another func- 
tion; it holds the soil of the neighboring mountains and 
keeps it more pervious, and thus it regulates the flow 
in these important streams. The manner in which it 
does this will be clearer from the following: Suppose 
we take a table and tilt it several inches, so that its top 
represents a slanting surface. If we sprinkle water on 
this surface, it is clear that the water runs off about as 
fast as it strikes the table. If the table is now covered 
with a layer of soil about 3 inches thick, and the sprink- 
ling is renewed, some of the water runs off from the 
surface and some soaks into the layer of soil, so that if, 
alter a time, we quit sprinkling there will still be water 
running off from the table for hours. We have here 
then a “surface run-off” and an “underground run-off,” 
and it is clear that the thicker the layer of earth, and the 
more pervious, the more water it would take up and the 
longer and steadier it would be giving off this under- 
ground water. 

The above statement shows exactly what happens all 
over the land, and is especially noticeable in the moun- 
tains. On the soilless, rocky slopes the water runs off 
as fast as it falls or the snow melts, but on slopes with 
deep, pervious soils part of the water is stored and con- 
tinues to flow for months after the rain or the melting 
of snow has ceased. 

Returning to the experiment with the layer of earth 
on the table, we notice that if we sprinkle more briskly, 
part of the earth is carried away, the layer is eroded, and 
the storage ground is diminished. If covered by a layer 
of cotton batting this erosion stops, and in addition we 
gain another very important point—the soil is kept softer, 
and allows water to soak in more easily than when the 
cotton is wanting, for then the water “pats” down; it 
hardens the surface where it does not wash it away. 
Much the same result might be obtained by sowing grass 
on the layer of earth, for then the tops of the grass 
would keep the drops from pounding the earth, form a 
mechanical obstacle to the surface run-off, and the roots 
would be an additional help in holding the earth and 
keeping it from washing away. But the grass is small, 
its tops are short, open, and close to the ground; its 
roots are short; it rarely forms a dense sod, and, espe- 
cially in dry countries, it leaves a large part of the 
ground without protection. Here, then, the larger, long- 
lived, deep-rooted trees, with dense, shading crowns 
high above the ground, give far better and more con- 
stant protection against erosion, and are far better able 
to keep the ground in a pervious condition, since they 
strew it annually with large quantities of leaves and 
twigs and provide a network of slowly decaying roots 
which keep the forest soil mellowed for a foot and more 
n depth. An upturned hemlock, spruce, etc., will read- 
ily illustrate how much of the ground is occupied by the 
roots of these forest trees. 

The trees, then, are in nature what the cotton is in the 
experiment; they help to keep the soil from being car- 
ried away, they keep it soft, and they break the force 
of the downpouring rain. 

How much additional service trees perform by keep- 
ing sun and wind from the ground is well illustrated by 
the forests of the Lake States and Canada, where thou- 
sands of swamps have dried up and hundreds of miles 
of corduroy road have become useless, not by ditching 
and draining, but by removing the woods and giving sun 
and wind access to the soil. 

In this connection, it may be well to mention a theory. 
sometimes advocated, which teaches that it would be bet 
ter for water-storage purposes to have the forests re- 
moved in order that the snow may gather in large drifts. 
since, as it is claimed, it is these snowdrifts which sup- 
ply the water of the streams throughout the dry sum 
mer season. This is not borne out by facts, for a study 
of the Big Horn Mountains and the Rockies of Wyom- 
ing, Montana, or Idaho will convince anyone that the 
few lingering snowdrifts of August have very little to 
do with the streams, and that it is the wooded and not 
the bald districts of each basin which serve as feeders 
and maintain the steady flow of water. The allied claim 


* The inch of water here referred to is a miners’ inch. Fifty 
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that snow melts more quickly in the forest than in the 
open is so palpably inconsistent with actual experience 
and simple physics that one might as well claim that 
the construction of an ice house to cover the season's: 
supply was unnecessary, since ice would last longer in 
the sun than under cover, : : 

Though there exist numerous forests in this country 
where the protective function of the woods is not ap- 
parent, in the majority of cases, and in all mountain 
districts without exception, the forest serves both to 
supply useful material and to protect and improve the 
ground, and thereby regulate the surface and under- 
ground drainage. 


The Object of the Reserves and the Character of Their 
Forests. 


For the forests of the present reserves it may be said 
that the protective function has been regarded as the 
more important. It is evident, therefore, that efforts 
will be made to maintain and improve these woods in 
order to continue to increase their usefulness in furnish- 
ing material, and still more in performing their protective 
function. This is the object of the forest reserves. The 
main purpose of the reserves is not exclusion, as is still 
so often claimed. They merely provide the means and 
men to-give the much-needed care and protection which 
private enterprise at present could not afford and prob- 
ably would be unwilling to furnish for a long time to 
come. 

Scattered over a wide range of country, from the 
sritish line te Mexico, with climates varying from cold 


to hot, from excessively wet to arid, in altitudes of from 
1,500 to 11,000 feet, the forests of the several reserves 
differ widely. In the Black Hills a fine forest of yel- 
low pine covers a broad expanse of high, rolling ground 


and hills, and serves chiefly as a valuable source of tim- 
ber. In the Western Rainier a dense forest of fine 
conifers on steep alpine ridges keeps the waters from 
carving the mountains into a waste. In the Big Horm 
a growth of pole-size lodgepole pine occupies a rough 
plateau, ranging from 8,000 to 9,000 feet in altitude, and 
helps to keep the useful streams from going dry. 
Similarly, these woods differ in their present condition. 
The valley of the Skagit in the Washington Reserve, is: 
almost an unbroken burn, and large burned-over areas). 
known as “burns,” are scattered over the majority of the 
ridges of the east side of this same reserve. Similar 
conditions are met in the Mount Rainier, the Big Horn, 


the Priest River, and other reserves. In some cases 
these old burns have become reclothed with young forest 
trees, in others they are thickets of brush (species not 
trees), and in others they have changed to grassy pas- 
tures, often with little prospect of restocking under the 
conditions now prevailing. _ In some cases, as in the Big: 


Horn Reserve, part of the extensive old burns are now 
so unmistakably prairie that it is difficult to prove that 
they were ever woods. Generally, however, a search re- 
veals some fragments of stumps, bits of charcoal, etc.. 
which show that at some time, at least, these places were 
not altogther prairie, and that a return to a wooded con- 
dition may be looked for. Besides these parks or grassy 
openings and small prairies (probably all due to fire), 
which in the aggregate cover many thousands of acres, 
there are large tracts of forest, such as the yellow pine 
woods of the Black Hills, where the mature timber, in 
keeping with the habits of this kind of pine, no longer 
forms dense stands. Here the ground is but little 
shaded, and a vigorous growth of grass and weeds 
eagerly seizes upon every yard of available soil, and 
thereby often prevents the starting of tree growth. 

In other districts, where high altitudes tend to give an 
alpine character to the land, tree growth naturally be- 
comes more scrubby and broken, and, in regions like 
the Cascades, at the tops of the high ridges are grassy 
parks, covering many thousands of acres more or less 
interrupted by patches of scrub woods. Whether these 
grassy areas were ever entirely clothed with woods, and 
whether, with any reasonable amount of care or protec- 
tion, they can be made to reclothe themselves, is still 
in some cases uncertain. 

In géneral, then, the forests of the reserves are primar- 
ily protective forests, they differ from reserve to reserve:. 
they are all more or less damaged by fires, and in all dry 
localities and at high altitudes they are interrupted by 
grassy areas, the majority of which have long been im 
their present condition, and will probably require a long 
period of time before they are restocked with woods. 


Glatuyal History. 
or 
A Tiny Winged Performer.. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

One cold afternoon I was attracted by a crowd af boys 
and girls witnessing the strange antics of the oddget' little 
feathered creature in creation. He was like a any- wren 
in size and had a remarkably full breast covered? with 
thick whitish down, the wings and back smooth. andinather 
dark, and the feathers were tipped with white. The tail 
was square shaped. This tiny chit was appanently, totally 
oblivious of the fact that he was the center affattnaction 
. of a throng, numbering more than 100, ingluding: many 

staid married people. The little joker would begin his 
search for food in the crevices of the trunk of’ a large 
tree, going around’and upward at a tremendous: pace for 
ene of his ounces, or rather pennyweiglits; for le was a 
rare jewel. He seemed powerless to descend! except in 
one way. After ascending to the small’ limbs: he would 
flit downward like a ball to his old place om the trunk 
about two feet from the ground. It made no difference 
to him that little lads and lassies were forming in inter- 
ested groups about that tree, and he would even select his 
position right within grasping distance of several young 
and nervous hands. My companion and’ E spent fully fif- 
teen minutes watching the antics of that “dear little ball 
of down and feathers,’ as she called'it. Ecounted no fewer 
than six ascents and return flights to the bottom of the 
same tree. The bird had a short needle-like bill and 
often seemed to find food as he hopped up the tree. It was 
nearly dark when we left, but the amusing pigmy actor 
was still holding forth to a full Konse. 












FOREST AND STREAM, 


Our thought was: “Will any of the boys hurt that 
little atom of bird life, and where will he go this cold 
night?” We trusted the boys. Often since that day have 
we passed that tree on the edge of the walk east of the 
lower meadow and looked anxiously around for our 
comical mite. May he and the partner of his joys be 
how safe in some congerial haven! | ance has its dis- 


advantages, and will some kind ge a or you, Mr. 
Editor, now tell us the name of that bird! . 
ya Peter FLirnt. 


New Yor« City. ; se . 
A pretty sight and a good lesson in ornithology to the 
colodioss ” Though the description of the bird tells little, 
we imagine from its actions that the bird was a nut- 
hatch, or possibly a brown creeper.] 


Dick and Gil 


Two Florida Pets. 


Apnout two years ago FoREST AND STREAM published 
a paper entitled “Florida Pet Cranes.” The history of 
these same birds in the interim may interest present 
readers. 

The press copied so largely from Forest AND STREAM 
at this time as to give the birds a real debut into the 
printed world. Many Florida tourists, on seeing the 
birds, would say, “Yes, we read of these cranes in so and 
so—our home paper.” 

Into every life some shadow must fall, and even the 
happy and much loved and innocent Dick met life’s 
changes in an accident, that in its pathetic following 
touched the human heart—bringing tears many times. 

The accident resulted in a broken leg. The bird, most 
imposing and picturesque, was a favorite with every- 
body, his intelligence and affectionate nature appealed 
to all, and when a fluttering was heard in the yard and 
we found the pet floundering, our sorrow cou.d better 
be :magined than written. 

‘he bird was carried in his master’s arms to the doc- 
tor, where he had to wait an hour for the physician's 
return, the bird resting in the arms like a sick ch:ld the 
while. The jeg was set—the bird turning his head to 
watch proceedings and seeming fully to understand what 
was being done for him, giving a “chifp, chirp” as the 
work proceeded and as his name was called with ca- 
ressing tone. 

For a day or two the leg seemed to do well and great 
hc pe was ours, when the setting gave way and Dick 
commenced to suffer. How his intelligence shone forth 
during all the long days of suffering that followed, for 
we felt every effort must be made to save the leg, and 
daily Dick was tortured with doctoring through mis- 
taken kindness. Next he was swung, with the hope that 
the bone would knit. His eyes, so clear and brilliant 
in health, grew dull, and he would look at us with such 
a wistiul longing as if asking to be helped. | 

It was touchingly pathetic to note his devotion. Show- 
ing pain and sick with the fever in his leg, which was 
reduced to little more than bones, he would raise his 
head on hearing his master come home, and in his weak 
voice greet him with his old-time welcome, a long, 
gurgling note of greeting. 

Then came the day when the doctor announced that 
nothing could save the bird but cutting the leg off a few 
inches above the foot. Dick had grown so in our affec- 
tions, his love for human society had endeared him so 
and his utter trustfulness during the long weary days 
we had nursed him made this ordeal hard and touching 
as if the bird were human. Dick bore the ordeal as 
though he understood. Then came days of nursing till 
the healing was over. Then he commenced to improve 
and his appetite became a prodigious thing. All day 
long and the last thing at night he was fed dainty bits, 
and he was always hungry. When we would approach 
he would seem almost to talk, and begin to peck at the 
ground as if saying, “put my dinner here.” 

All these weeks Dick stood on one foot, night and 
day. How his strength held out was then and is yet 
a question. Gradually the limb healed, and he was 
able to place it on the ground and thus get some rest. 

During all his sickness he held his sovereignty over 
the yard. Neither dog, chickens nor Gill, the other 
crane, learned that Dick was helpless. While he ate 
his eye was intent on the invader, and his long bill 
would give them a punch, when they would retire to 
other parts. But Dick is well—his new feathers came 
last fall, his crest is brilliant crimson, and his eye. clear 
and bright. He gets over the yard, showing little lame- 
ness as he walks on the short leg; takes his bath, plumes 
himself, and is happy. On approach of his owner, 
though it be ten times a day, he takes his old corner 
in the yard and carols a loud welcome. 

One peculiar feature with reference to the greeting 
of the birds to their master, is that when he is cer- 
tainly a quarter of a mile from home and in no possible 
view, they both grow interested, move about, station 
themselves at the corner where they meet him and com- 
mence a series of short gurgling calls. When the car- 
riage is in view the calls grow louder, until when once 
in the yard they throw back their heads, and the greet- 
ing culminates in one long, clangorous, trumpeting call. 

One thing in which Dick fails, and it is ‘touching to 
witness his feeble attempt, is in his ol'-time glory of 
dancing. Alas! like an old race horse vanquished by old 
age or lameness, he must give it up. Gill dances for 
two, now. At the command of his owner, “Dance Gill, 
dance Gill,” he begins with head erect and haughty step 
—then hé bows, circles and jumps up and down with as 
much ease and lightness as if he were all feathers, then 
with curtsies and wings outspread he approaches his 
owner, bows and circles, and with a “hip, hip hurrah” 
irom. his master, swirls with open wings around the 
yard and back to bow and circle and dance again. Fre- 
quently, if he is not noticed, he invites attention by 

rushing up, bowing and prodding, picking up sticks, 
throwng them in the air and hopping up and down as 
if on a spiral wire. 

The crane in its wild state is a most shy and wary 
bird, but under domestication is as gentle and trusting 





as a dog. Gill, for some cai is very much afraid of 
a cow, loves the pony, ing her step by 
as she s in the lot. Often in the evening 
follows his owner as he takes the horse to the pasture, 





‘and 
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away, but if a neighbor’s cow by chance is re- 
seeks the protection of his owner 
stays close by till the cow is out of range. 
the tourist season Dick and Gill adorn many 
a kodak series. Visitors come by and stately Gill walks 
majestically up to the fence and begins a series of inves- 
tigations, pi at umbrella, cane or ring 
lady’s hand. is picture is taken and the visitor goes 
off correspondingly happy. ; 

It is great sport to watch the setter dog and Gill as 
they chase the buzzards that often alight in the chicken 
yard for scraps thrown to the hens. It might be likened 
to a game of tennis if we were to allow the buzzards 
to represent the balls. Gill with open wings rushes at 
the buzzards on his side of the fence, when the hun 
vulture rises and alights on the other side of the di- 
vision fence. Then the dog attacks him and he goes 
back with the hope of getting another morsel, when 
Gill rushes at him again. If the buzzard alights on the 
fence both dog and bird rush at him. When, occasion- 
ally, a whole flock of these buzzards drop down among 
the chickens and the effort is too much for Gill to keep 
them moving, Chipco, the dog, leaps the fence and as- 
sists in putting to flight the intruders. 

The jay birds fly down to pick up corn, but Gill al- 
lowing nothing to come into the yard, drives them away. 
when in their pique they will sit on a limb above and 
call down in jaybird la all sorts of vilifications 
on Gill, who, evidently understanding bird language, 
clatters back in his strong crane notes, sometimes threat- 
ening to distract those who have to listen. When this 
controversy gets at its height the chickens feel some- 
thing is wrong and commence to cackle, the dog then 
wakes from his doze and goes to investigate; the pony 
pricks her ears and whinnies in half alarm, till at last 
the mistress, disgusted with the clatter, proceeds to re- 
buke Gill and thus stop the quarrel. 


MINNIE Moore-WILLSoN. 
Kissimmee, Fla. 


Wild Animals of the North. 


From Richardson’s “Fauna _Boreali-Americana; or the Zoology of 
the Northern Parts of British America.” 


Some Smaller Mammals. 


Tue American hare, or white rabbit, as is well known, 
is the winter food of many of the Northern Indians. 
They are not killed in the fur countries in great numbers 
in the summer, because at that time the natives can pro- 
cure abundance of water fowl and game of other kinds. 

“In winter, however,” says Dr. a “they are 
more sought after, and in the Hare Indian country, on the 
banks of the Mackenzie, where larger animals are scarce 
during that season, they constitute the chief food of the 
natives. They are primcipally taken in snares set in the 
paths that they nrake through the snow, and fixed to a 
pole which springs up when the noose is drawn, care 
being taken to obstruct their passage on one side of the 
noose by a small hedge of branches. To prevent them 
from cutting the snare instead of endeavoring to pass 
through it, it is occasionally. rubbed with a little of 
their own dung. The Hare Indians, when they come to a 
place where the hare tracks are numerous, begin their 
operations by as a circular path in the snow, so as 
to inclose a pretty large clump of wood, knowing that 
the hares will not readily cross such a path. They next 
bar the ways by little hedges, in the gaps of which they 
set snares, and then they enter the circle and beat among 
the bushes with their dogs to drive the hares into the 
nooses. On the success of this operation the supper of a 
whole horde often depends, as, with the usual improvi- 
dence attendant on a hunter’s life, these Indians seldom 
keep any stock of provision by them. Unless when dis- 
turbed, the American hare rarely runs about during the 
day. It has numerous enemies, such as wolves, aoe, 
wolverines, martins, ermines, snowy owls and various 
hawks; but the Canada lynx is the animal which per- 
haps most exclusively feeds upon it. It has been re- 
marked that lynxes are numerous only when there are 
plenty of hares in the neighborhood. * In some 
parts of the fur countries the natives line their dresses 
with hare skins, and the Hare Indians sometimes tear the 
skins with the fur into strips, and plait them into a kind 
of cloth. They resort to this expedient, however, onl 
from the scarcity of deerskins and moose leather, which 
form closer and better dresses.” 

Larger than the varying hare is the polar hare, whose 
range is still further to the northward. It is common 
on the Barren Grounds at the northern extremity of the 
American continent. Dr. Richardson says that: “The 
polar hare is not a very shy animal, and on the approach 
of a hunter it merely runs to a little distance and sits 
down, repeating this maneuver as often as its pursuer 
comes nearly within gunshot, until it is thoroughly scared 
by his perseverance, when it makes off. It is not diffi- 
cult to get within bowshot of it by walking round it, and 
erates contracting the circle—a method much prac- 
ticed by the Indians. In the late boat voyage al the 
northern coast, we landed in a rocky islet, off Cape Parry, 
which, though not above three hundred yards in diameter, 
was tenanted by a solitary Alpine hare. The whole 
went in pursuit of this poor animal; but it availed itself 
s@ skillfully of the shelter of the rocks, and retreated with 
so much cunning and activity from stone to stone, that 
none of us could obtain a shot at it, although it never was 
able to conceal itself from our search for more than a 
minute or two at a time. 

“The winter fur of the polar hare is of a snow-white 
color to the roots, and is more dense, and of a finer 
ony than that of the American hare. It bears a close 
re to swandown.” 

Few hunters ai the higher peaks of the 
of the West have failed to hear the squeaking 
i i who have 
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near the head of the Elk or Red Deer. 
Dr. Richardson says: 

Drummond informs me that the little chief hare 
f ts heaps of loose stones, th the interstices of 
which 1 it makes its way with great facility. It is often 
seen at sunset, mounted on a stone, and calling to its 
mates by a peculiar shrill whistle. On the approach of a 
man, it utters a feeble cry, like the squeak of a rabbit 
when hurt, and instantly disappears, to reappear in a 
minute or two, at the distance of twenty or thirty yards, if 
the object of its apprehension remains stationary. 

the least movement of the intruder, it instantly conceals 
itself again, repeating its cry of fear, which, when there 
are several of the animals in the same neighborhood, 
is passed from one to the other. Mr, Drummond de- 
scribes their cry as very deceptive, and as appearing to 
come from an animal at a great distance, while, in fact, 
the little creature is close at hand; and, if seated on a 
gtay limestone rock, its color is so similar, that it can 
scarcely be discerned. These animals feed on vegetables. 
Mr. Drummond never found their burrows, and he thinks 
that they do not make any, but that they construct their 
nests among the stones. He does not know whether they 
store up hay for the winter or not, but is certain that 
they do not come abroad during that season.” A near 
relative of the little-chief hare is found in Europe, and 
others in Asia. 


Possible Origin of Animal Folk-Lore 


One of the great functions of modern biology is to re- 
veal the truth and by so doing to clear away the dense 
clouds of ignorance, superstition and needless fear that 
for centuries have befogged the human mind. It is a fact 
that the most superstitious persons are those who are the 
most ignorant. This may be in part because they are the 
most ready victims of intriguers, sorcerers and “healers” 
who would accomplish their ends by taking advantage of 
the menta: condition of their victims; but it is also due in 
part to the tendency of the human mind to perceive a 
“sign” in whatever is mysterious. Whatever is not at 
once understood is mystifying and liable to be considered 
as supernatural. Uneducated persons understand but 
few of the observed phenomena of nature, and they but 
imperfectly observe that which they think they see. Hence 
nature is a fertile field for the origin of “signs and won- 
ders,” such as form the basis of folk lore and super- 
stitions. 

Omens must be for either good or evil, and as money 
and marriage are generally associated as blessings, and 
death is regarded as the greatest calamity that.may befall 
man, we see why so many signs are associated with 
money, marriage and death. The more radically any oc- 
currence departs from apparently normal conditions, the 
more remarkable is the event supposed to be indicated 
thereby. For example, there is a common saying, “When 
a cat refuses to kill a mouse there will be a death in the 
family.” This may arise from the fact that shrews are 
sometimes caught in mouse traps, and although a shrew 
closely resembles a mouse, it has a strong odor which 
gives it effective protection, and cats and dogs rarely at- 
tack it. An uneducated person may catch a shrew, and 
when the trusted family cat refuses to kill the supposed 
mouse there appears a basis for the popular belief. 

We must relegate to the field of folk-lore many of the 
common erroneous suppositions that are based only upon 
ignorance. We have been much interested in the possible 
origin of these common fallacies which are really consi- 
dered true by most persons. Let us examine several 
specific examples; applying only to the higher or verte- 
brated animals: 

It is commonly believed that lampreys attack man, prob- 
ably from the mere fact that they are at times so very de- 
structive to fishes. The idea that they produce a new gill 
opening each year may have arisen by analogy with the 
wrinkles on a cow’s horn, the rattles upon a snake’s tail, 
etc. The idea that sharks turn upon their backs to seize 
their prey may have originated from the ventral or in- 
ferior position of their mouths. The common sale of eel 
skins in most of our drug stores as cures for rheumatism 
is doubtless connected with the agility of these fishes, 
which is the opposite of rheumatic stiffness. 

It is commonly believed that toads cause warts. This 
is based upon the following combination of facts: Toads 
are the only common animals that are naturally covered 
with wart-like lumps. They eject a clear liquid. This is sup- 
posed to do something. Warts appear mysteriously, and 
no one is able to explain the causes of their coming and 
going. It is erroneously inferred that they are produced 
by this wart-bearing nocturnal creature with peculiar 
habits, upon the basis of the doctrine, as with the eel 
skin, that, “like produces like.” The common belief that 
tadpoles shed their tails has for its origin the facts that 
while living in water each possesses a swimming tail, but 
when it metamorphoses into a frog or a toad it becomes 
tailless. In fact, the tail does not drop off, but it is ab- 
sorbed and disappears in the body, just as a swelling from 
a bump on the head disappears. How often do we hear 
that frogs and toads have fallen with rain, and almost 
cvery July we may read accounts of such phenomena. 
These may have for their basis the fact that during the 
month of July toads change from the tadpole stage and 
aquatic habitat to the adult form and terrestrial habitat 
and then migrate landward in great numbers. They are 
active only at night or during wet weather, effectually con- 
cealing themselves in the most common places during the 
day time. However, when a rain falls at such a time 
they appear by thousands, as if by magic, and give the 
impression of having fallen with rain. The assertion 
that to kill a toad makes cows give bloody milk may have 
originated in a laudable effort to protect these beneficial 
animals. 

There are doubtless more _ superstitions concerning 
snakes than any other creatures. This arises in part from 
the traditions of the form of the original tempter, and m 
the part that but very few persons are willing to calmly 
observe serpents for Gusauchves and learn the truth direct- 
ly. We have met persons who believe that all snakes are 

yenomous. This doubtless comes from the old Roman 
rule, “Ab uno disce omnes.” How prevalent is the be- 
lief that horse hairs turn to snakes is no other 





foundation for this error than the resemblance of the so- 
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called -hair, snake: ({Gordius) to a,common horse hair. 
Snakes are often supposed to charm birds, but the facts 
are that the feathered songsters are paralyzed by fright 
when they suddenly see the reptiles at close proximity. 

The common erroneous belief that snakes sting or bite 
by means of their tongues may come from the scriptural 
quotation, “It stingeth like an adder.” The supposition 
that snakes bite themselves and die is doubtless based 
upon the actions of certain species, like the hog-nosed 
adder, which, when teased, will act as though dead and 
thus sometimes find protection. It is very commonly 
thought that snakes’ tails “live” or are active until sun- 
down, This arises from the prolonged activity of the 
tail, due to the reflex action of the caudal nerve centers, 
which may continue for a longer or shorter period, 
owing to temperature and other conditions. Many per- 
sons believe that there is a glass snake or joint snake 
which may be broken to fragments when struck, but can 
rejoint itself and live. This may come from the fact that 
a certain lizard (Ophiosaurus ventralis) readily loses its 
tail, and while the body escapes the caudal member wrig- 
gles and attracts the attention of the pursuer. 

It is generally thought that all lizards are venomous, yet 
the only one that is so is the Gila monster (two species 
ot Heloderma) found only in-the extreme southwestern 
United States and Mexico. This error may arise from 
the fact that lizards and serpents are closely related in 
appearance, structures and habits; and because some ser- 
pents are known to be venomous it is inferred that all 
svake-like creatures are so. 

The erroneous idea that turtles breathe under water, as 
dio fishes, is derived from the observations of their hav- 
ing remained submerged for some hours. But this is 
made possible by their large lung capacity, the repeated 
use of the air therein, their limited need of oxygen com- 
pared with that of warm-blooded animals, and their ability 
to store oxygen in their tissues and use it as needed. 

Both species of American cuckoos (genus Coccyzus) 
build nests, contrary to the popular belief. The error 
comes from the fact that the European cuckoo (Cuculus) 
builds no nest, but is parasitic, laying its eggs in the nests 
of other birds, as does our cowbird (Molothrus). The 
old idea that “A sight of the oriole cures jaundice,” 
doubtless is connected with the yellow color of the bird 
and the homeopathic doctrine, “Similia similibus curan- 
tur’’—Like cures like. Nuthatches are wrongly accused 
of sucking sap merely because they slightly resemble the 
so-called sapsucker (Dryobates), and the latter is thought 
to be a sucker of sap because it makes holes in the bark 
of some fruit trees. This is nearly always done to obtain 
insects. Swallows are thought to hibernate in mud, be- 
«cause in damp places is where they are seen last in fall 
and first in spring. They of course migrate, as do most 
other birds. 

Many persons believe that owls, cats, and other noc- 
turnal animals can see in absolute darkness. This error 
arises from the fact that in these animals the pupil of the 
«ye is very large or dilatable, and in subdued or very 
feeble light they can see much better than can man. One 
can readily demonstrate the fallacy of the supposition by 
taking an owl or other nocturnal animal into a perfectly 
dark room, as we have done, and touching it with the 


hand. It does not move, even though it be an untamed 
animal. 
Cats and other nocturnal animals are erroneously 


thought to emit light from their eyes, because when look- 
ing toward the light the crystalline lens of the eye pro- 
duces a glaring reflection. The ideas that swans sing 
when dying and moles open their eyes at the time of 
death, are handed down from the writings of Pliny, and 
represent ignorance of the facts of zoology. Skunks 
afford the basis of many odd superstitions, because they. 
like serpents, are not studied deliberately, and therefore 
the truth about them is generally not known. There is 
sometimes justification in haste when near such animals, 
but generally the danger is more assumed than real. 
do the little lambs’ tails drop off?’ He had accurately 

We were once seriously asked by a teacher, “At what age 
observed that the tails of the lambs are long, while those 
of the old sheep are short, and he had obtained a false 
idea, which is, however, prevalent. Of course, he was 
shocked to learn that sheep raisers amputate the .tails to 
prevent the soiling of the wool. 

H. A. Surrace, Professor of Zoology. 

Pawnsytvanita State Co.rece, Department of Zoology, Pa , Sept. 1. 





Bay Birds at Sea. 


Newark, N. J., Aug. 27.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
While on the steamship Philadelphia from Southampton 
to New York, in longitude 67 degrees north, latitude 42 
degrees west. about 10 A. M., Aug. 22, I noticed several 
fiocks of small sandpipers flying close to the water, going 
in a southwesterly direction at the rate of about twenty- 
five miles an hour. I could gauge their speed. by that of 
the ship. The course they were taking would approxi- 
mately correspond to a line drawn from the. southera 
part of Nova Scotia to Cape Hatteras, and at the time 
they were about 200 miles from Nova Scotia and 600 
miles from Cape Hatteras. They were at least 200 miles 
<cistant from Nantucket, the nearest point on the Atlantic 
coast. I write you this as I do not remember hearing 
that bay birds have been seen that far from land. 

Howarp W. Hayes. 

{The occurrence is interesting and well worth noting. 
In this connection should be read Mr. W. Hapgood’s in- 
teresting chapter on “Range and Migration of Bay Birds,” 
published in the little pamphlet “Shore Birds” (Forest 
and Stream Pub. Co.).] 


Vipers and their Young. 


Tue London Field, having offered a reward for the 
production of a viper which had swallowed its young, 
makes this interesting report of a snake which had been 
sent in for the prize: 

A viper has been forwarded to us by Mr. H, Win- 
chester, of Backsteep Manor, Dallington, as entitled to 
the reward offered for a viper that had swallowed its 
young. In order to insure an examination by an impartial 
and competent observer, the reptile; without being re- 
moved from its box, was conveyed) by Mr. Tegetmeier to 
the College of Surgeons, and carefully dissected: in his 
presence by the conservator in charge. After cutting the 





string round the neck, the skin of the under side was 
carefully slit down the whole length of the body, and then 
the ribs were divided, disclosing the whole of the viscera. 
The gullet and stomach were perfectly empty, nor was 
there any trace of food even in the intestines. No young 
viper had been swaJlowed. There was in the lower part 
of the abdomen four unhatched eggs or embryos, which, 
when opened, disclosed four immature young that in the 
course of nature would not have been hatched for 
several days. The young vipers that Mr. Winchester 
saw had probably been recently expelled from the mother, 
and, escaping, as they do, in the herbage, had given rise 
to the impression that they had gone down her throat. 
Under these circumstances we are unable to pay the 
promised reward for the body of a viper that had been 
secured after having swallowed its young, but the offer 
still holds good, and will immediately be paid on the pro- 
duction of such a specimen. 


The Spreading Adder. 


Editer Forest and Stream: 

Last June while putting in my vacation at the “Little 
Bresh Cabin” on Oakledge Tract, up in Woodstock. 
Coan., I was surprised to see the number of broods of 
partridges there. Of the scores of broods that I came 
across I think that not one was seen with less 
than a dozen chicks and many of them had at least fif- 
teen. I was also amused at the antics displayed on 
different occasions by the mother birds in protecting 
their broods. 

Quail were very plenty on the Tract and also on the 
neighboring farms. Gray squirrels, both old and young, 
were often seen in the woodlands; all pointing to a first- 
class game season this fall up there. 

While there I solved the problem about rattlesnakes 
being found in that part of the State, as several of the 
neighboring people claimed. 

Instead, one day I came across a goodly-sized spread- 
ing adder—a species of the hog-nosed snake—which I 
showed to a farmer, who declared it to be a young 
rattler, as it was just like other rattlers occasionally 
found there, and he would not be convinced to the con 
trary. 

Although the spreading adder is perfectly harmless, 
its fierce look while distending and flattening its body 
and hissing would make one not versed in ophiology 
think it was a venomous serpent; and it being mottled 
or blotched something like a rattler, would also tend 
to make one think it was a half-grown rattler. 

The spreading adder is the only snake that I have 
seen that will “play ’possum.” At several different times 
I have seen it after having been struck or slightly 
wounded, turn upon its side or back and feign dead, and 
the simulation would be so perfect that one would think 
the reptile’s life was surely gone. 

Although I have come across many snakes of the hog- 
nose species in South Jersey, Delaware and Maryland, 
I was surprised to know that they are also to be found 
up in northeastern Connecticut. A. ka ©. 


Game Gag and Gun. 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forgst anp Stream. 





A Reminiscence with a ’Coon in It. 


I pevteve I have hunted most kinds of game from a 
reed bird to a wild turkey that has feathers, and every- 
thing from chipmunk to black bear that has hair on it 
But never did I find my experience thoroughly ripe until I 
went ‘coon hunting. 

’Coon hunting is like some people, very much in a class 
of its own; be they liars or be they saints, they are so 
pre-eminently below or above others of the human race 
that they just hold a little position all by themselves, and 
to my mind ’coon hunting is in a class all by itself, and 
deservedly so, too. Yet some people are fond of it. I 
don’t know why, but just because they are; and they 
never miss a chance of going. Perhaps they see some- 
thing weird in it that appeals to their weird natures. I 
did once, and I would not have missed it for a farm, but I 
would not go again for two farms with a hayrake 
thrown in. 

A party going ’coon hunting should consist of six 
beings—i. e., two good woodchoppers, one pig-sticker, one 
telegraph lineman and two ’coon dogs that are “onto” 
their job. Experience in other lines of hunting is not 
necessary. One need not know anything about a shot- 
gun or rifle in ’coon hunting. A good stout club and 
butcher’s knife are about the requisite weapons. Some- 
times the ax may be handy, or the lineman’s climbers can 
be used to beat a ‘coon to death. Then, too, this sport should 
be indulged in at night, when most honest folks are in bed 
or ought to be, which means that one should wear armor 
as a protection against bull-briers, rhododendrons, old 
stumps, broken rocks and various other inconveniences of 
the swale and mountain-side, that knock the breath out 
of you and bark your shins. The ’coon hunter should 
be a “soft mark” for an accident insurance agent. He 
needs it worse than a full-fledged burglar, and my experi- 
ence dictates that one should have a “pull,” a real political 
inside well-greased pull, too, with the land owners in the 
county in which you find yourself; and if near the line, the 
adjoining county, too. Then ’tis wise to send out notices 
cver the country-side of the impending foray. It prevents 
at least one little danger, that of having your well- 
groomed ’coon dogs ambushed, or chewed up by some 
badly behaved dogs that are jealous because they don’t 
know enough to run even a ’coon—dogs whose specialty 
seems to be passing dogs of gocd manners, and human 
hams and shoulders and tender calyes—and who regard 
night as the proper time for chewing. 

However, my experience was so long ago that it occurs 
tc me now as a reminiscence only, though there are some 
things in this life that have long since agone that have 
their mark, It may be a tender heart throb or it may be 
2 broken nose. And that’s the way with me; it marked 
me for- life, not seriously, only just enough to remind 
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me when I am laid up for repairs, that one time I went 
’coon hunting. ca 

It happened in Michigan, as I have intimated, many 
years ago, that business and a pretty pair of brown eyes 
called me quite often to a small but interesting business 
center, and I should say, in explanation of my impolite- 
ness in mentioning business before eyes, that I got the 
business, but the brown eyes got away, and I’m not sure 
that that ’coon hunt, or the subsequent consequences had 
not something to do with it. A ‘coon cuts some queer 
pranks, yet in this case I’at least respect him. 

In the course of my visits I naturally met some of the 
local sporting fraternity, among others her brother, and 
it was proposed to take the “Quaker tenderfoot” ‘coon 
hunting. The party consisted of her brother, an aquatic 
athlete; a journeyman lawyer, the hotel proprietor’s son 
Dick, and myself. Accompanying us were two dogs, one 
gun, two axes, a baseball bat and one lantern. About 
two miles from town on a lovely highway we had a dog 
fight nearly to a finish (and I have always regretted I 
didn’t finish it and then call the owner of that dog up 
out of bed and lick him for owning such a brute), in con- 
sequence of which we only had seven good legs under 
our two dogs for some days to come. : 

About two miles further on we took to cover, and in a 
little while our four-legged dog was “opening up” beau- 
tifully, and we after him and the three-legged one after 
is. I was carrying the gun (I felt safer that way) 
when | took a header over an old log that marked me and 
that gun both for life. The gun was broken; I was only 
bent and barked, both badly; however, I waded on into 
that gloom and dense atmosphere in the wake of a skunk 
that our sound dog was just hazing. : 

Soon, however, our athletic friend had the dog in 
hand (being impervious to small things), and got him 
headed the other way, and in a short while he struck the 
real thing and treed a ’coon. Here consider the sagacity 
of a ’coon. That fellew had as pretty a collection of 
trees to select from as ever made a forest, and he just 
took to the meanest one in that county, I have forgotten 
what breed of a tree it was, but I do remember how high 
it was, and I shall never forget how thick it was, and I'll 
never forget how tough it was. It would have taken a 
“Steeple Jack” to climb it. So that just left us the alter- 
native of going through it, and the ax began to swing. It 
was glorious, invigorating, perspiring, blistering sport. 
How the echoes of those manly strokes went reverberating 
from tree to tree, clack claeking, calling back as they 
passed on into nothingness. 

Now that aged monument of time stood near a worm 
fence; and on a rise of ground a quarter of a mile 
away stood a farmhouse, in its peaked, puckered-up out- 
lines looking deserted and haunted in the moonbeams; 
and to prevent surprises we posted Dick on the fence as 
a sentry, not to challenge, only to warn (us). Well, 
aboui the time that tree was ready to fall, her brother 
collared the dogs, gathered in the pieces of gun, and 
collected the lantern, while the oarsman and I put in our 
last strokes with our last breath on the tree. It must have 
been the fall of the tree that woke Dick up, and revealed 
to his senses (what he had) a six-foot, raw-boned Michi- 
gan farmer with anger up, witlifn ten feet of him, coming 
head on. I have heard the whoop of an Indian and of a 
ferry boat in distress; but I have never heard anything 


quite so nerve-rattling as Dick’s screech. It all came in 
a heap, the tree, Dick and the howling dogs. Pande- 
monium reigned; the ’coon struck for a stream and the 
dogs after him, and we after the dogs, through briers, over 
stumps and fallen trees galore. The dogs caught the 
‘coon in a run in about nine inches of water and were 
doing fine battle when the oarsman got in with his bat 
and closed business. Swinging the ’coon over his shoulder 
we pulled out for a pasture field, in the center of which 
we sat down to await developments, among them Dick. 
Hearing nothing and seeing nothing, we commenced hal- 


loing, and instead of quietly making his way to us, ‘poor 
D ck would hello every time in return; and, of course, it 
did not take the sleuth long to locate Dick and grab 
him, and in that moment Dick’s heart could not have 
nearer gone out of him had he committed murder. We 
heard the collision and knew its consequences. The 
farmer took Dick home with him to hold as a ransom for 
his timber. We couldn't go home without him, so we 
followed and reconnoitered. It revealed Dick and his 
captor sitting in the kitchen with a candle between them 
eating apples. So we knocked and “gave ourselves up,” 
told the “granger to come to town in the morning and 
we would pay for the tree. He set up the cider and 
some good apples, and we pushed for town, some four 
miles away. 

Next day, according to agreement, we all met our friend 
of the timber at the hotel and proceeded to dispense our 
hospitality in earnest; entertained him for dinner, learned 
something about farming we didn’t know, and unraveled 
our several repertoires of stories, and had “just one 
more,” until about 4 P. M. we loaded our friend in his 
wagon, and he assured us that we could have all the 
derned timber on his place, and his neighbor’s place, too; 
“and they’s allus a jug o’ cider and a barrel of apples 
open to you.” And. strange as it may seem, after he had 
gone, some of us felt as though we owned most of that 
country, including its trees. her brother being the biggest 
shareholder—and I was blamed for his enriched condition. 


Of all the words on tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these, it: might have been. 


Tos. Ev-mer. 


Well Qualtfted for the Posttion. 
From the Duluth News-Tribune, 


An aristocratic woman, who has had the usual number of failures 
in the way of domestics, having tried nearly every meee, heard 
the other day that a number of girls had come here from Finland 
to seck employment as servants, and that they were highly re- 
commended «xs strong, intelligent, capable and generally excellent 
help. With thigh hope the housekeeper hied her to the office 
where these paragons were on exhibition, and was soon bronght 
face to face with 3 brawny specimen, who could not spool a word 
of Enelish. With the aid of an interpreter, the following con- 
versation took place: 

“Can you cook?” 

“Oh, no” 

a you wash and iron?” 

« Jo.”” 

“Can you sweep and dust, or clean the house?” 

“I have never done anythin like that.” 

“For goodness’ sake!” exclaimed the astonished matron to the 
interpreter, “ask her what she can do.” 

With calmness and complacency, the reply came back, “I can 
milk reindeer!” : : : 


\The Old Flint-Lock Musket. 


RumMacine the other day in the back attic of my 
mémory, among the dust and cobwebs of early recollec- 
tions, some of which I had thought, h at least, were 
obliterated, I stumbled across a long-forgotten remem- 
brance which, on brushing up a bit, became almost as 
fresh and bright as when it was first relegated to the 
limbo of temporary obscurity; it was that of an old flint- 
oan musket, designated in the olden time as a “Queen’s 

rm. 

There was a tradition in the days when the old gun 
was a palpable entity, that a certain Uncle Chet. had 
carried that self-same weapon when he “fit the Britishers” 
in the days of ’76. In the minds of us youngsters there 
was a more or less firmly rooted conviction that our en- 
joyment of the “certain unalienable rights of life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness” was largely due to that 
wea and the “man behind the gun.” A sort of halo 
of liberty seemed to hover over that homely aggregation 
of wood, iron and flint. A more impressive sentiment, 
however, was one engendered by the terrific racket which 
it made when some older, and hence more favored mem- 
ber of the household, fired it off. 

Equal in ee, afd greater in effect, were the senti- 
ments with which mother regarded the gun. Fear tinc- 
tured the views that she entertained, impelling the issu- 
ance of an ukase, absolute and prohibitive, touching the 
attitude of “us boys” thereto. This deterrent pronuncia- 
mento invested the situation with a charm that we longed 
but never dared to break. Whien, on all too rare occa- 
sions, a warning clatter from the henhouse betokened the 
invasion of a predatory hawk into the normal peaceful- 
ness of the feathered preserves, father or an elder brother 
would proceed to load the gun, then stalk stealthily to 
behind the barn, in an ever vain anticipation of ‘getting a 
shot,” with what sentiments of almost awe and rever- 
erce did we regard the weapon’s custodian; and we would 
wax impatient at the more than snail-like pace of time 
which debarred us from the privilege. 

The hens reassured and quiet restored, the old gun 
would be returned to its resting place in the woodhouse 
corner. At rare intervals, against the almost tearful ma- 
ternal protest, the gun would be permitted to retain its 
load. Upon such occasions mother would reiterate her 
standing injunction, impressing it upon us with the added 
force of contingent penalties. With what wonderful in- 
terest did this element of danger and its proscriptions in- 
vest that old firearm! From a simply interesting bit of 
mechanism it now became transformed into a potent, 
death-dealing embodiment of concrete power, about which 
we hovered and feasted our eyes, speculating as to what 
probable results would attend possible misadventures, 
such as the cat jumping on it and knocking it over. 
Deliberative sessions of this character would be usually 
dissolved by maternal motion, and its members ignomini- 
ously scattered. 

Unwritten history maintains that the musket originally 
came from Holland, in the company of a goodly body of 
adventurers, on the staunch ship William and Mary; also 
that it played a not inconsiderable part in the civilization 
of the New England Indians in the early days of that 
colony. Certain suggestive nicks engraved upon the 
curly maple stock were construed as a tally sheet of the 
Indians it had “civilized.” According to this record, the 
vumber of aborigines thus “made good” lacked but one 
of three-fourths of a score, and it was by no means the 
least interesting feature of the weapon. As an imagina- 
tive youngster, I was wont to weave a separate and in- 
dividual romance round about each specific nick, investing 
it with such gruesome details as, to my original intelli- 
gence, best appertained to mortal strife. 

However much credence these traditions were, in jus- 
tice, worthy of, they served to invest the old gun with an 
associate value that was keenly appreciated by those to 
whom they were familiar. In one of these individuals the 
knowledge aroused such an intense longing to possess 
himself of the war-like relic that he approached an elder 
brother of mine with a fine, new fowling-piece, of the 
most approved pattern, offering the same for the old flint- 
lock for the consideration of a bushel of potatoes “to 
boot.” My brother accepted the proposition with alacrity 
and, without the formality of consulting higher authority, 
made the trade. Father no sooner heard of the transac- 
tion, however, than the esteem in which he held the old 
flint-lock was made forcibly apparent and negotiations 
were nullified in short order. 

And so the old gun resumed its wonted corner, with 
the added ‘security of a revised paternal prohibition, ad- 
dressed to all the boys of the household, hedging it round 
about. The flight of the years eventually brought a 
period of my existence in which I felt old enough and 
venturous enough to encroach upon forbidden ground, and 
to shoot the proscribed old flint-lock. Of course the 
anticipation of an act of such stupendous import involved 
many hours of grave cogitation and no little preparation 
as to ways and means. I fixed upon a certain July 4 as 
the date of my projected infringement of the parental 
gun law. I managed to acquire a quantity of powder 
(that proved to be blasting powder) without the knowl- 
edge of any in the household; even my brothers were 
excluded from the secret. Fortune favored me, in that I 
was permitted to have a bed all to myselé on the night 
of July 3, the excessive heat affordi:.g af unsuspected 
pretext for advancing my claim thereto.. Barely had the 
final stroke of 12 o’clock died away when I stole softly 
down the stairs, realizing for the first time in life what 
was meant by one’s “heart getting in his throat.” Not a 
loose board protested nor a door squeaked, in the stereo- 
typed manner of the story books, and I reached the wood- 
house, secured the gun and escaped without disturbing a 
member of the sleeping household. A glorious full moon 
made the night almost as bright as midday, and I lost 
no time in getting to the secluded spot of prior selection. 
My hand trembled so that I could hardly measure out 
what I esteemed as the proper amount of powder, while 
all net +7 of disobedient boys in all of the story books I 
ever ha 
tassingly. Nevertheless, I finally sueceeded in getting the 
gun loaded, primed it with a bit of fine powder that I had 
purloined from the home horn, took a “rest” across 
a convenient fence rail, shut my led the trig- 


eyes and 
True to tradition and an establi habit of that 


ger. 


particular gun, the flint clicked upon the pan steel with no 


‘after the manner of a fire rocket. 


read, crowded in upon my mind most embar- 


further result. Again and again I repeated this prelimi- 
nary function, gaining courage as each successive trial 
produced no more alarming consequences than the sharp 
click of flint upon steel. At last, however. there was a 
spark, a flash, and, instead of the anticipated explosion, a 
terribly smoky and hissing demonstration of fireworks. 
This-was something new on my expected programme and 
I dropped the gun and ran behind a tree, whence I ven- 
tured to cast furtive glances at the fiery fountain, wonder- 
ing what had bewitched the old flint-lock, and half-fearing 
it was a retributive judgment on my disobedience. With 
a final splutter, the vesuvian demonstration ceased and I 
was enabled to ascertain that the charge (because of the 
powder being damp) had blown out through the vent, 
Then I was compelled 
to take one of my elder brothers into my confidence to get 
assistance to dig out the wadding, which I had rammed 
most vigorously into the long gun. I was forced to un-_ 
dergo a most unmerciful “rigging” for some time there- 
after, the others of the family wondering what signifi- 
cance attached to my brother’s allusions to “fireworks” 
ard kindred themes when I was present. 

But “the ice was broken,” so to speak, and it was not 
long until I felt sufficiently courageous to break the 
parental prohibition and take out the old gun with the 
coveted freedom I had so long envied in my elder . 
brothers. With what admiration I regarded that old 
weapon as I reflected upin the marvelous, yea, almost 
inconceivable, strides taken by man’s inventive faculties 
which had resulted in its evolution from the sling and 
cross-bow of historic days. True, I had heard of the 
“percussion lock” that was said to eclipse the flint and 
steel mechanism; but I failed to conceive how it was 
possible to construct anything more perfect in its opera- 
tion than the firing machinery of that self-same war- 
like institution that I clung to so loyally. To be sure the 
old flint and steel lock sometimes, oftener than other- 
wise, in fact, failed to meet the anticipations of the would- 
be shooter, remaining quiet when a noisy demonstration 
had been planned and looked for; but this, I argued, 
gladly condoning the seeming dereliction, was due rather 
to the setting of the flint than to any mechanical flaws. 

But the time soon came, however, when I was com- 
pelled to concede to the ozenasion lock its due superior- 
ity over the flint-lock. ‘\ial- something of the sentiment, 
I imagine, that leads w~'ves to slaughter and consume a 
wounded comrade, I ne -. oner detected a loss of prestige 
in the old flint-lock than [ underwent a radical change of 
heart and rated it as a clumsy imposition. In fact, I 
experienced such an antipathy toward it that I wrenched 
the barrel from the stock and determined to blow it out 
of its similitude to a gun barrel. I took a chum into 
my confidence and we fixed upon the coming Fourth of 
July, but a few days distant, to execute the intention. 
Very early in the morning, while all the country-side was 
yet wrapped in slumber, we went to a lofty, rocky emi- 
nence, taking the gun barrel, a half-pound canister of 
finest rifle powder, a quantity of plaster of paris, paner 
and matches. Emptying the contents of the canister into 
the barrel, followed by a paper wad, we moistened the 
plaster and rammed it down in small installments, until 
it came within about a foot of the muzzle, a solid obstruc- 
tion. Near the summit of the ledge was a huge rock 
which rested upon a solid rock base and which some big 
convulsion had split vertically. The two sections were 
separated several inches, and into this crevice we inserted 
the gun barrel, the muzzle down and resting firmly upon the 
base rock. Over the breech pan we placed a strip of paper, 
putting a little heap of powder on it, directly over that in 
the pan. Applying a match to one end of the paper we 
ran to the shelter of an overhanging rock and awaited 
developments. Nor did we wait long; soon there came a 
detonation that echoed among the hills and re-echoed 
through the silent woodland, followed by the cackling of 
fowls and the lowing of kine roused by this untoward 
demonstration. The morning air was heavy with smoke 
and stifling with the fumes of nitre as we emerged from 
our shelter and proceeded to look for souvenirs of the 
event. Of a sudden, with a mighty swish and a blood- 
curdling shriek, something came down from the o’er- 
canopying blackness and half buried itself in the rocky 
hillside. It was the old gun barrel, and, when we pulled 
it out, we found that, aside from scratches saperdicially 
received, it was perfectly uninjured. The force of that 
tremendous charge of powder, expended upon the un- 
yielding surface of solid rock, had, by its recoil, sent the 
barrel, like a mighty arrow, some thousands of feet up 
into the circumambient ether. Where, among latter day 
stub and twist or chokebores, can a barrel be found that 
would survive such a test? 


SAMUEL MANSFIELD STONE. 





Kansas Prairie Chickens. 


LEAVENWORTH, Kan., Aug. 27.—A hunting party, of 
which A. Maduska, D. R. Anthony, Jr., Albert Schill- 
ing and Carl Schilling were members, returned yester- 
day from western Kansas with a bag of 51 prairie 
chickens. The chicken shooting has not been satisfac- 
tory this year, many other hunters returning with empty 
bags. While on this trip Mr. Maduska had a narrow 
escape from serious injury or possible death by the burst- 
ing of his gun. Maduska’s dog had just pointed a 
covey of chickens. As the birds raised Maduska downed 
one bird with the right barrel and covering a second bird 
pulled the trigger. At the discharge of the gun the 
shooter reeled back, badly stunned. Upon investigation 
it was found that the gun had burst at the breech. A 
large piece of the metal flew off and went whistling 
through the air with the noise of a piece of shrapnel, 
so says Charles Kulp, who was standing by Maduska 
when the explosion occurred. __ 

That Mr. Maduska escaped serious injury was a piece 
of great good fortune. He has been an ardent sports- 
man for the past 40 years and never before had such 
an accident. ae, enough, the shot which caused 
the gun to burst also killed a prairie chicken. 














4 The rates laos. ~~ 


Cuicaco, Aug. 29.—A sudden drop has taken .place 


in.the angling ardor of this community, and instead of 
going fishing everybody now is getting ready to go 
shooting. I do not. know. where all the bird dogs come 
from, but I have seen more in the last two days than 
for the last six months put together before that time. 
As nearly as can be told there is going to be an un- 
usually large exodus of chicken and duck shooters Sept. 
1. It seems to be the general belief that we are not go- 
ing to have much chicken shooting in Illinois this year, 
and our duck shooters practically agree that wé cannot 
count on much shooting at ducks in this part of the 
world any more. 

I presume that there are some localities in Illinois 
where very descent chicken shooting will be had, but 
of those who are making preparations now for a chicken 
shoot, a very large proportion are figuring on going 
outside of this State. One party of more than twenty 
shooters from different portions of the State of Michi- 
gan stopped off here in Chicago yesterday and are go- 
ing on west to-morrow. Nearly all of these gentlemen 
will shoot in South Dakota at different points, a good 
many of them going out along the line of the Milwau- 
kee and St. Paul Railway. There will also be.a good 
many shooters who will go to Minnesota for their open- 
ing hunt. Wisconsin will get its usual proportion, and 


it is to be said that there is much better chicken hunt-. 


ing in Wisconsin than is generally known or advertised. 
I have not heard from my old chicken shooting com- 


panion, Mr. Neal Brown, of Wausau, Wis., this fall, but . 


suppose that he has no chickens this year, or that he 
has no chicken dog. I am afraid the old meat dog 
of my old friend, Jim Varney, at Babcock, has passed 
in his checks before now. 


The Crop. ae 


- It is too early as yet to make any confident predic- 
tions in fegatd to the chicken crop. Tlie ititpression is 
that it is as good as it has been for the last two of 
three years over most of the West. It is perhaps bet- 
ter in Minnesota than it has been for many years. There 
will be a few birds jeft in Iowa, bit Lowa 1s fot a model 
of excellence in the enforcement of gaine jaws. Sotith 
Dakota will have as many birds as it had last year. The 
law in North Dakota is not stringently enforced, but 
there wi!l be birds in most of the old places in that State. 
I do. not hear much from Nebraska or Kansas, and 
think that the prairie chicken is not so pfotiiinerit there 
as it was a few years ago. Mr. Jason C. Clark, of Okla- 
homa City, O. T., tells me that he used to live in Kan- 
sas until a year or so ago, and was instrumental in the 
framing of the Kansas gattie law, subject, of course, to 
the amendments of the Legislature, as is always if- 
evitable. Mr. Clark says.that there are no praitie chick- 
ens now left in lower Kansas, but states that in his newly 
adopted home of Oklahoma they have rattling good 
chicken shooting. He asks me to come down and prove 
the truth of this assertion, and naturally I wish I might 
have one more hunt in the beautiful Indian Nations 
country, where I used to shoot chickens years ago. 


Dog Tratners in Oklahoma, 


Mr. Clark adds that, although they have a great many 
prairie chickens left in Oklahoma, i can see the early 
finish of the birds in that reg'on also, in spite of the 
efforts of a great many citizens to break up the illegal 
shooting of game in that territory. He states that much 
of the destruction of the game there is done by “soon- 
ers,” whose numbers are largely made up of dog train- 
ers from the Southern States. He says that last week 
a party of 12 dog trainers from Mississippi with more 
than 30 dogs, passed through Oklahoma City in search 
of chicken country. It hardly need be stated that these 
men killed very large numbers. of bir’s before the sea- 
son opened. Not all of them did work of that kind, but 
some of them did. We had a very good instance of 
that kind reported in Forrest anp STREAM of last week 
from the State of Minnesota. Nothing but good work 
at game law enforcement by the local men can break up 
this “sooner” shooting, and it is much to be hoped that 
the men of Oklahoma will lock the door of their game 
stable before and not after the horse is stolen. 


Testlog Michigan Export Law. 


Early last spring William Van Pelt, of Wayne County, 
Mich., was convicted of having wild ducks in his pos- 
session for the purpose of shipping the same out of the 
State. The case was appealed to the Michigan Supreme 
Court, which took the ground, now well supported by 
many precedents in other States, that the State owns 
the game and has a right to restrict its taking and use. 
Van Pelt appealed from the Supreme Court of Michigan 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, the case go- 
ing up on Aug. 25. This case is one of very great in- 
terest to all sportsmen and to all legally or personally 
concerned with matters of game protection. It has 
been stated in my hearing in dozens of instances that 
the State of Michigan dared not undertake to enforce 
the law prohibiting the export of fish and game. The 
result of this case will, it is to be hoped, put an end to 
this sort of talk. This case, unfortunately, does not 
cover the question of carrying game out of the State, as 
it is understood that Van Pelt intended to ship his game 
and not carry it with him. None the less, the decision 
of the U. S. Supreme Court will be awaited with much, 
interest. Gradually the game laws of the United States 
are gaining definiteness and acquiring respect. 


Where Shall They Go? 


Mr. Sam J. Ryan, of Appleton, Wis., wants some 
good readers of Forest AND STREAM to help him frame 
up a trip for next year. The readers of Forest AnD 
STREAM know everything in the world that is worth 
knowing, and I feel sure that Mr. Ryan will get the in- 
formation he desires. His. letter follows: 

“Mr. P. M. Conkey and self are planning a Jong 
ganoe trip for next year and want some pointers, We 


‘ 


‘close to White Oaks. 
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want to hear from parties who have made trips on the 
Albany, Rainy and English rivers northwest of Lake 
Superior; also, would like to hear from those who have 
made trips on waters in northern Minnesota and on the 
Ottawa and Gatineau rivers.” 


In the Dry Southwest. 


Mr. M. S. Taliaferro, now of Watseka, IIl., came into 
my office one day this week and stirred me all up. 
Mr. Taliaferro and I used to be mixed up in newspaper 
work and other things down in White Oaks, New Mex- 
ico, something like a quarter of a century ago. He is 
now just on his way for a visit to White Oaks, which 
point he left some years ago, when all of us had to walk 
out of town. He has a brother living down in that coun- 
try, and thus knows considerable of what has been go- 
ing on in that far off corner of the world as the years 
have been rolling by. I want to go down there some 
time and revisit the old places which I knew, but I am 
afraid I shall find a country much changed and hardly 
so interesting to-day. Mr. Taliaferro tells me that some 
of my old friends are dead, and a good many of them 
are in the penitentiary. One of them is postmaster at 
Las Vegas; one has made a fortune in cattle ranching; 
another has got rich out of a mine which we all thought 
was worthless; another one has been to Congress a 
couple of time. One who was at one time rich is now 
clerking in a grocery store in Chicago; and so on, and 
sc on. Most of the boys who stuck it out have made 
their pile long ago, and I reckon Taliaferro and I 
missed 1t when we walked out of White Oaks. We used 
t have to ride 90 miles by stage.. Now the Rock Island 
road has built within six miles of the town and. has a 
station on the Carizozo stock ranch, where Jimmie Al- 
cock and I used to hunt afitelope, before Jimmie went 
back to England. Another railroad runs from El Paso 
Lincoln County, which used to 
be about as big as the whole State of Pennsylvania, is 
now cut tip into three counties. Old Whiteman, the Jew, 
is replaced by a number of modern merchandizers. The 
town has got plum quiet, and nobody down in that part 
of the world is now allowed to wear his six shooter! 
These surely must be changes, my countrymen, and 
they matk the changes which have gone on all over the 
West. This part of New Mexico twenty years or so ago 
was about as fetnote from civilization as any in the 
United States. You see what it is to-day. I am afraid 
1 should be a very sad man if I went down to my old 
stamping gfotitids. 

And yet there might be some trout and turkeys down 
in the far Southwest even to-day. My friend tells me 
that a party of hunters brought in a wagon load of 
antelope one day this year. The trout fishing over on 
the Riodoso, on the Mescallero Apache Reservation, 
is said still to be good. My old friend and roommate, 
McDonald, now manager of the Carizozo stock ranch, 
has plenty of horses and buck-boards these days, as well 
as a wife and some children, none of which he had when 
Tt last saw him 20 years ago? Another old friend, Jim 
Nabours, once foreman of the Carizozo, after a big ex- 
perience in ranching for himself, now has a ranch over 
toward the Nogals. Others of the boys are scattered 
here, there and everywhere all over the territory. I be- 
lieve if I should go down in there I could get a place 
to sleep once in a while, and someone to go fishing or 
antelope hunting with me. Quien sabe? 

Quien sabe?—I think I will quit right here. That old 
Spanish phrase was one which one heard continually 
down at White Oaks, but I have not heard it up here 
for more than twenty years. This-is a shore funny 
world, but on some occasions not altogether as good 
as it might be. 


A Notable Camera Hunter. 


Hon. Geo. Shiras, 3d, of Pittsburg, recently passed 
through this city on his way home after a sojourn at 
his camp in northern Michigan. Mr. Shiras has this season 
enlarged his famous collection of game photographs by 
inany other beautiful specimens. He has now what is 
perhaps the most complete and beautiful collection of 
photographs of wild game animals ever made in this 
part of the country. There ate’ many sportsmen of 
America who would be glad to see this series published 
in accessible form, and Mr. Shiras has made some rash 
promises looking in that direction. 


Forestry Coavention, 


Aug. 29.—At the convention of the American Forestry 
Association at Lansing, Mich., yesterday, Gen. C. C. An- 
drews, chief fire warden of Minneapolis, read a paper 
on the Minnesota system of preventing and checking 
forest fires. Other addresses were made by Dr. Gif- 
ford, of the New York State College of Forestry; H. 
B. Ayres, of Carleton, Minn.; Frank G. Miller, of the 
Bureau of Forestry; W. Winchester, of Grand 
Rapids; H. H. Chapman, of the Minnesota experiment 
farm; Grand Master G. B. Horton, of the Michigan 
State Grange; Gov. A. T. Bliss, and State Land Com- 
missioner Wildey. 

Sr. Paut, Minn.; Aug. 30.—The baggagemen of the 
Union Depot here say they never saw the like of the 
hunting travel. “There’s more going out this year than 
all that had gone out of here in the last three years,” 
said one baggage hustler to me. 

I met here this morning Mr. Richard Merrill, of Mil- 
waukee, who was just having an interview with State 
Warden Sam Fullerton about a shooting permit. Dick 
had a nice box full of dogs, some likely looking gun 
cases, etc. “I’d hate to have my men confiscate this 
outfit,” said.Mr.. Fullerton, “but we’ve sworn in a big 
lot of men and they will enforce the license law. Dick 
had a permit. I think Sam was sorry. It does him good 
to panen a good $400.gun and a crate of dogs once in 
a while. 

By the way, Mr. Fullerton and I are going up to 
Fergus Falls to see our old friend, Jimmie Jones, who 
has. about -800 acres solid full of poses chickens 
waiting for us. Five dogs—good, cool weather—oh, I 
don’t» know! ; 

Mr. and Mrs. Shattuck ,of Minneapolis, are inaugurat- 
ing a -bad. precedent in chicken hunting. They used to 
tour. in a hunting wagon, This year it is an automobile. 
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They have started for South Dakota and will follow 
closely the line of the Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad. 
If it is getting to be necessary to use an automobile 


some swift for 
eld trial winner 


in chicken hunting, the pace is gettin 
the dogs. But I suppose a modern 
won't. mind it. 
_ Among the Eastern sportsmen to make chicken hunt- 
ing expeditions into the West for the season now open- 
ing, is Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., 14 years of age, but ap- 
parently full heir to his father’s love for field sports. 
he young hunter arrived in Chicago yesterday, and 
will, on the hunt, be the guest of H. R. McCullough, 
vice-president of the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
way; Marvin Hughitt, Jr., general freight manager of 
the same railway, and Mr. E. W. Cox, all of Chicago. 
The start will be made to-day for South Dakota, where 
a few days will be spent on the grouse stubbles. After 
that the party will return to northern Wisconsin, fish 
for a time in waters along the northwestern line. The 
first sporting trip of an Eastern boy into the West is 
something he never forgets all the rest of his life, and, 
although it will be relatively a very tame part of the 
West which Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., visits, there is little 
doubt he will enjoy himself. 


E. Hovea. 
Hartrorp Buitprnc, Chicago, Ill, 


Bill Sewall and the President. 


Boston, Aug. 30.—Bill Sewall, of Island Falls, Me., is 
the envied of all the Maine guides to-day. He has been 
especially honored by President Roosevelt; called to the 
President’s side by the President himself. Twenty-three 
years ago, Theodore Roosevelt, “a raw young chap,” as 
Bill described him, came down to the camps of Bill in 
Maine and spent a hunting season with him. The next 
year he came again, and then again, till the yearly visit 
came to be a regular annual event. Later Mr. Roosevelt 
decided to start a hunting ranch in North Dakota, and 
nobody would do like Bill Sewall, his Maine guide and 
hunting friend, to manage it. Arrangements were com- 
pleted, and the camp was put in charge of Bill Sewall and 
his nephew, Wilmot Dow. Later Mrs. Sewall came, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Dow, to do the cooking and look after 
the men. Sixteen years ago the ranch was abandoned, and 
the Sewalls and Dows came back to Maine. Naturally 
they thought a great deal of Mr. Roosevelt, and Bill now 
declares that he always knew that he would be President 
some day. They had not seen him since they came back 
to Maine. When the President made up his mind to 
come to Bangor he sent a telegram to Bill to meet him, 
and one of the first things he did on leaving the train 
was to ask the chief of police if Bill Sewall, of Island 
Falls, was in town. But nobody among the officials had 
seen such a man. At the conclusion of a short address 
from the steps of the Bangor House, the President said, 
by way of conclusion: “Now, I want to act the part of 
town crier for a moment. I have a friend lost in the 
crowd. If anybody sees Bill Sewall, of Island Falls, 
around this county, I wish they would say to him that I 
want him here’to ects with me.” 

Some one shouted: ‘“He’s here now. Governor Powers 
has got him.” It seems that Sewall and his wife and 
Mrs. Dow—Dow having died some years ago—had come 
to Bangor, in response to the President’s telegram. But 
Bill, naturally feeling bashful about coming into the pres- 
ence of the President, had kept in the background, till 
Governor Powers had found him and dragged him for- 
ward, in response to the President’s proclamation. 

“Indeed, I am glad to see you,” said the President, shak- 
ing the hand of his old guide. 

“You’re no gladder’n I be,” replied Sewall. 

And there was a suspicion of moisture in the eyes of 
both men which lent pathos to the spoken words. 

“Are you glad you came?” some one asked Bill during 
the afternoon. 

“T was glad before I came,” he dryly answered. 

“The last time I ate with Bill Sewall,” explained the 
President to some of his friends at the luncheon, “we 
dined off a bit of boiled muskrat.” 

“Muskrat isn’t such very bad eatin’,” sai.’ Bill. 

“You remember that we had to eat it fo. want of any 
other meat?” 

It seems that on that particular day the hr ters had 
traveled far, but had shot nothing but a muskrat. 

Mrs. Sewall and Mrs. Dow were presented late1, and a 
most pleasant meeting it was, with reminiscences and 
recollections of adventures almost forgotten by the Prvesi- 
dent. Bill sat at the President’s right hand at the luncheon 
where the big officials and their wives were assembled, and 
after all the old guide was glad that he came down to 
Bangor. “I wanted to see him,” said Bill, and my wife 
she wanted to see him, and we’re glad we came.” 

It seems that Mr. Roosevelt’s appointment to the Civil 
Service Commission was the incident which led to the 
breaking up of the ranch. 

“He did not really want the place,” said Bill. ‘“He 
liked ranch life and he could make more money from 
his books. I told him he ought to take it, and I remem- 
ber I said at the time, “Take it, it will lead up to other 
things. Some day you'll be President.’ 

“He thought I was joking him then, and he said: 

“*You think more of me than I do of myself.’ But 
what I said has come true, and he'll be our next Presi- 
dent, sure as you’re born.” Bill is a sort of David Harum, 
for quaintness, in his own town; postmaster and general 
good fellow. SPECTAL. 


Shipment of Western Game. 


WE printed last week the Department of Agriculture 
circular respecting interstate commerce on birds and game. 
Paragraph 5, relating to Western game, has been revise 
and now reads as follows: . 

(5) Western Game.—All the States and Territories 
west of the Mississippi River except six prohibit export of 
all game protected by local laws. Of the six exceptions, 
Louisiana and Texas prohibit export of all game except 
a few birds, while Arkansas, Missouri, Montana, and 
of certain species or prac- 
tically cut off export trade in game by means of other re- 
strictions.. Eastern dealers in ——? or receiving such 

ame from these States encour: irect violations of 
ocal Jaws and may render themselves liable to the penal- 
ties provided for violating the Federal law, 
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Non-Residents. 


Editor Forest and Stream: : 

Having read articles in your columns on non-resident 
licenses and thinking that it is a question which deserves 
some investigating, not in regard to any one State, but, 
to all, I wish to ask of the readers three things: 4 

First—Is a non-resident State license law a law which 
would prove constitutional in the United States if it 
were tried or tested? ; 

Second—Would a non-resident license law be one ol 
the most effectual laws with which to protect the game? 

Third—Does a non-resident law add to the welfare of 
a community in which it is enforced or not? 

I wish to see all game protected by laws or lincenses 
or whatever is best and fair to all persons concerned. 

In regard to my first question, does any person know 
of a case where this law was tested or will some person 
who knows explain what is meant in the United States 
Constitution when it says in Article IV, Section 2, Clause 
1, “The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
States,” and again in Article XIV, Section 1, “No State 
shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States.” 
I have heard of cases where persons were fined for not 
taking out the license, but they, like many others I sup- 
pose, were more willing to pay the fine than risk send- 
ing the case to higher courts, especially so when in 
one case where the license if taken out would have cost 
$25, and the fine for not taking it was only $10. Laws 
are a puzzle to me, particularly in some States where 
county licenses exist, and you pay taxes to keep up the 
game, stock streams with fish and pay $10 to $20 every 
time you cross a line where all the laws have been 
changed and altered for the especial benefit of the game 
in that particular locality. : 

Virginia has a law which allows no persons from 
Maryland to shoot wild fowl in certain parts of the State 
of Virginia unless they first pay for a license, but, again, 
it allows all Marylanders who belong to a certain asso- 
ciation to shoot without a license. Is this constitutional 
and can laws be made to deal differently with different 
persons simply because they belong to an association 
or not? A smaller matter than being a resident of the 
State or not, I think. Let us suppose two hunters, both 
from Maryland or any other State, are arrested in Vir- 
ginia for hunting without a license, and both are found 
guilty of precisely the same violations, but the one 
states to the court that he is a member of a certain as- 
sociation and is acquitted, while the other, because he 
does not belong to it, is convicted. 

Now, is a non-resident law the best to protect the 
game with? I know that ducks by the thousand are sent 
to the market from the State of Virginia. They have 
the law on ducks. Some species are hunted there the 
year around legally, and I do not believe any are near 
so well protected there as they are in some other States 
that have no’ non-resident license. In some States the 
game is protected to a certain extent, but in no case do 
I believe it is the non-resident law which does it, but 
some other law, such as one which does not allow game 
to be shipped from the States, only a certain amount 
to be killed by each hunter or no sale of game, and 
various other and better laws could be made, I believe. 

In some instances the non-resident law never was 
passed for the protection of game, but wholly for the 
protection of the people, that they in their district could 
kill all they wished and do with it as they pleased with- 
out being afraid some other fellow would get in and get 
some for his own use and enjoy a vacation, for I don’t 
believe very many persons who travel any distance to 
hunt could be classed as a game hog or market hunter. 

In Maine I have thought the game better protected 
than in most any other States; yet they have never 
passed the non-resident license law, and I have always 
looked at Maine as saying to her neighbors, “Come with 
us to hunt or fish and we will treat you as if you were 
one of us, giving you all the show we can.” Some other 
State laws read about the same as, “Raus mit em!” and 
I am much’ like the Irishman who once had an experience 
at a German picnic; always afterward he used to say, 
“If you ever go to a German picnic and they begin to 
yell ‘Raus mit em,’ get out!” 

I hear that the game in Maine is decreasing, and if 
it requires a non-resident license to protect it, I say 
put it on, and if my coming with a gun and $20 will 
help the game increase more than coming with the gun 
alone would, I'll be willing to bring both. But I say 
try to show by your laws that you wish to be as fair 
with all as you can and that you wish them to come; if 
you do. 

In regard to the third question, I know very little, 
but we may safely say that_the men in general who travel 
to a distant State to hunt will leave from $25 to $75 in 
that State, and many of the same class will cease to visit 
a State if they think a law exists which is intended to 
give them a slight hint not to come or a good pull at 
the leg simply for the purpose of making money. 

I think most persons go to the States which have no 
license and their money goes to the private citizens, 
making them better off, but it does not go toward the 
game. I also think a lesser number of persons go to 
States with the license, but the decrease favors the game. 
The money has also decreased especially with the pri- 
vate citizens, some of it has gone to the State, but 
whether it will ever help the game or not is in many 
States a question and in some, I am sure, it never does. 

I may be mistaken in a number of ways, but will some 
person with more experience and knowledge please 
write. WoopHawk. 


lowa Prairie Chickens. 


Humpoior, Ia., Aug. 23.—About a week is left now 
before the season opens in Iowa on chickens and ducks, 
and sportsmen have been preparing for some time. From 
the best information the chicken shooting will not be 
above the average this year in Iowa.’ Storms have done 
much damage to the young birds in southern and cen- 
tral Towa, and the shooting there will be poor. In the 
rorthern part-and especially the extreme northern part 
the shooting will be quite good, Many Iowa sportsmen 





ure lookin "rs Minnesota to give them og 
ooting this fall. Reports are from all s 
of that State telling of an naablacietone of 3 
and _as the non-resident license of $10 is somewhat reason- 
able, many will journey north. , . 

The usual large amount of “sooner” shooting has been 
done this year in Iowa, and State Game Warden Lincoln 
has had little money to cope against it, Farmers apd 
town sportsmen have been blazing away at the half-grown 
birds ever since the first of August, as though there was 
no law prohibiting it. a 

Every year which opens the chicken shooting in Iowa 
finds the poor man set back a notch further in the line of 
successful chicken shooting. The farmers are getting 
more and more strict about who hunts upon their lands, 
and a bird dog has become almost a necessity, although 
when one is lucky enough to know farmers who will 
pilot him to the birds it is a great help, but even then one 
needs a dog to find the birds which have been shot. A 
friend writing to me from southeastern Kansas has the 
tollowing. among other things, to say about conditions 
there: “There are a few chickens around here, but about 
two weeks ago some parties were out killing them off. 
We have a few game lows in this State, but there is no 
State game warden and very few others. There is no 
effort being made to enforce the game laws, and quail are 
shot all winter and summer, too, for that matter.” 

Commencing September first turtle doves can be shot in 
this State, and I hope to have something to say about 
these birds later on. G. J. Bick Net. 


No Young Ducks in Montana. 


SuHeLsy Junction, Mont., Aug. 26.—Editor Forest and 
Stream; This year there are no young ducks in this 
region. The high prairie in this part of northern Mon- 
tana, close to the mountains, is dotted with a thousand 
little lakes, on each of which usually breed ducks of 
various kinds, and all through the summer two, three 
ot half a dozen broods may be seen swimming in these 
lakes. This year, however, there are none. 

The spring and summer, up to mid-July. were extra- 
ordinarily cold and rainy, and it is believed that the en- 
tire absence of young birds is due to this fact. Since this 
portion of Montana is commonly so great a breeding 
ground for ducks the failure of ducks to breed here is 
really a serious matter to Western duck shooters gen- 
erally. Whether the same weather conditions and the 
same absence of breeding took place north. of the 
boundary line along the mountains, in the Provinces of 
Assiniboia and Alberta is not known. 

Ducks are already migrating in northern Montana and 
people are beginning to shoot them, 


Connecticut Rail Opening. 


Mitrorp, Conn., Sept. 2.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The rail season in Connecticut opened Sept. 1, and what 
its early days will bring forth no man yet knows. The 
experience of two shovers on the Housatonic River the 
day before the season opened was not encouraging. One 
man passing through the grass of one of the best pieces 
of ground on the river, and covering territory that it takes 
an hour to pass over, started but a single bird. Another 
man covering another large strip of grass started only 
two birds, 

This seems very discouraging as to the breeding of rail 
on this particular ground. If it is true that no birds were 
bred there this season, the reason is probably to be found 
in the wet weather of the early summer which may have 
destroyed the eggs or the young birds. It will be in- 
teresting to have reports from the shooting at various 
points and thus to learn whether similar conditions pre- 
vail elsewhere. We shall look with interest for reports 
from the marshes at North Haven and at Essex, Conn., as 
well as from other points. 





i Tribble Remembered How. 


Rifle, Colo., Aug. 13—W. E. Tribble is the hero of 
a desperate hand-to-hand encounter with two bears, and 
that he escaped with his life was due in part to the visit 
of President Roosevelt to this part of the country two 
years ago. Mr. Roosevelt showed the old guide just 
how to give the coup de grace to a bear with the knife. 
Tribble, while in the mountains, was surprised by a griz- 
zly. and succeeded in dispatching him a la Roosevelt. 
When confronted by another big bear, he dispatched it 
in a like manner. Tribble was covered with wounds, but 
managed to crawl to his horse, and ride to camp, where 
he lost consciousness. 


At Moldanga, a village in the Bankura district, a poor 
old ryot was sitting one morning lately in the front of his 
hut. A tiger, which had been committing havoc among 
the sheep and cattle in the neighboring villages, suddenly 
made his appearance and coolly walked into the hut. A 
little child, a grandson of the ryot, was in the hut, and 
the old man at. once rushed inside and was coming out 
with the child when the tiger fell upon them. There was 
a country-made axe close by, and with this weapon the 
man fought the tiger for a time, and then stepping out, 
shut and bolted the door of the hut frem Outside. 
“Master Stripes” was made a close prisoner in the 
peasant’s hut and was kept there for several hours until 
he could be shot. The old man and his grandchild, who 
were severely mauled bv the brute, expired a few days 
after the occurrence.—Asian. x @ 












Take inventory of the good things in this issue 
of Forest Awp Stream. Recall what a fund was 
given last week. Count om what is to come nest 
week. Was there ever in all the world a more 


abundant weekly store of sportsmen’s reading? 





All communications intended for Forzst awn Srazam should - 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., New 
York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 
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Fish and Fishing. 


Some Monster Maskinonge. 

THE present seems to be a record year for large maski- 
nonge. From the vicinity of the Thousand Islands come 
reports of catches of very heavy fish. Having no means 
of authenticating the stories of these big fellows, I had 
determined to pass them by unnoticed until a possible 
opportunity should offer for verifying them. In the mean- 
time, however, come two stories of even larger fish, about 
the verification of which these is no possibility of doubt. 
On Aug. 21 the Ontario Department of Fisheries at 
Toronto received a magnificent specimen of maskinonge, 
over five feet long and weighing fifty-two pounds. It 
was caught in the branch of the Rideau River which 
passes through Kemptville, by Sam. J. Martin, of Kempt- 
ville. Big as this specimen was, it has been cast alto- 

ether in the shade by a capture by a French-Canadian, 
Mir. Alphonse Allard, at Chateauguay, on the border of 
the St. Lawrence, a little west of Montreal. This monster, 
which was sixty pounds in weight, had a girth of twenty- 
seven inches. The length of the head from the tip of the 
snout to the back of the gill, was exactly a foot. It was 
sold to a Montreal dealer, and was exposed to view in the 
shop of T. Charbonneau & Co., of Bonsecours Market. 
There have undoubtedly been larger maskinonge caught 
than that just reported, but it is claimed that no larger 
one has been seen for many years past in the Montreal 


markets. 
The Philology of the Maskinonge. 


There are probably almost as many different ways of 
spelling the name of this fish as there were, up to a few 
years ago, of writing the name of the fresh-water salmon 
of Lake St. John. I was induced some time ago to pre- 
pare a paper for the Royal Society of Canada on the 
philology of the ouananiche, giving some twenty different 
spellings of the name, and contending for the general 
adoption and use of the form of the word which has 
priority in its favor. While upon this free American 
soil we have no academy, as they have in France, to arbi- 
trarily spell for us all our difficult and scientific names. 
but can fearlessly employ as many different orthographical 
forms of the same word as may tickle our fancy; conveni- 
erce would seem to dictate at least an attempt to arrive 
as nearly as possible at uniformity in the spelling of more 
or less familiar names. 

In the case of. Esox nobilior, or Lucius masquinongy, 
whose popular title in its original form, like that of the 
ouananiche, comes down to us, as correctly claimed by the 
late Fred Mather, from its Indian nomenclature, an ap- 
parent desire to get away. from French orthography has 
produced a somewhat similar confusion of language to 
that which so long existed in the case of the ouananiche. 
The original spelling of the Indian name was undoubtedly 
“maskinonge.” and such it is still officially called in the 
statutes of Canada, in which country the fish was first 
known and the name originated. According to Bishop 
Lafleche, who was a recognized authority upon Indian 
customs and dialects, and in his early life a devoted mis- 
sionary to the Northwest, “maskinonge” is derived from 
mashk (deformed) and kinonje (a pike), and was applied 
to the Esox nobilior by the Indians, because it appeared 
to them a deformed or different kind of pike from that 
to which they had been accustomed. The river of the 
same name that flows into Lake St. Peter, which name 
has been extended to the town built at its mouth, and to 
the county of which it is the chief place, was doubtless 
so called from the number of these fish taken in or near 
its estuary, and after their Indian name. And it is a 
singular corroboration of the absolute correctness of the 
French orthography “maskinonge,” that no less an au- 
thority than Dr. James A. Henshall,-the author of the 
paper on this fish in “American Game Fishes,” following 
the nomenclature of Dr. Mitchil, and of De Kay in his 
“Fishes of New York,” substitutes for nobilior, as the 
name of this particular species, masquinongy, which is 
about as near as it is possible for English orthography to 
gc in representing the correct pronunciation of “maski- 
nonge.” Yet Dr. Henshall claims that by common con- 
sent and custom the. name is “mascalonge”’ among the 
majority of anglers, and that “mascalonge” it will be for 
generations to come. Nor does this mongrel name repre- 
sent the full extent of the departure from the original 
name. Dr. Henshall mentions, among other forms, 
“muscalonge,” “muskellunge,” “muskallonge,” etc., and 
a variety of other spellings has been adopted by other 
writers. “Muskellunge’—one of the forms already 
quoted—is the name employed to designate the species 
by Dr. Brown Goode. in his “American Fishes,” and is as 
far removed from the original name as “winninish’” is 
from “ouananiche.” It may take some time to arrive at 
uniformity in the spelling of Esox nobilior’s familiar 
name, but it is encouraging to note the general conform- 
ity, in recent years, to the name “ouananiche,”’ which is 
the statutory designation in the country in which that 
fish is found, and it may be useful to point out that 
“maskinonge” is also the statutory form of the name of 
another Canadian fish, and, like “ouananiche,” has in its 
favor the undoubted claim of priority of nomenclature. 
However, the Bard of Avon, whose frequent references 
to hook and line shows that he was quite as well up in 
angling as in botany, is authority for the statement that 
“a rose any other name smells quite as sweet,” and 
no matter how we spell the name of the great game fish 
of the St. Lawrence, the angler who takes it with be- 
coming tackle, will find that has a foeman worthy of 


his steel. 
Tackle for Maskiconge. 


Most maskinonge are taken with hand line and trolling 
spoon, and hauled in hand over hand, so that the fish have 
nO opportunity of displaying their game qualities at all. 
I am to say that I have seen the large brook trout 
of some of the finest of our Canadian lakes treated in the 
same ike manner. one 
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St. Lawrence elt sete pounds fairly to water was tolerably clear, but not too bright, and with “I replaced the hooks by a little larger set, with the 
- on it in twenty minutes, as Dr. Henshall once did, © such an attraction I expected something heavy. stoutest -gimp -and’ swivels, and once more I tried my 
e has certainly enjoyed twenty minut ““My>float was‘a large-sized pike float for live bait, and fortune with a bait exactly resembling the first. In a 


of exciting _ 
and has reason to be proud of his ievement. a 
taut line, the maski often leaps clear of the water, 
and being a powerful fish, requires at this time very care- 
ful handling. The great difficulty, with light tackle, is to 
keep the maskinonge from running into and entangling 
himself in the weeds, rushes, or sunken tree tops in 
which he probably lay concealed when he rushed for the 
angler’s bait. This cannot always be done, but there is 
sport in trying it, and good assistance can be rendered 
the fisherman by his guide, who should know enough to 
pull for deep water immediately a fish is hooked. The 
rod should not be more than nine feet in length, and 
eleven or twelve ounces in weight, but the hook should be 
fastened to the line on a gimp snell, for the teeth of the 
fish renders gut impossible of success. 


Doctored Carp and Catfish. 


Not very long ago I was dining in a New England hotel 
when the waiter brought me a portion of fish, which was 
described upon the menu card as bluefish. My companion, 
who was a resident of the place, asked me if I knew what 
I was eating, and surprised me by the remark that it 
was simply carp so prepared and served up as to imitate 
the better fish. To the credit of the hotel’s culinary de- 
partment I am compelled to say that the fish- formed by no 
means an unsavory dish, and that it was a very fair imita- 
tion of bluefish. f om reminded of this misrepresentation 
on the part of the hotel people, by reading in a New 
Orleans newspaper of a new fishing traffic which has 
sprung up in California, and which is described as being 
rapidly developed into a large and paying business along 
the lower coast. It consists of the catching and selling 
of the river catfish to a company at three cents per pound. 
The fish are emptied and then packed in barrels, salted and 
shipped to some northern city, where they are chemically 
prepared as to color and flavor, packed in cans, and 
labeled and sold as salmon. It is claimed that when 
thus prepared for canning, the fish cannot be detected, 
either in flavor or color, from the genuine Pacific coast 
salmon. Some of these fish weigh as much as fifty pounds 
each, and those engaged in catching them have been 
known to earn as much as five dollars a day. 

I was expatiating the other day upon the immorality of 
the frauds committed upon unsuspecting consumers, who 
in this age of shams are offered all kinds of foul imita- 
tions with their food, when I was tenderly invited, from 
the other side of the dining table, to say what I thought 
of the iniquity of men who impose upon the credulity of 
the lower orders of creation, by offering to hungry trout 
the tinsel imitation of their natural food, in order to lure 
them to their death. But that, as Kipling would say, is 
altogether another story! And fishes are not of those to 
whom we are expected to do as we would they should do 
unto us, are they? That is only one reason why I 
think the question posed to me and the laughter that fol- 
lowed it around the table were so very cruel and uncalled 
for. Don’t you? E. T. D. CHAMBERS. 


Fishing in the Atbara. 


Where is the Atbara? Take down your map of Africa, 
tind the Nile, and follow it with your finger, past Cairo, 
Luxtor, Karnak, the Lower Cataract, Phila, Korosko and 
Berber, till you come, about twenty-five miles above the 
latter, to what, in the dry season, from about Oct. 1 to 
June 1, is an arid bed of sand, lying white and blistering 
in the torrid heat, but during the other four. months of 
the year is a rushing torrent of chocolate-colored mud, 
Lrought from the Abyssinian Alps, six hundred miles 
away. Thick as pea soup and dirtier even than the Mis- 
souri, it well deserves, at this time, the name given it by 
the Arabs, “Bahr el Aswat,” or “Black River.” Not 
entirely waterless is it, however, even in the dry season, 
for, all along its length, where the river bed has been 
hollowed out, are found pools, some of which are five 
miles long by two hundred yards wide and fifty feet deep. 
In these pools lurk crocodiles and hippopotami, and to 
them, from the neighboring desert and mimosa groves, 
come the thirsty elephant, the lion, wild ass, rhinoceros, 
buffalo, giraffe and antelope of various kinds. They are 
full too of huge turtles and strange fish, gamy and fierce, 
who will make the angler’s nerve thrill in the wild fight 
for life and liberty. 

Let us “go a-fishing’ here—you and I and Sir Samuel 
Baker, that plucky Englishman, who, with his no less 
plucky wife, is known to, and loved by, all the wild Ham- 
ran Arabs, Tokroori negroes and Basé savages of the 
land. Let us stand and watch him, as, at one of these 
pools, two hundred miles from the mouth, he prepares 
himself for the sport. No four-ounce fly-rods and single 
gut will do here. His “pole” is a stout bamboo, twenty 
feet in length, cut from the banks of the stream. To the 
tip is firmly lashed a half-inch brass ring, taken from his 
game bag, and his huge reel holds two hundred yards of 
stout line, to which is fastened, by a yard of coarse gimp, 
his largest-sized salmon hook. But we will let him tell 
the tale in his own words, for it would be hard to say 
whether he handles the pen, the rod or the gun the best. 

“In the afternoon I arranged my tackle and strolled 
down to the pool to fish. There was a difficulty in pro- 
curing bait; a worm was never heard of in the burning 
deserts of Nubia, neither had I a net to catch small fish; 
I was therefore obliged to bait with pieces of hippo- 
potamus.” (Imagine catching a hippopotamus for fish 
bait!) ‘Fishing in such a pool as this of the Atbara 
was sufficiently exciting, as it was impossible to conjecture 

- what creature might accept the invitation; but the Arabs 
who accompanied me were particular in guarding me 
against the position I had taken under a willow bush closc 
to the water, as they explained that most probably a 
crocodile would take me instead of the bait. I accordingly 
fished at a few feet distant from the margin, and pres- 
ently I’had a bite; I landed a species of perch about two 
pounds weight ; this was the boulti, one of the best Nile 
fish mentioned by Bruce. In a short time I had a re- 
spectable dish of fish; but hitherto no monster had paid 
‘me the slightest attention; accordingly I changed my 
bait, and upon a powerful hook, fitted upon treble-twisted 
wire, I fastened an enticing strip of a boulti. The bait 
was about four ounces, and like silver; the 
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‘this civilized sign had been only a few minutes in the 


wild waters of the Atbara when bob! and away it went. 
] had a very large reel, with ‘nearly three hundred-yards of. 
line that had been specially made for monsters; down 
went the top of my rod, as though a grindstone was sus- 
pended on it, and, as I recovered its position, away went 
the ‘line, and the reel revolved, not with the sudden dash 
ef a spirited fish, but with the steady, determined pull 
of a trotting horse. What on earth have I got hold of? 
In a few minutes about a hundred yards of line are out, 
and as the creature was slowly but steadily traveling down 
the center of the channel, I determined to cry ‘halt!’ if 
possible, as my tackle was extremely stout, and my rod a 
single bamboo. 

“Accordingly I put on a powerful strain, which was 
replied to by a sullen tug, a shake, and again my rod 
was pulled suddenly down to the water's edge. At 
length, after the roughest handling, I began to reel in 
slack line, as my unknown friend had doubled in on 
me; and upon once more putting pressure upon him or 
her, as it might be, I perceived a great swirl in the water. 
about twenty yards from the rod. The tackle would 
bear anything, and I strained so heavily upon my ad- 
versary, that I soon reduced the distance; but the water 
was very deep, the bank precipitous, and he was still 
invisible. 

“At length, after much tugging and counter tugging, he 
began to show; eagerly I gazed into the water, to ex- 
amine my new acquaintance, when I made out something 
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below, in shape between a coach wheel and a sponging 
bath; in a few moments more I brought to the surface, 
securely hooked, a monstrous—turtle! I felt like the 
old lady who won an elephant in the lottery; that I had 
him was certain, but what was I to do with my prize? 
It was at least a hundred pounds weight, and the bank 
was steep, and covered with bushes; thus it was impos- 
sible to land the monster, that now tugged and dived with 
the determination of the grindstone that his first pull had 
suggested. 

“Once I attempted the gaff, but the trusty weapon that 
had landed many a fish in Scotland, broke in the hard 
shell of the turtle, and I was helpless. My Arab now 
came to my assistance, and terminated the struggle. Seiz- 
ing the line with both hands, utterly regardless of all re- 
monstrances (which, being in English, he did not un- 
derstand), he quickly hauled our friend to the surface 
and held him, struggling and gnashing his jaws, under 
the steep bank. In a few moments the line slackened, and 
the turtle disappeared. The fight was over! The sharp 
horny jaws had bitten through treble-twisted brass wire 
as clean as though cut by shears. My visions of turtle 
soup had faded.” 

But “fortune favors the brave,” so let us try our luck 
with him again, but this time at the close of the rainy 
season, when the river is rapidly receding, to its former 
state of dryness. We are camped at the junction of the 
Atbara with the Till, a small stream whose waters are 
falling fast. At the mouth of the Till are huge boulders, 
past which the swift current foams and eddies. A “pot 
licle” in the rocks at the water’s edge has been emptied 
of sand and pebbles, and filled by our Arab gamins with 
fresh water and live bait, caught in a pool in the Till, and 
we are ready for the sport. 

“T chose a little fellow about four inches long to begin 
with, and delicately inserted the hook under the back 
fin. Gently dropping my alluring and lively little friend 
in a deep channel between the rocks and the mouth of 
the Till, I watched my large float. with great interest, as, 
carried by the stream, it swept past the corner of a large 
rock. into the open river; that corner was the very place 
where, if I had been a big fish, I should have concealed 
myself for a sudden rush upon an unwary youngster. 
The large green float sailed leisurely along, simply indi- 
cating, by its uneasy movement, that the bait was playing; 


and now it passed the point of the rock and hurried 


round the corner in the sharper current toward the open 
river. Off it went! Down dipped the tip of the rod, with 
a rush so sudden that the line caught somewhere and 
broke! 

“Well, that was a monster!’ I exclaimed, as I recov- 
ered the inglorious line; fortunately the float was not lost, 
as the hooks had been carried away at the fastening to 
the main line; a few yards of this I cut off, as it had par- 
tially lost its strength from frequent use, 


short time I had a brisk run, and quickly landed a fish of 
about twelve pounds; this was a species known to the 
Arabs as the ‘bayard’ ; it has a blackish green back, the 
brightest silver sides and belly, with very peculiar back 
fins, that nearest the tail being a simple piece of flesh 
free from rays. This fish has four long barbules in 
the upper jaw, and two in the lower. I have 
frequently seen the ‘bayard’ of sixty or seventy pounds 
weight, therefore I was not proud of my catch, and recom- 
menced fishing. * * * I chose from my aquarium 2 
fish of about half a pound; I dropped this in the river 
about twenty yards above the mouth of the Till, and 
allowed it to swim naturally down the stream, so as to 
pass across the Till junction, and descend the deep chan- 
vel between the rocks. For about ten minutes I had no 
run; I had twice tried the same water without success; 
nothing would admire my charming bait; when, just as it 
had reached the favorite turning point at the extremity 
of the rock, away dashed the line, with the tremendous 
rush that follows the attack of a mighty fish. Trusting 
to the soundness of my tackle, I struck hard, and fastened 
my néw acquaintance thoroughly, but off he dashed down 
the stream for about fifty yards at one rush, making for 
a narrow channel between two rocks, through which the 
stream ran like a mill-race. Should he pass this chart- 
nel, I knew he would cut the line across the rock; there- 
fore, giving him the butt, I held him by main force, and 
by the great swirl in the water, I knew I was bringing 
him to the surface; but just as I expected to see him, my 
float having already appeared, away he darted in another 
direction, taking a hundred yards of line without a check. 
I at once observed that he must pass a shallow sand bank, 
favorable for landing a heavy fish; I therefore checked 
him as he yeached this spot, and followed him down the 
bank, reeling up line as I ran parallel to his course. Now 
came the tug of war! I knew my hooks were good, and 
my line sound, therefore I was determined not to let him 
escape beyond the favorable ground; so I put a strain 
upon him, that after much struggling brought to the sur- 
face a great shovel head, followed by a pair of broad 
silvery sides, as I led him gradually to shallow water. 
Bacheet now cleverly secured him by the gills, and 
dragged him ashore. He was a splendid ‘bayard,’ of at 
least forty pounds weight. I laid my prize upofi some 
green reeds, and covered it carefully with the same cool 
material. * * * [ put on a large bait, and threw it 
about forty yards up stream, and allowed’ the float to 
sweep the water in a half circle, thus taking the chances 
of different distances from the shore. For about half an 
hour nothing moved; I was just preparing to change my 
position, when out rushed my line, and, striking hard, I 
believed I had fixed the old gentleman himself, for I had 
no control over him whatever; holding him was out of 
the question; the line flew through my hands, cutting 
them till the blood flowed, and I was obliged to let the 
fish take his own way; this he did for about eighty yards, 
when he suddenly stopped. This unexpected halt was a 
great calamity, for the reel overran itself, having no drag, 
and the slack of the line caught the handle just as he 
rushed forward again, and with a jerk that nearly pulled 
the rod from my hands, he was gone! 

“T found one of the large hooks broken short off; the 
confounded reel! The fish was a monster! Putting on 
another bait, in a few minutes I had a tremendous rush, 
and about a hundred and fifty yards of line ran off the 
reel, without my being able to stop it. I followed along 
the bank, holding hard, and after about half an hour of 
difference of opinion, the fish began to show itself, and I 
coaxed it into the shallows; here it was cleverly managed 
by Bacheet, who lugged it out by the tail. It was an 
ugly monster, of about fifty pounds, a species of silurus 
(first cousin to the catfish), known to the Arabs as the 
‘coor.” It had lungs resembling delicate branches of red 
coral, and, if kept moist, will live upon the ground for 
many hours, like an eel. It smelt strongly of musk, but 
was gladly accepted by the Arabs. * * * 

“This afternoon I took the rod, and having caught a 
beautiful silver-sided fish of about a pound weight, i 
placed it upon a large single hook fastened under the 
fin. In about an hour I had a run, but upon striking, I 
pulled the bait out of the fish’s mouth, as the point of the 
look had not touched the jaw. I wound up slowly for 
about thirty yards, hoping that the big fellow would fol- 
low his lost prize, as I knew him to be a large fish by his 
attack upon a bait of a pound weight. I found my bait 
was killed, but having readjusted the hook, I again cast it 
in the same direction, and slowly played it toward me. 
I had him! He took it immediately, and I determined 
to allow him to swallow it before I should strike. With- 
out a halt, about a hundred yards of line were taken at 
the first rush, toward the middle of the river; he then 
stopped, and I waited for about a minute, and then fixed 
him with a jerk that bent my bamboo like a fly-rod. To 
this he replied by a splendid challenge. In one jump he 
flew about six feet out of the water, and showed himself 
to be one of the most beautiful fish I had ever seen; not 
one of those nondescript antediluvian brutes that you ex- 
pect to catch in these extraordinary rivers, but in color 
like a clean-run salmon. He gave tremendous play, sev- 
eral times leaping out of the water and shaking his head 
furiously to free himself from the hook; then darting 
away with eighty or a hundred yards of fresh line, until 
he was at last forced to yield to the tough and elastic 
bamboo, and his deep body stranded upon the fatal shal- 
lows. Bacheet was a charming lad to land a fish; he was 
always quiet and thoughtful, and never got in the way of 
the line. This time he closely approached him from be 
hind, slipped both his hands along his side, and hooked 
his fingers into the broad gills; thus he dragged him 
splashing through the shallows, to the sand bank. What 
a beauty! What was he? The color was that of a sal- 
mon, and the scales were not larger in proportion; he was 
about fifty pounds in weight. The back fin resembled that 
of a perch, with seven rays; the second dorsal fin had 
fourteen rays; the head was well shaped, and small in 
proportion to the body; the eyes were bright red, and 
shone like rubies, and the teetli were very small. * * * 
This species of fish is considered by the Arabs to be the 
best in the river; it is therefore called El Baggar ‘the 
cow.” 

And so ends our day’s sport, and we return to our 
camp under the huge mimosa trees, and smoke our restful 
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pipe, and watch the Sofi Arabs quarreling and fighting 
over the distribution of our day’s spoils, while the sun 
sets behind the Nubian desert, and the goats bleat with 
terror as the hollow boom of the lion’s roar comes rever- 
berating over the sandy waste. HH. Po. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Missouri Bass Streams. 


Mr. H. K. Kuhn, of Bolivar, Mo., writes very pleasantly 
in regard to the bass fishing in his part of the world. This 
Ozark country is one of the best sporting regions now 
left in the West, and the excellence of the fishing to be 
fcund in parts of Missouri is something which does not 
seem to be- realized by our anglers, many of whom go 
much further and fare much worse. Mr. Kuhn’s letter 
follows: : 

“I was raised on the Chesapeake Bay, and thought it 
was the proper thing to pull in three croakers at a time, 
hand over hand, in about twenty feet of water; but after 
an experience of about er years with regulation rod 
and reel and the black bass, I now consider it very tame 
sport. 

On Dr. Richard Winn, dentist; Mr. Ed. Schofield, brother 
cf General Schofield, and myself, made a trip last fall, 
starting Oct. 15, from this place, to Camden county to 
the Niomqui, or, as the natives call it, Miongo. We 
traveled sixty miles by wagon, a fourth of the way over as 
pretty roads as you ever saw, the rest very rough. We 
were in the Ozarks. The weather was perfect, and the 
different colors the foliage presented were grand—yellow 
hickories and sumac, green cedars, brown and green 
oak, and the grandest of all, the sugar maple with its rain- 
bow tints. The river as clear as it could possibly be and 
the perpendicular bluffs and the dark water at their base, 
produced a scene which caused us all time and again to 
express our admiration and reverence. 

“We had a great time. The first three hours we caught 
seventy small-mouths about one and a quarter pounds 
average; this was under the dam. We had use for these 
fish, but concluded to seek for larger ones in the pools. 
We found them, and I wish to give you the last half day’s 
experience. 

“Dr. Winn and the driver went together and Mr. 
Schofield and myself. Mr. Schofield and I had not very 
good luck the first couple of hours of early morning, and 
we changed our location. We passed Dr. Winn and he in- 
vited us to join him, as he said he ‘was gett ng them,” but 
we refrained—did not like to spoil a good thing. He had 
gone up and down a mountain to get to his position, but 
he was rewarded. Mr. Schofield and I also climbed a 
mountain, and walked across a small valley, and there lay 
a most lovely pool, a 150-foot perpend:cular bluff for 
shade. We commenced at one end of it, and they were 
biting. Mr. Schofield had knee boots. I had waders. 
I saw a very likely looking place, if I could get to it, and 
with considerable trouble I made it. The bluff made a 
perfect right angle about thirty feet from where I stood. 
The water was deep, and I thought where the bluff turned 
was the proper place. My minnows were a remnant, 
rather small, but the bass took them rapidly. I caught 
probably forty or fifty, but did not count them. As the 
bait was getting very trifling, and I had one very large 
wide-mouth chub, I thought I would try him, and so 
hooked him through the upper lip and cast him over. 
The water just boiled where the chub fell. To be as brief 
as possible, the bass that happened to get the bait was 
landed in due form, and was a four-pounder. The min- 
now was not dead, and I put him in service again. Same 
result; another four-pounder. The minnow was pretty 
badly chewed and dead, but after taking a fresh ‘holt’ in 
his mouth, and smoothing him out a little, I made a long 
cast beyond the corner and reeled rapidly. Result, a 
tremendous strike, and a well-hooked fish; I said to my- 
self ‘I have an elephant this time.’ I finally brought him 
to the edge of the water at my feet and secured him. We 
estimated his weight at 7% pounds. Mr. Schofield has 
fished on the Niomqui since boyhood, and is now forty- 
three. He said it was the largest black bass he ever saw. 
Dr. Winn said the same, and the natives concurred. 

“Mr. Schofield had a nice string. When we got to 
camp the driver and Dr. Winn had struck camp and were 
waiting for us. We already had a fine supply of fish, but 
this fresh lot helped things greatly, and we arrived 
home with plenty for our friends and neighbors after an 
eight days’ trip. The large bass were caught on a No. 1 
Sproat. 

“W.H. Talbot, of reel fame, was to have accompanied 
us, but sickness prevented. We contemplate another trip 
about Oct. 15, and Mr.’ Talbot is billed for it.” 


Scared by Bear Baits. 


Aug. 23.—Two Chicago gentlemen, Mr. Charles Tripp, 
of the Auditorium Hotel and Julius French, of the French 
Car Spring Co., went hunting last week out in the White 
River country of Colorado. They did not come back at 
once, and naturally had no way of communicating with 
their friends in Chicago. Another party passing over 
the country which they had traversed found two horses 
shot in the head. These gentlemen took great alarm and 
promptly telegraphed to Chicago that in all likelihood 
Mr. French and Mr. Tripp had been killed, since these 
horses might, could, should or would have been theirs. 
To-day the comforting advice is received by their Chicago 
friends that the above named hunters are quite safe and 
have not been killed by train robbers, as was hurriedly 
supposed. I suppose that perhaps the searching party 
discovered a couple of horses which had been killed for 
bear baits. Such things have been in the mountains, but 
there is no use getting excited over it. 


Peaches and Cream and Grizziles. 


I have located my long-lost grizzly in several different 
arts of the West. He is down in the Wahsatch spurs in 
tah. Also he used to be in the Salmon River country 
cf Idaho, but I think he moved. The Seven Devils’ 
Mountains once held him, but I am not sure that he is 
there to-day.. The Crazy Mountains, where a 1,700-pound 
bear is.stated to have been killed, also for a time appealed 
te me. Of course lower California might do, but that 
is too uncertain. Then there is my beloved Two Medi- 


gine country up in Montana, and also the Vermiltion 
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River country, west of the main range in Montana. I 
have not had time to go to all these places after my bear, 
ard maybe now I will postpone it. A man by the name 
of W. A. Hill came into my office this morning and tells 
nie that he knows where my bear is, beyond the shadow 
of a doubt. It is out along a tributary of thé Snake 
River in Oregon.- There is a little valley where the 
settlers raise peaches and cream and have goose hair for 
pillows. At the upper end of this valley there are some 
big snowy mountains, flanked by bad lands, worse than 
those of Dakota or Montana. In these mountains are 
some mountain sheep, a good many deer and some bears; 
not little bears, but big ones; not black bears, but -silver- 
tips, which some call grizzlies, which we used to call 
“platado” in New Mexico—but anyhow Icng-toed bears, 
which will scrap, and which will kill a horse or steer when 
they are hungry, as the settlers of my little valley will 
testify. Now it seems to me if I could find a country 
where peaches and cream and grizzlies grew all together, 
and where five-pound trout came along as a matter of 
course, I ought not to have any kick coming whatever. I 
will have to ask the lady who is my side partner in bear 
hunting whether she has lost any grizzly, and if so we 
may visit this enchanted valley one of these years. ; 

As instancing the size ef the bears in this newly dis- 
covered country. I may state that last year one was killed 
which weighed 800 pounds. This was a pretty good bear, 
but it is nothing to the one killed by a settler this sum- 
mer. My informant, Mr. Hill, could not give me the 
name of the rancher who killed this bear, but he knew 
the facts very well. The old grizzly came down into the 
rancher’s corral and killed a two-year-old steer, which he 
proceeded to eattip. This made the farmer some hot, and 
he immediately started after his gun. The aforesaid gun 
was a short-barreled squirrel rifle, carrying a bullet about 
the size of a .32 caliber, a plain, unvarnished gun which 
loaded at the top and had to be capped at the bottom, after 
the fashion of our forefathers’ weapons. Thus equipped 
the irate farmer walked out to the pen, within fifteen 
yards of thé grizzly, and took a shot at him. He shot 
him straight through the heart, and, strange as it may 
stem, one shot was enough for Bruin. He sank down 
and never got up at all. The bullet passed through the 
heart and lodged in the ribs on the opposite side. This 
bear weighed 1,400 pounds, according to Mr. Hill. who 
states that his information was correct. It’s a good bear 
story, anyhow. Think of a bear like that. with peaches 
and cream and five-pound trout on the sde! This world 
is not such a cheerless place after all. 


Ia Different Directions 


It is one of my personal ambitions to entirely break 
down the commercial system of the world and send every- 
body out to live chiefly hunting and fishing. Among 
other efforts in that line this week I have sent one Florida 
gentleman to Texas for b:rd shooting and tarpon fishing; 
cne Chicago gentleman to New Brunswick after moose, 
and seven gentlemen of assorted localities out to Minne- 
sota after chickens and ducks; that is to say, all these 
start at the opening of the respective seasons. My moose 
man is Mr. T. W. Robinson, of the Illinois Steel Co., this 
city, who goes in with Adam Moore, or rather Jack 
Moore, Adam’s son, on his newly located moose range in 
the Serpentine country of New Brunswick. Mr. Robin- 
son and I have just had a pleasant time in talking over the 
details of his outfit, route, etc. I am sure he will get his 
moose, and I wish he would get the rest of mine if he 
sees it lying around in there anywheré. 


About Fly Tyiog. 


Mr. Jeptha G. Dunlap, a long-time reader of the 
Forest AND STREAM, writes from San Jose, Cali., in 
the matter of the tying of artificial flies, his communi- 
cation being as follows: 

“For a long time I have wanted some one to tell me 
something which, so far, I have been unable to deter- 
mire for myself. Through Forest AND STREAM I see 
that you have become interested in the art of artificial 
fly-making, and I infer, therefore, that you are in a 
position to know or ascertain the facts in the case. 

Scme years ago, without other instruction than I 
obta'ned from Forest AND STREAM and one or two 
books mentioned in its columns, I took up fly-making 
with the result that I am able to construct a fly that I 
need not be ashamed of in comparison with some pro- 
fessional work. According to instruction I have always 
appl ed shellac varnish to the head of my flies, giving 
them at intervals of eighteen or twenty-four hours two 
or three coats. Often, but not always, this varnish turns 
white as snow when the fly is put in the water, and this 
spoils the appearance and probably the usefulness of the 
lure. What I wish to know is the cause of this and 
why the varnish sometimes turns white and sometimes 
not. I always use the orange or brown shellac dissolved 
in alcohol, except occasionally, when I wish the tying 
thread to show its color, in which case I use the clear 
shellac. 

“Is there any satisfactory substitute for shellac with 
which to coat the heads of artificial flies? If so be kind 
enough to tell me what it is and if possible how to pre- 
pare it. 

“Could you not kindly give a detailed description of 
the Onondago pattern of black bass fly, to which you 
refer in the ForEst AND STREAM Of J ine 23, which would 
enable one to make the fly; giving- wing, body, tail, 
hackle, tinsel, etc. It would add very much to the in- 
terest if, when special flies not commonly known, are 
mentioned by various writers, they would give a full de- 
scription of them in accordance with the usual formula.” 

I am afraid that I am so much of a novice in the art 
of fly-tying that I cannot be of much assistance to Mr. 
Dunlap. 

As to the pattern for the Onondago fly, I would say 
the body is made of white silk—in some which I had of 
white cotton covered with white silk. The fore part of 
the body is black and the hackles are black, and the wing 
is black and white tip, of magpie feathers.. The body is 
tied very full and heavy, and in some patterns of the 
Onondago is ribbed with silver tinsel, or rather, a silver 
gimp or cord. The hook used was a No. 4 O’Shaunessy 
with -flat wire. The whole was very heavy and in- 
deed clumsy, although very powerful. The oe 
comes water-gogked im use and the fly is thea so heavy 





that it is awkward to cast. It sinks almost at once on 
striking the water. I should think a lighter body could 
be used with good effect. This fly is tied with a tag, a 
few filaments of the magpie feather, black with white 
tip. I found the fly very effective on small-mouth bass 


in the Mississippi River. It makes a large and rather 
showy lure in water. 
Southerners Going North. 


Judge Warwick Hough, of the Circuit bench, St. 
Louis, Mo., outfitted in Chicago this week for a trip 
of a few weeks at Plum Lake, Wis., where he goes with 
his son, Warwick Hough, Jr. They take cottages at the 
O. W. Saynor place on Plum Lake, and hope to inter- 
view muscallunge as well as a good many bass before 
they get back home. 


The Largest Muscallunge. 


The largest muscallunge of this season was probably 
that taken by Dr. E. C. Williams, of Chicago, in Pelican 
Lake, Wis. This fish measured §2 inches in length and 
32 inches in girth, the latter measurement proving it a 
very deep and heavy fish. Its weight was 41 pounds 
four hours after it was taken. This was actual weight 
and not guess work. The captor, who has fished mus- 
callunge a great deal in different Wisconsin lakes, says 
this is the largest muscallunge he ever saw. He has 
taken several other good fish in Pel:can Lake this year. 


Back from the Magnet.wao. 


Mr. F. L. Brown and party, of Cincinnati, are back 
from their boating trip down the Magnetawan River of 
Canada. They got through all right in spite of a seli- 
advertised guide, who proved to be a very poor guide 
indeed and a still worse cook. But for the kindly offices 
of one of the Government wardens, the party might 
have had rather a dismal time, but as it was, they are 
very much pleased with their experience. 


From West Virgivia. 


Mr. H. E. Thoms, of Huntington, W. Va., is pass- 
ing a short time in this city. Mr. Thoms saws that 
West Virginia is one of the most delightful places in 
America for a residence, and that it offers a wide var ety 
of sport. The deer and turkey hunting is good in many 
localities, and the trout fishing, he says, is as good as 
anyone could ask; that is, of course, for the speckled 
brook trout, the same fish which is known in the North. 

Mr. Thoms is an occasional visitor to the wilder por- 
tions of the West, and is something of a cow-puncher 
himself, having acquired the art of roping to such ex- 
tent that he can pick up any foot he likes of an animal 
or make a neck throw with but few failures. He finds 
his chief difficulty in getting horses which will not tangle 
themselves up or get the rider into grief after the catch 


is made. ‘ E. Hovcu. 
Hartrorp Buriprne, Chicago, Ill. 


A Cast. 


The cast made by the vibrating rod, as it propels foot 
after foot of silken thread freed and straight away, the 
line ends up in a gentle curve of gossamer-like gut until 
the curve has spent its force in its effort to force the 
feathered hooks out upon the air where they, hesitating 
for a moment, like tired insects uncertain how to shape 
their course, drop exhausted and fluttering upon the 
water. Deep down in the pool the watchful trout has 
seen the shadow of the flies upon the surface above him, 
he has seen them slowly descending upon the water. 
Nearer and nearer they come, and with a swish of his 
powerful tail he gathers the speed of an arrow and meets ° 
them with distended jaws as they drop upon the glassy 
surface of the stream. A twitch of the rod and the barb 
is set; the prick of the hook and the haul of the leader 
upon the jaw sends the fish in terror to the deepest part 
of the pool, where he so many times has fled for safety 
before. But it is different this time, for tug as he may, 
that iron point encased in feathers remains fixed in his 
jaw, and it is endeavoring to lift him toward the surface. 
With a mighty effort he rushes up stream, not, however, 
with the speed and freedom heretofore, because of the 
thing that ceaselessly strains at his jaw. He stops in 
that hole behind the rock where he so often has poised 
himself ready for the prey brought down in the swift 
water, But he gets no peace there, the everlasting strain 
and haul of that gaudy, deceptive lure is still drawing him 
inch by inch down stream. The restraint becoming too 
great, he again madly rushes up stream, ending his rush 
with a mad leap in mid air. All to no avail, however, 
for as he once more plunges back into the stream, the 
Strain is again felt. Resist as he may, yet’ does he yield 
to its invisible draft until, as drawn toward the surface, 
he sees in clear relief his arch enemy—man, and becom- 
ing frantic with fear plunges here, there, up stream, now 
down stream, anywhere in the air or water to work free 
from his bondage. But a shis strengths fails, so does he 
yield faster and faster to the wizard who stands knee 
deep in the stream above him. Once more he leaps free 
of the water and with a despairing shake of his jaws at- 
tempts to dislodge the lure. He fails, falls back ex- 
hausted, and resting upon his side is drawn toward the 
net and feels himself lifted from the water. A breaking 
of his neck and his life goes out. 


CHARLES CRISTADORO, 


Remarkable Growth of Brook Trout. 


Bozeman, Mont., Aug. 25.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Four years ago I furnished some brook trout fry (S. 
fontinalis) to State Senator C. W. Hoffman, who put 
them in a spring pond on his ranch a mile from Bozeman 





Last summer he caught several that weighed from t 
to two and a half pounds, Yesterday his son, Mr. Reems 


Hoffman, caught one on the fly that was 21 inches long. 13 
inches girth, and weighed 4% pounds down weight. The 
fish was presented to me can vouch for the measure- 


ments and weight as being correct. This is quite a 
remarkable growth for a four-year-old and proves that the 
Eastern brook trout is well adapted for the waters of 
Moatana, as shown im this and. other instances’ coming 
within , 

Vs ay 


my knowledge and observation. 
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Galveston. Fishing. 


Gatveston, Aug. 27.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
There have been several weeks of high water in the 
Brazos and Trinity rivers that muddied the Gulf shore 
waters as far as Galveston and drove the fish out to clear 
water, but-notwithstanding we have-had a fair season, 
as our gamiest fish, the Spanish mackerel, put in ap- 
pearance earlier than usual. Theyare unusually large, and 
we have had them since-in April. Just now the fishing 
is superb. Mr. Jake Davis, a member of our club, was 
on the Rocks day before yesterday from 2.30 to 6 P. M., 
and with a man he: had with him brought in 37 fine 
mackerel, Davis caught 19 and several over four pounds 
each. The largest mackerel I have seen this season was 
5% pounds. 

Seven of the members of the club and a visitor spent 
three hours.and a half on the Rocks one afternoon and 
brought back ninety-six Spanish mackerel, a 9-pound 
redfish, one large pompano, three trout and a. sheeps- 
head; and caught two biue sharks about four feet long 
each. The whole party had had all the rod and reel fish- 
ing and exercise they wanted and were ready to leave 
for town half an hour before sundown. Of the party, 
H. K. Rowby, the genial ticket agent of the Union 
Depot, and John W. Keenan, the local agent of the 
Galveston office of the Waters, Pierce Oil Co., fished 
together, putting their catch in the same bags, and they 
caught 47 mackerel and the redfish, beside wrestling with 
and losing tackle to several loafing tarpon that were 
too heavy for mackerel rigs! Not a jackfish was hung, 
strange to say, as we have generally to dispose of several. 

There is many a man who, if he knew of it, would 
be glad to come a thousand miles to wrestle with a 
jackfish or shark or tarpon, standing on a granite rock 
six miles out in the Gulf of Mexico. 

It is strange that so few fishermen know of the fish- 
ing we have at Galveston. There is no other place in 
America that deep sea fishing can be had for the rod 
and reel from a comfortable footing on a flat rock, 
many of the rocks six to eight feet square, and so ad- 
jacent that you can follow your big fish along for a hun- 
dred yards if-you wish. The jetties are some nine miles 
from the wharves, just far errough to keep out the pot 
fishers and loafers, yet within an hour’s run for a good 
launch. The tarpon club is small and has only one boat, 
but it is a fine seaworthy launch, carrying a dozen 
fishermen. It leaves for the jetties every day at one 
o’clock when the weather is suitable for fishing, and 
nearly every day some of the members go at four o’clock 
in the morning and get back in time to do a day’s work. 
We have an enthusiastic set of fishermen who are al- 
ways glad to welcome the stranger within our gates 
who is of the rod and reel craft, and to give him the 
best advantages we can for fishing. 

We are expecting Mr. Waddell, the tarpon man, of 
Kansas City, in September, to try King Tarpon from the 
Rocks or in the usual way from a boat, as he may prefer. 
A. B. Horner, of Prouts Neck, Me., is trying to ar- 
range to wet his line in Gulf waters before the season 
is over. Dr. A. F. Sampson, a fisherman from away 
back, came all the way from San Francisco this season 
and reeled in Spanish mackerel until he cried enough. 

. E. Mann, 
President of Galveston Tarpon Club. 


Pike, Pickerel, Mascalonge. « 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have read with much interest your article in Forest 
AND StrEAM for July 19, on “Pike, Pickerel, Mascalonge.” 
The article is very instructive. It is too bad that the 
legends for the illustrations got mixed, and I am glad to 
see the slip corrected in your issue of July 26. 

A few additional corrections are needed to put the mat- 
ter entirely right. Taking the cuts in your issue of July 
26, the three heads (Figs. 1, 2 and 3) are all correctly 
labeled. The first or upper full-length figure is appar- 
ently from a very poor drawing of the Western brook 
pickerel, whose scientific name is Esox vermiculatus. The 
next figure is properly labeled. The third is the pike 
(Esox lucius), while the last is the common muskallunge 
(Esox masquinongy). 

The pike family (Esocide) contains a single genus 
(Esox) with seven species. One of them (Esox lucius) 
is cosmopolitan, it being found throughout northern re- 
gions in America, Europe and Asia. The remaining six 
species are confined to North America. No species of the 
family is known from Africa, and it is very improbable 
that any occurs there. 

This family has in most recent fish literature been 
called Lucide, the name being based upon the generic 
name Lucius, which was supposed to be the proper one. 
But it appears that Linneus, in characterizing his genus 
Esox evidently had in mind the common European fresh- 
water pike (which is also our common pike). That 
species must therefore be taken as the type of the genus 
rm the family must be called Esocide, and, as all our 

ikes, pickerels and muskallunges belong in the genus 

SOx, Esox must constitute the first part of the binominal 
name of each. 

Their names may be written in full as follows: 

1. Banded pickerel (Esox americanus). 

2. Little pickerel or —_ pike (Esox vermiculatus). 

3. Eastern pickerel (Esox reticulatus). 

4. Common pike (Esox lucius). } 

5. Common muskallunge (Esox masquinongy). 

6. Chautauqua a (Esox ohensis). 

7. oo northern muskallunge or pike (Esox immacu- 
latus 


The last three are all muskallunges. Usually they have 
been regarded as constituting but one species, the second 
and third as subspecies of the first, but they occupy differ- 
ent habitats and are not known to intergrade. 

The common muskallunge occurs in the Great Lakes, the 
upper St. Lawrence River, certain streams and lakes trib- 
utary wae Great 


common muskall .this form seems to differ in having 
the body entirely without spots, there being at most only 
vague, dark cross-shades. The tail is said to be a little 

- more slender and the fins a little higher. It is fair to 
say that this form has not been critically stud’ed and its 
exact relations to E. masquinongy and E. ohiensis have 
not been fully and clearly defined. 

I recently had an opportunity to examine a number of 
fine examples of the Chautauqua muskallunge, while 
spending a few days at Mayville on that beautiful lake, 
and found them quite distinct from the muskallunge of 
the Great Lakes. The two are doubtless entirely distinct 
species. 

I hope I may sometime soon have a chance to examine 
fresh examples of the muskallunge of the small lakes of 
northern Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

The suggestion by some that it is a cross between the 
common muskallunge and the pike is based upon an 
erroneous conception of what species really are. “Crosses” 
are so rare in nature as to render this suggestion scarcely 
worth consideration. 

But hew can one identify the various species of Esox? 
The illustrations given in Forest AND StrEAM for July 
26 will help very much for three of the species. 

I believe one can, with the following simple key, taken 
from Jordan and Evermann’s “American Food and Game 
Fishes,” readily identify any of the seven species: 

a. Cheek entirely scaly; branchiostegals 11 to 16. 
b. Opercle entirely scaly; dorsal rays 11 to 14. Color, 
greenish, barred or reticulated with darker. 

c. Branchiostegals normally 12 (11 to 13); 
scales 105 to 108; dorsal rays If or 12; anal 
rays If or 12; snout short, middle of eye 
nearer tip of lower jaw than posterior mar- 
om of opercle; species of small size; the 

ns unspotted. 

d. Head short, 3.56 in length of body; 
snout 2.5 in head; eye 2.67 in snout. 
Color, dark greenish, the side with 
about 20 distinct curved blackish 
bars; fins pale; 

BANDED PICKEREL. 


dd. Head longer, 3.25 in length of body; 
snout 2.2 in head; eye 2.5 in snout. 
Color, light greenish, the side with 
many narrow curved streaks of 
darker, these usually distinct, irre- 
gular and much reticulated; fins 
plain; 

LITTLE PICKEREL; GRASS PIKE. 


cc. Branchiostegals 14 to 16; scales about 125; 
dorsal rays 14; anal 13; middle of eye mid- 
way between tip of lower jaw and pos- 
terior margin of opercle. Color, greenish, 
with many dark narrow curved lines and 
streaks, mostly horizontal and more or less 
reticulated ; fins plain; 


COMMON EASTERN PICKEREL. 


bb. Opercle without any scales on the lower half; dor- 
sal rays 16 or 17. Color, grayish, with many 
whitish spots. the young with whitish or yellowish 
cross-bars; dorsal, anal, and caudal spotted with 
black; a white horizontal band bounding naked 

portion of opercle. Size large; 
COMMON PIKE. 


aa. Cheek as well as opercle with the lower half naked; 
branchiostegals 17 to 19. 
d. Sides grayish, with round or squarish blackish 
spots, not coalescing to form bands; 


MUSKALLUNGE. 


dd. Sides brassy, with narrow dark cross-shades, 
which break up into vaguely outlined dark 


spots ; 
CHAUTAUQUA MUSKALLUNGE. 


ddd. Sides grayish, unspotted or with very vague 
dark cross-shades ; 


GREAT NORTHERN PIKE. 


BARTON WARREN EVERMANN. 


New England Angling. 


Boston, Sept. 1.—The President's New England trip is 
over, and sportsmen consider that their special recreation 
has been highly honored. Perhaps it will hardly do to 
say that at every point he seemed as much interested in 
fishing and shooting as in national affairs, but he certainly 
showed great interest in matters pertaining to the rod 
and gun. At Augusta, Me., he was dined, at Governor 
Hill's. off small brook trout. It is claimed that the trout 
came from an Androscoggin stream, and that they were 
caught by Col. E. C. Farrington, whom egverybody will 
remember as greatly interested in fish and game affairs, 
and secretary of the Maine Fish and Game Association. 
Doubtless Col. Farrington knew just where to find the 
trout; possibly they had been corraled for some time. 
The Rangeley Hotel men did not get the President into 
their region, and they feel that he made a great mistake. 
But he did turn aside into New Hampshire and fished 
Sunapee Lake with Secretary Hay and Senator Proctor 
of Vermont, though with what success I am unable to 
learn. The celebrated Austin Corbin Park offered a 
great attraction, and there the President was permitted to 
shoot a wild boar. He expressed himself as greatly de- 
lighted with the park. He made a clean shot of fifty 
yards at the wild boar, and brought the animal down with 
one shot. “I have shot my wild boar,’ he explained to 
political friends whom he met on leaving the park, ‘“‘and 
that is better than shooting another mountain lion.” 

Mr. C. F. Danforth, of Boston, who has done so much 
toward getting big fish from Dan Hole Pond, New 
Hampshire, hands me the following boy’s letter. It is a 
model of good composition, and anglers will be interested 
from the amount of enthusiasm manifested, as well as the 
easy way in which it is told. Mr. Danforth says that he 
is not “Fish Commissioner” of that section, though the 
boys call him so, because he has helped put the small fry 
into Dan Hole for several seasons, furnished by the U. S. 
_Fish Commission. In commenting on the “boy's letter,” 
he remarks that “the rising generation is receiving 
training from somewhere, and the senior lovers 


? 


and reel, as well. as gocd education, -are getting good 
returns for their efforts.” The letter is as follows: 


Maple Lodge, Roland Park, Moultonville, N. H., Aug. 24, 1902. 
—Mr. Danforth: Dear Sir—As you are Fish Dedeatenionme of Big 
and Little Danhole Ponds, I suppose you would be interested in 
hearing about a salmon I caught on Saturday last. 

Herbert and Ralph Gridley and myself went out fishing about 
10 o’clock, Saturday morning for pickerel on the little pond. We 
anchored on a piece of brush a little way from the shore. I had 
for bait a shiner, that I had caught a pickerel with. which was 
almost split in two. I put my line im the water and had about 
eight feet of line out, and put my feet on the seat in front of me 
and said, “This is the only way to fish.” 

I had no sooner said this than I had a little bite. I jumped 
up, but didn’t have any more bites, so I laid back again. I had 


snothes bite, and I jumped up again, and something began to bend 
my rod, 


I began to reel in, thinking I had a pickerel on, but I kept 
reeling in, and I saw a large fish jump about six feet in the air 
By this time I had about two-feet of line out. The fish kept swim- 
ming and jumping about all the while. Fortunately we had a net 
with us, and as he made a dive for the boat, Herbert put the net 
in front of him and he swam into it. We landed him in less 
than three minutes, 


The salmon was twenty-two inches long and weighed four 
peunds, 


The rod was made by J. Clark Smith, Lynn, Mass. 
I am thirteen years old and live in Lynn. 
Yours respectfully, 


Joseru W. Lewis. 


Mr. Danforth went to Dane Hole Friday for a final try 
for the salmon—the season ending Sept. 15. Mr. George 
Loud and Mr. I. A. McLaughlin are back from their 
fishing trip to Runaway Camp, Clearwater Lake, near 
Farmington, Me. They were there for two weeks with 
wives and children. and had beautiful weather. Mr. Mc- 
Laughlip says that he had the best fishing that he has 
ever had, especially for small-mouthed bass, with which 
that lake is well supplied. They took the fly well at 
times, and came freely to bait. They had some trout 
fishing also. At the right time of day trout could be taken 
at the several inlets in the lake. The streams directly 
tributary to the lake are legally closed to all fishing; 
these tributaries being regarded as the natural nurseries 
for the trout and salmon. From the Middle Dam, Rich- 
ardson Lake, Me., come reports of good fly-fishing. The 
sportsmen seem well disposed and put back most of the 
small fish. Mr. Charles Wiswell has recently taken a 
trout of five pounds from the Pond-in-the-River. Robert 
A, Livingston, of New York, lias hooked a large salmon 
in swift water, below the Dam. After a very hard fight 
the hook broke and the salmon was free. Dr. E. H. 
Stevens and party, of Cambridge, Mass., have gone to the 
doctor’s camps at Carry Ponds, Me. Dr. Hildreth and 
daughter, of Cambridge, with Dr. G. W. Gay, of the 
same city, have returned from Carry Ponds, and report 
great fly-fishing, with large game constantly seen. The 
fall fly-fishing is on at Bemis, and some good-sized trout 
are being taken. Every day sees trout and salmon brought 
in weighing from two and a half to five pounds. Bemis 
is no Ienger the terminus of the Portland & Rumford 
Falls Railway. Last week the Railroad Commissioners 
viewed the extension from Bemis to Oquossoc Station, 
and permission was given to run passenger trains to that 
point. Oquossoc is about half-way between Haine’s Land- 
ing and Mountain View, and sportsmen to the Upper 
Rangeleys can now be landed there in a day from Bos- 
ton, or a day and a night from New York. The road is 
being rapidly pushed through to Canada, and one of the 
best hunting regions in Maine is being made easy of 
access. The largest black bass on record is reported to 
have been taken from Lake Wentworth, N. H., recently. 
Mr. Baril, the lucky captor, says that the fish was too 
large for his landing net, and when brought up beside the 
Aoat, after a hard fight, the chances for saving the mon- 
ster looked small. Mr. Salinger, his fishing partner, sug- 
gested that they row for the shore as rapidly as possible. 
When shoal water was reached both men jumped out of 
the boat, pulling the fish quickly on to dry land. It 
weighed nineteen pounds. SPECIAL. 





Carp in the Susquehanna. 


Arton, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
times we read of plagues. They were sent then and a les- 
son taught. In modern times we also have had the 
plagues of different kinds to contend with. This year we 
have had the seventeen-year locusts, and it’s often enough 
at that. Mosquitoes and black flies we have always with 
is, but we have the satisfaction of knowing that they 
were here from the first. We have a little charity for the 
man who introduced the English sparrow to this country. 
for there is something to say in praise of this saucy and 
pugnacious bird. But where can an excuse be found for 
the bringing of the German carp? Our friend from Po- 
hunk says “they make torably good feed for hogs,” but I 
sheuld hate to eat a hog that had been fed on that diet. 
Like thousands of others, we have tried to eat our share 
of carp. It was no fault of the splendid cooking, or the 
perfect serving. Then and there we donated all of our 
future share to any who will take. 

Many years ago, near the headwaters of the Ouleout, a 
pond was stocked with these fish furnished by the United 
States Fish Commission. During a very severe storm 
this pond was washed out, and all its very undesirable 
contents landed in the Susquehanna River, distributing 
them for many miles. For a few years the damage was 
but partly known, but now a river that formerly was 
clear and sparkling in all its length, is in places a regular 
mud hole. And it is kept so by these water hogs, which 
are at all times rooting up the mud from the bottom. 
Only a little way down the river from this place, where in 
times past was our very best bass fishing. to-day hardly a 
fish is taken; and the theory is advanced by some of our 
closest angling friends that there is no doubt that the 
carp do the greatest damage to the nests of the bass. They 
have been known to suck up clean every egg from the bed. 
But be that as it may, we know that the condition of the 
water in the deep places where these fish are will not 
admit of any game fish living. While the water was high 
last week from the heavy rains, and where it overflowed 
its banks at this very spot we have spoken of, nine of 
these monster fish were taken from a ditch as the water 
receded. The smallest weighed six and one-half pounds, 
others twelve and sixteen pounds, while the largest, a 
mighty mass of disappointment, tipped the scales at 
twenty pounds and six ounces. Think of the destruction 
of those nine fish alone in waters where game fish are. 
For a distance of at least three miles the carp have taken 


entire possession of the river and are there in countless, 
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numbers. We ask the readers of Forest AND STREAM 
is there a remedy? Is there any way the fish can be de- 
stroyed? They are working their way slowly but surely 
to every part of the river, and it is only a question of 
time when they alone will be the sole — of one of 
the best bass waters in this section. ave called the 
attention of the State Fish Commission to the facts as 
stated here, and I have on my desk a letter from the 
secretary, saying that the matter will be brought before 
the board for their action at the very first meeting of that 
body. And we would also be glad of any information or 
suggestions from your thousands of — 


Bass in Rideau Waters. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A short sketch of a black bass fishing trip upon the 
Rideau waters, in eastern Ontario, may be of interest to 
your readers. 

The Rideau waters run from Kingston, Ontario, lying 
at the western end of the St. Lawrence River, north- 

easterly to Ottawa, a distance of about 125 miles. It is 
a navigable waterway, chiefly natural, but with six locks 
along its length built by the British military authorities 
in 1830. These waters abound in salmon, pike and vari- 
ous kinds of bass, according to locality, and a real angler’s 
paradise not as yet very well known to the outside public. 

On Monday afternoon, the 29th ult., a party of five 
of us, Rev. D. Strachan, Dr. W. Brace, Editor A. T. Wil- 
gress, Mr. E. A. Geiger and myself, set out from Brock- 
ville, Ontario, a fine town lying at the end of the 
Thousand Islands, to go over the Brockville, Westport & 
Sault Ste. Marie Railway to the town of Westport, forty- 
five miles away on the banks of the Rideau. We reached 
there about 7 P. M., took tea at the hotel and then drove 
to our destination at Wolfe Lake—or West Rideau, as it 
is also called—some three miles distant. Wolfe Lake is 
one of the many subsidiary waters of the Rideau, and 
affords very fine black bass fishing. There are also a few 
pike and rock bass, but no salmon or large-mouthed 
(Oswego) bass. The country is somewhat rough and 
rocky in this section, with a good amount of second 
growth spruce and poplar scrub, but a number of fine 
farms run down to the shores of the lake. F. E. Pollard, 
ene of these farmers, has a little shanty built on his 
shore line, about half a mile from his house, and this 
shanty we rented at a small cost per day. Pollard met us 
at Westport Station and drove us to camp. He also sup- 
plied us with ice, milk, eggs, vegetables, etc. At West- 
port we procured a guide, James Conley, who provided 
the two boats necessary, and cooked for us, so that we 
were in comfortable circumstances. 

The weather during our stay there, from Monday to 
Thursday night, was fine and hot. We fished from about 
7 to 11 in the morning, went to camp for dinner, loafed in 
the shade until 4, then went out again fishing until night 
fell about 8:30 o'clock. 

The bait used by local fishermen was a wooden minnow 
bristling with five sets of triple gangs. It was taken 
readily by the fish, but we found that it not only hooked 
the fish in the jaw and side, thus preventing them from 
having free play, but also got sadly mixed up in the land- 
ing net. We therefore discarded the wooden minnow 
with its array of hooks and used a somewhat small-sized 
Cincinnati bass hook with a live minnow, meeting with 
good success, beside giving the fish a chance and having 
more real sport out of it. The rods we used were split 
bamboo (8% ounces), Bristol steel and lancewood rods, 
with braided silk lines and three-foot double gut leaders. 

The black bass we found were in the deep water out- 
side the shoals—say from fifteen to thirty feet deep. Dur- 
ig our three days’ fishing we killed about seventy good 
biack bass, beside several pike. Beside this we hooked 
many small black bass and rock bass, which we returned 
to the water. The black bass we killed ran from a pound 
weight to three and three-quarter pounds, and were as 
gamy as possible, fighting from five to fifteen minutes. 
Directly they struck they leaped into the air and gave a 
desperate twist to break free, and in this way we lost 
some especially fine fish. 

In this lake there have been some splendid bass killed. 

Last summer George B. Reeve, late general manager of 
the Grand Trunk Railway, fished there for a week and 
said he never, in a wide experience, had had better sport. 
His largest black bass weighed four and three-quarter 
pounds. Superintendent Geiger, of the Brockville & 
Westport Railway, and A. Thomas, of Atlanta, Ga., also 
caught black bass weighing as much, while the local fish- 
ermen claim to have beaten these records. 

The Rideau waters are very easy of access. 
man can leave New York at 10:30 P. M., reach Brock- 
ville, Ontario, over the New York Central via Morris- 
town, N. Y., by 11 A. M. next day. He could then take 
the Brockville & Westport road at 4 P. M. and be in camp 
at Wolfe Lake, for instance, by 8 P. M. Of course Wolfe 
Lake is but one of the many fishing grounds of the 
Rideau. The Brockville & Westport touches half a dozen 
at least where bass, salmon and pike are to be caught in 
plenty. Charleston Lake, Beverley, Lyndhurst and the 
Openicon, Sand, Clear, Newboro, Upper Rideau, Lower 
Rideau, of the Rideau chain—any of these waters will 
afford the fisherman all the sport he can desire and at a 
very small cost. The hotels charge from one to two dol- 
lars per day, and the oarsmen, who supply boat, bait and 
guidance, charge two or two and a half a day. Add rail- 
way fare and incidentals according to means or inclina- 
tion, and there you are. Camping out is much cheaper for 
the experienced. N. Horton. 

Brockvitts, Ont 


ENGLAND. 





A fisher- 


» Aug. 12. 


Black Bass in Lake Mahopac, N. Y. 


A Mr, Bartetr, an old-time resident of the vicinity, 
caught a 6%4-pound large-mouth black bass on Labor Day, 
Sept. 1. The fish:ng has been below par all the season, 
bet this phenomenal catch, which is reported to be the 
record fish, has sent Lake Mahopac fishing stock up with 
a rsh. r. Bartlett was fishing with a chub. I saw the 
bass; it was a fine, fat, very deep specimen. The fishing 





in this charm.ng lake, I think, could be much improved by 

judicious stocking, as the food seems plentiful and condi- 

tions favorable for black bass and perhaps landlocked 
C. LS. 


salmon, 


Near New York. 


THE trout season of 1902 in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania has, in some respects, been an unusually good one, 
Particularly as regards the summer months. Anglers 
had not been particularly sanguine, as there had been 
much snow, away from the coast, and heavy floods gur- 
ing the winter and spring were reported to have done 
much damage in many localities, entirely changing the 
courses of the streams. It was supposed that many trout 
had been killed, but when fishing began they appeared 
in fair numbers, in fact, it seemed to us that there were 
more than usual, but that the average size was less. The 
weather was warm for a time in May, and in the lower 
portions of the large streams the water became quite 
heated, but this state of affairs was of short duration. 
Soon after the first of June conditions became unusually 
iavorable, copious rains purified and swelled the brooks, 
and the temperature thereafter was never high for many 
days consecutively. All the well-known tributaries of the 
Delaware and Hudson rivers fished well and the water 
has been cool all summer, even in the lower reaches. 

There had been many freshets, and anglers who were 
fortunate enough to be on the water at the right time 
had excellent sport. In fact, there were not many days when 
trout could not be caught by the exercise of a little skill 
and patience. There was a good deal also in the choice 
of fly, as the trout were as usual somewhat whimsical 
and hard to please. Some one has said that fly-fishing 
affords an endless field for study, experiment and specu- 
lation, and this is quite true., Certainly no sport takes 
a stronger grip upon those who have once become inter- 
ested in it. 

We can have no drouth this year and prospects for 
next season should be bright. The year 1900 was a dis- 
astrous one, as after splendid fishing in the early months, 
and with fish of unusually large average size, there be- 
gan, in June, a drouth such as had never been experienced 
by the well-known “oldest inhabitant.” It lasted right 
through the summer and autumn months and caused 
great destruction of fish life. Many of the tributary 
streams dried up entirely and larger ones were reduced 
to mere streaks of silver. From what we have seen this 
year we believe that the trout have recovered from the 
losses then incurred. The stock of fish is large, and with 
modern fishculture to assist nature, we need have no 
fears as to the future. If we can have an abundance of 
pure cold water in our streams we can be sure of good 

fishing. We have said that the average size was not 
large, yet many fine fish have been taken this season, 
running from 2 pounds up to over 5 pounds, in the 
tributaries of the Delaware in Pennsylvania and New 
York, and of the Hudson in Ulster County, N. Y. These 
streams have been resorted to by countless anglers for 
many years and probably afford better fishing to-day 
than they did to our grandfathers half a century ago. 

THEODORE GORDON. 





San Francisco Fly-Casting Club. 


MepAL contests, series 1901, Sunday contest No. 8, held 
at Stow Lake Aug. 24. Wind, west; weather, fair: 


Event Event Event 
No.1, No. %, = & 
Distance, Accuracy, ——— Event No. 8 ——— 
Feet. Per cent. “hee. % Del s Nets costing 
C. G. Young.... 110 89.4 S4 80.10 82.5 
F. H. Muller... 110 89.8 87 80.10 83.11 
Dr. W. Brooks... 113 90.8 75.8 79.2 77.5 
W. D. Mansfield ... 91.4 91 88.4 9.8 94. 2 
T. W. Brotherton 131 93 74 81.8 77.10 94.5 
C. Huyck........ 98 90.8 74.8 70.10 72.9 > 
C. Kierulff... 93 89 78.4 71.6 77.11 26 
C. R. Kennin.... 112 90.4 77 80.10 78.11 os 
J. B. Kenniff..... 133 87.4 89.4 85 87.2 88.6 
H. C, Golcher... 128 93 75.10 82.5 ad 
A. M. Blade.... 90 82.8 74.8 75 74.0 
Js &” = 100 85.8 85 85.10 85.5 - 
a Oe Ee TS 99 88.8 83 76.8 79.10 89.3 
F. Daverkosen.. 112 92.8 92.4 8.10 86.7 eS 


Judges, Kierulff and Reed; 
Brotherton. 

Saturday 
Wind, west; 


referee, Daverkosen; clerk, 


contest No. 8, held at Stow Lake Aug. 23. 
weather, cloudy: 


C. @,. Fewest vee 92.4 92.4 86.8 89.4 
Dr. W. Brooks.. 118 94.8 86.8 74.2 80.5 oa 
G. C. Edwards.. 102 96.4 93 84.2 88.7 90.5 
H. F. Muller.... 104 M4 91 82 85.6 
H. Brown....... 91 84.8 92.4 74.2 83.3 91. 6 
T. W. Brotherton 125 93 91.8 85 88.4 97 
W. D. Mansfield ... 94.8 93.4 9” 91.8 98.2 
H. C. Golcher.... 134 92.4 92.4 77.6 84.11 os 
T. C. Kierulff... 98 89.8 85 so 82.6 
F. H.. Reed..... 105 87.4 91 85 S8 
H, E. Skinner... ... 92 89.8 &O 84.10 

Judges, Muller and Mansfield; referee, Kierulff; clerk, 
Brotherton. 

- Camping on Toddy Pond. 

East Ortanp, Me.—Editor Forest and Stream: I ar- 
rived here last week from my home, Macomb, Ill. 1 am 
in camp and having a good time and living on the “fat 


of the land.” Our camp is alongside of Toddy Pond, a 
beautiful sheet of water nine miles long. There is any 
quantity of landlocked salmon in this pond, .put in here 
by the Government. These salmon are nogypeigning 
from 1% to 4 pounds. Rev. Mr. Raferty and Mr. Bell, 
of Portland, Conn., caught a string of fifteen with a fly 
last week. There have been over a hundred caught in 
the last week, and the sport is still going on. I have 
the fartune to own a tract of timber bordering on this 
lake, where the salmon are taken out. There is a muddy 
bottom, with deep water, and the fresh-water smelt is 
aes here, and the salmon come here to feed on the 
smelt. 

Last week a bear and two cubs were seen on my tract 
of land. The partridges here are very plenty, and there 
will be fine shooting this fall. I,saw one within five 
rods of Mr. Bell’s camp yesterday. 

Dr. Brainard, of Hartford, Conn., is here in camp 
with his family. He has the finest camp in this section, 
one which cost $3,000. 

Rev. Roberts preached in the old school house last 
Sunday where I used to go to school fifty-five years 
ago, and where I attended church —_ three a ago. 
There are quite a number of camps here, mostly occu- 
pied by Connecticut people, and ant the people here will be - 


sorty so Reg suam Pareto Hoey Sere after the sossos 
is o 

Dr. "Ww. S. Blaisdell and family, of Punxsutawney, Pa., 
is here in camp, and Charles Huckins and family, of 
Bangor, Me., are here. All are having a —“- time. 


Eh Bom 


Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 


Sept. 8-11.—Toronto, Can.—Twelfth annual show of the Toronto 
Industrial Exposition. Fred eae Sec’y. 
Oct. 7-9.—Dan 


Ga men he bury Agricultural Society’s show. 


Oct. $191, —Ereterich, Md.—Frederick County Agricultural So- 





ciety’s annual bench show. J. R McSherry, Supt. 

Oct. 21-24.—New ee hy es of America’s 
show. Miss M. K. Westley, L. 7a 

Nov. 3 53“ Pniadeiphia-—Phs elphia Dog a yAssociation's 
show. M. A. Viti, 


vit TRIALS. 


Sept. 4.—Carman, Man.—Sixteenth annual = of the Manitoba 
Field Trials Club. Eric Hamber, Sec’y, nnipeg. 

Sept. 11. , Man.—Fifth annual trials of c. randon Kennel 
Club. Dr. H, James Elliott, Sec’y, Brandon, o-.. 
Trial Association’s 


Sept. 11.—O’Neill, Neb.—Nebraska rien 
inaugural chicken trials. M Sec’y. 

Oct. —.—Drakes arene, Va. ee trials of the Virginia 
Field Trial Association. B. Cooke, Sec’y. 

Oct. —.—Inde ~~ + «lly Ia.—Eastern or Field Trial Associa- 
tion’s inaugural rials, J. G. Burk, Sec’ 

Oct. 20. —Western Field ‘Trial Association’s second 
annual trials. c Ww. Buttles, Se 

Oct. 27.—Paris, 


c sas Ci 
ct. Mo.—Missouri Fa Trial wal Association’ *s (member 
of the American Ag agg Club), sixth annual trials. L. S. 


—s Sec’ oy Sedalia, Mo. 
geplngyen Cc. O., Ohio. —Monongahela Field Trial 
Club's ieia trials. od Peterson, Sec’y, 
Oct. 28.—Wh itby Talend en ~ Pacific Northwest Field Trials 
F. R. Atkins, Sec’y ttle, 
Nov. Robinson, si —Iilinols Field Trial Association’s (mem- 
ber of the American’ Gromgienstip Club) fourth annual trials. W. 
Green, Sec’y, Marshall, Il. 
Nov. 3.—Thirteenth men field trials of the National Beagle 
Club of America. Charles R. Stevenson, Sec’y, 106 Market street, 


Camden, N. 
Nov. 3—Lake View, Mich.—Michigan Field Trial Association’s 
fifth annual trials. 


(meniber of the American Champions’ ip Club) 
Ohio.—Ohio Field Trial Associa- 


C. D. Stuart, Sec’y, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Nov. 4.—Washington C. H., 

tion’s (member of the American Championship Club) fifth annual 

trials. E. Baughn, Sec’y 


Nov. 48.Robinson, | Til. Western Irish Setter Club’s inaugural 


trials. T, L. Fenn, 


Nov. 17.—Glasgow, wy —Third annual trials of the Kentucky 
— Trial Club. 


10.—Bicknell, “Tha. —lodepentont Field Trial Club’s (mem- 
ber of the American Championship Club) fourth annual trials. 
S. Humphrey, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. 

ieee 11.—Hampton, Conn. —Connecticut Field Trial Club’s trials. 
F. W. Smith, Sec’y, New Haven. 

Nov. 10. —Ruthven, Ont.—North American Field Trial Associa- 
tion’s (member ‘of the American ane Club) fourth 
annual —_ Richard a Sec’y, Windsor, t. 

Nov. 11.—St. Joachim, Ont.—International Bar Trial Club’s 
fourteenth annual trials. W. B. Wells. Hon. 

Nov. 17.—Glascow, Ky.—Kentucky Field Teel Totub’s faew- 


ber of the American Cenpoutlp Club) third annual trials. 
W. Samuel, Sec’v. Louisvi 


Nov, 18.—Ruthven, Ont. Fourth annual trials of the North 
American Field Trial Club. Alfred Wigle, Sec’y, Windsor, Ont. 
Nov. 20.—Manor. L. I.—Pointer Club of America’s (member of 
the American , agnpieadile Club) second annual trials. R. E. 
Weseates, Sec’y, Scranton, Pa. 
H., Ohio. cr hauasions Championship 


1.—Washington ed 
roe “Trial Club’s second annual trials. Chas, B. Cooke, Sec’y, 
.—Interstate Championship Field Trial 


Richmond, Va. 
Dec. 1.— 
Association’s second annual trials. . D. Cooke, 
Dec, 15.—Huntsville, Ala.—Alabama Field Trial Guts (member 
# the American Championship Club) third annual trials. John 
. Fletcher, Sec’y, Birmingham, Ala. 


National Beagle Club of America. 


In order to facilitate the arrangement for the ship- 
ment of dogs to the field trials of the National Beagle 
Club, which will commence on Nov. 3 next, a committee 
was appointed for the purpose of ascertaining the ex- 
press rates from the various express companies and 
the rules and regulations governing the shipment of dogs 
so that the members of the club should be advised upon 
this subject. 

It has occurred to the club that the information con- 
tained in the report of the committee might be of some 
interest, not only to beagle men, but to all breeders or 
owners of all breeds of dogs, who exhibit the same, and 
who are obliged to make use of the.express companies. 

The following is a copy of the report: 


Report of Special Committee on Express Rates. 


N. B. C. A., Feb. 19, 1902. 

The regulations as applied te the shipments of dogs, 
adopted by the Adams, Adirondack, American, Denver 
& Rio Grande, Dominion, Earle & Prew, Great North- 
ern, Long Island, National, New York and Boston 
Despatch, Northern Pacific, Pacific, Canadian Southern, 
United States, Wells, Fargo and Western express com- 
panies are as follows: 

On execution of express companies live stock contract 
and payment of double merchandise rates, dogs will be 
accepted for shipment if boxed or crated, but to a point 
where the merchandise rate is $2 or more per 100 pounds 
single merchandise rate will be charged with a mini- 
mum of $1, unless the charges at double merchandise 
rate is less, in which case the latter will be charged. 

The charge between points where the merchandise 
rate is less than $2 per 100 pounds, must not be more 
than the charge at $2 per too pounds. 

When shipments pass over the lines of two or more 
companies and the shipping or destination point is an 
exclusive office, each company’s charge will be separately 
assessed and not on the through rate made by combin- 
ing the local rates. 

Carload shipments are estimated at 10,000 pounds and 
two attendants will be carried free in car with the dogs. 

Dogs boxed or crated on which have been paid double 
merchandise rate to fairs or expositions, may be returned 
free if accompanied by a certificate from the secretary 
that they are being returned to the original owner. 

Dogs for service may be returned free when double 
rates were paid going: in such cases the forwarding 
agent will note on way-bill “Sent for Service—to be 
returned free”; upon receipt of which ‘the Senslinition 
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agent will issue to the consignee a memorandum entitling 
him to a free return of the dog, within 90 days—this 
memorandum must state the value and the route by 
which the dog was carried, and such route mustt be used 
for the return; the receipt issued for the dog when re- 
turned must not bear a valuation in excess of that 
shown on the memorandum. 
Cuas. R. Stevenson, Secretary. 


Points and Flushes. 


The prize list of the Inaugural Dog Show of the 
Orange County Agricultural Society, Sept. 16 to 19, can 
be obtained on application to Mr. W. G. Davis, superin- 
tendent, Middletown, N. Y. Entries close Sept. 6. 


— Qachfing. 


Yachting Fixtures, 1902. 


’ Secretaries and members of race committees will confer a favor 
sending notice of errors or omissions in the following list and 
changes which may be made in the future. 


SEPTEMBER. 


46. Seawanhaka Corinthian, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., open, Oyster 
Bay, Long Island Sound. 
6-6. Eastern, open, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 
6. Corinthian, club championship, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 
6. Boston, club, City Point, Boston Harbor. 
6. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Boston Harbor. 
6. Beverly, open, Mattapoisett, Buzzard’s Bay. 
6. Wollaston, club, Quincy Bay, Boston Harbor. 
6. cy, M, Y. RA, open, Quincy, Boston Harbor. 
6. South Boston, sailing tender race, City Point, Boston Harbor. 
6. New York C. C., Y. R. A. of Gravesend Bay, Sea Gate, New 
York + 5 

6. Penataquit-Corinthian, Lighthouse cup, Bay shore, 

8. Eastern, open, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 

11. New York, autumn regatta, New York, Lower Bay. 
“18. Knickerbocker, ladies’ race, College Point, L, I. Sound. 

13. Kennebec, club Bath, Maine. 

13. Beverly, seventh Corinthian, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 
13 Atlantic, fall r Sea Gate, New York Bay. 

13. Larchmont, club, Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 

20. Manhasset, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., open, Port Washington, Long 

Island Sound. 


20. Y. R. A, of Gravesend Bay, Sea Gate, New York Bay. 
—. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 
27. Riverside, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., open verside, L. I. Sound. 


“a 


“* Manhasset Bay, club raceabouts, Port Washington, L. I. Sound. 














For Cruising Yachtsmen. 


Wir the purpose of stimulating the interest in cruis- 
ing, and the keeping of a detailed log by cruising yachts- 
men during the season of 1902, the publishers of Forest 
AND STREAM offer prizes for the best stories of cruises 
submitted to be published in Forest anp Stream. It is 
believed that these will form not only entertaining records 
of pleasant summer days spent afloat along our coasts and 
waterways, but will furnish information of practical value 
to other yachtsmen making subsequent cruises on the 
same waters. 

Prizes will be awarded to the three best stories as fol- 
ows: 

First prize, $50.00. 

Second prize, $30.00. 

Third prize, $20.00. 

_Contributions are invited under the following condi- 
tions: 

1. The cruise must be made in waters of the United 
States or Canada in the season of 1902. 

2. The cruise must be made in a sailing yacht, power 
to be used only as an auxiliary, if at all. 

3. The story must be prefaced by a description of the 
boat. Cruises should be treated in as interesting and 
readable a way as possible, but should be practical and 
contain all possible information and data that would be of 
value to men going over the same route. A description 
of the handling of the ship in all weathers will be re- 
garded very favorably in making awards, and it is sug- 
gested to writers that an accurate account be kept of all 
incidents happening while under way. 

4. An outline chart suitable for reproduction, showing 
the course taken, must accompany each article. When 
possible, articles should be accompanied by amateur photo- 

aphs taken on the cruise, including one of the boat. 
Good photographs will be considered in making the 
awards. 

5. The story should contain about seven thousand 
words, written on one side of the paper only, and must 
be received at the office of the Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York city, on or 
before Nov. 15, 1902. 

Mr. T. C. Zerega has very kindly consented to act as 
judge and to make the awards, 


American Y. C. 


MILTON POINT, LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Thursday, Aug. 28. 


Tue regatta given by the American Y. C. on Thursday, 
Aug. 28, was devoted entirely to one-design classes. Six 
Long Island Sound clubs were represented, and twenty- 
cne boats started. The course for all classes was tri- 
angular from off the Scotch Caps Buoy, east northeast 
one and five-eighths miles around the Larchmont White 
Spar Buoy, off Parsonage Point, south one-half east one 
and five-eighths miles around a stakeboat, and west north- 
west one and five-eighths miles to the starting line. The 
distance was four and seven-eighths miles, and the course 
was sailed twice over by all the classes except the Man- 
hasset Bay and the Horseshoe Harbor boats. 

At the start the wind was fresh from the E.S.E., but 
during the afternoon it veered around to E. by N. 

Howdy and Hobo sailed a remarkably close race in the 
American Y. C. 21ft. class. At the end of the first round 
Howdy was ahead by only two seconds. On the last 
round Howdy slowly increased her lead and won by 37s. 
Three boats started in the Larchmont Y. C. arft. class. 
During the race Adelaide was in collision with Jolly Tar, 
and the former lost her bowsprit and withdrew. Mr. L. 
G. Adelaide’s owner, protested Jolly Tar. 

won in this class by 2m. 30s. In the American 





Y. C. 18ft. class, a close race was seen between Zelica IIT. 
and Mongoose III., the former boat being sailed by Mr. 
Hazen Morse andthe latter by her owner, Mr. Simeon 
Ford. Mongoose III. was handicapped by getting a bad 
start, but at the end of the first round was on even 
terms with her competitor, and on the last round she 
worked slowly into the lead and won by the narrow 
margin of five seconds. Hustler tore her mainsail and 
withdrew. Only two of the Manhasset Bay Y. C. 18- 
footers turned up, Lambkin and Arizona. Just before the 
start for this class Arizona parted her throat halliards. 
Lambkin waited while repairs were made on Arizona. 
This delayed these boats so long that they were only able 
to sail once around the course. Lambkin won by 2m. 23s. 

Three of the New Rochelle one-design boats started and 
Caper won handily. Catherine and Indra started in the 
Horseshoe Harbor one-design class, and the former won 
by 2m. 35s. The Regatta Committee—Trenor L. Park, 
H. de B. Parsons, W. H. Browning and Stuyvesant Wain- 
wright, used Com. Eaton’s yaw! Audax as a judges’ boat. 
The summary: 


tle 
American Y, C, 21ft, Class—Start, 2:05. 
Finish. Elapsed. 
ROMY TariS: Howbeeil.:.....ccccccccccccctinveed 3 52 35 1 47 3 
NOE. ah, CIEE « occ cncccccceocceudeaves 3 53 56 1 48 56 
EEOWGS, Se WEMMTIG Mie kos. cnceiesccecs serseued 3 33 1 45 33 
EO Gi Ee, MUU b Tcdecccccavcccccecccesevenee 3 51 10 1 46 10 
Wn WER Oda ss veecccccecccecsacanen 3 54 41 1 49 41 
ie: Weety ©), REUPTUNER, PESexccccccescscccvccnes Disabled 
Ping Pong, W. H. Browning................005 400 155 
Larchmont 21ft. Class—Start, 2:05. 
Se By) Bhs, Rade ue athe tesce< pasado s watt 3 58 54 1 53 54 
Pima, . Ba: Ge, -SROMON Si cies ccc Siecovccess Disabled. 
Pemeey,. Towle Spent i ccscicscccsscccsseccscs 3 56 24 1 51 24 
American Y. C. 18ft. Class—Start, 2:10. 
Driftwood, O. C. Townsends..............00000- 419 57 2 09 57 
Eavotion, 5. T. Deby sik sd. 0 td. Lae sca Disabled. 
Mongoose III., Simeon Ford.................+- 4 18 02 2 08 02 
Zelica III., H. A. Shermate.iccsdscccvssdiecccses 418 07 2 08 07 
Manhasset Bay Y, C. 18ft. Class—Start, 2:40, 
Lambkin, S. W. Roach... 0cccccecctscccceccscecd Ml OO 1 O07 36 
Asinoens -G.- A, COreps sncsac’ cde cadvdiie cass BORED 1 09 59 
New Rochelle 18ft, Class—Start, 2:15. 
MMOGs Des. 00s: AMUUENS <2 dc ecncde sn tsddedankscmee 4 26 32 2 11 32 
CO 2 Ee Se soaccstrackrstusseonssaws 4 22 45 2 07 45 
Ace, Wi Wi. Bastia sc 3. sei Re sesil Aca Bes 4 28 42 213 42 
Horseshoe Harbor 14ft.. Class—Start, 2:20. 
Catherine, R. E. Robinson....................-3 46 13 1 26 13 
ee a ea DR yh a A ee Fk 1 28 48 


The winners were Howdy, Dorothy, Zelica III., Lamb- 
kin, Caper and Catherine. 


Friday, Aug. 20. 

There were twenty-nine starters in the open race of the 
American Y, C. held on Friday, Aug. 29. The wind was 
E. by S., with enough strength to make the racing in- 
teresting. The course was- from the starting line, off 
Scotch Caps, leaving the committee boat on the port 
hand; thence southwest two and three-quarter miles tc 
and around red and black horizontal striped buoy, to the 
northward of Execution Light, leaving same on port 
hand; thence east by south, one-half south, three and 
one-half miles to and around Larchmont white spar buoy, 
off Red Springs Point, leaving same on port hand; thence 
northwest by north, one-half north, three and one-quarter 
miles to the starting point, the total distance being nine 
and one-half miles. The course was sailed over twice by 
classes L, M and N. The others sailed once around, while 
the two special cats sailed to Execution Light and back. 
The first leg of the course was a reach, the second a beat 
to windward and the third another reach. 

The 43-footers were the first boats to start, but both 
Effort and Dorwina were slow in getting away. Dor- 
wina crossed ahead of Effort. The former boat held her 
lead until the windward leg, when Effort took first place. 
At the end of the first round Effort was nearly a minute 
ahead. The wind hauled a little, allowing these boats 
to carry spinnakers on the first leg of the second round. 
Effort continued to draw away from Dorwina and beat 
her on corrected time 5m. 10s. 

The 36-footers started in the following order: Leda. 
Spasm and Possum. They remained in this position all 
through the race and Leda won easily by 4m. and 4s. 
There were four starters in the 3oft. class. Mimosa led 
over the line, followed by Marguerite, Alerion and Helen. 
Mimosa and Alerion got into a luffng match and Mar- 
guerite took first place and led at the end of the first 
round. On the second round Mr. Edward M. McLellan, 
who was sailing Alerion, settled down to work and 
brought his boat in to the finish line far enough ahead 
to save the time he had to allow the other boats and win 
by im. 17s. 

Scamp led the other three raceabouts over the line, but 
on the windward work Mavis did good work, and passing 
Scamp continued to increase her lead, and finally won by 
4m. 578. 

Three of the Larchmont 21-footers started, Dorothy 
was first over the starting line and led all over the course. 

Lambkin scored another victory in the Manhasset Bay 
one-design class by beating Arizona 3m. 38s. 

The American Y. C. 21-footers sailed another close 
race. Jolly Tar won by 49s. In the American Y. C. 18ft. 
class Rattler won by 1m. 54s. 

The Race Committee was Trenor L. Park, H. de B. 
Parsons, H. Livingston Center and Cornelius Sewell. 
The summary: 

Sloops—Class L--36 to 43ft.—Start, 12:20. 





Finish. Elapsed. 
Bost sr TE. Satis, docs coviqpecscctncssceseeet ID Se 2 53 12 
Dorwina, C. V. Brokaw..........2-sesseseesseeeed 19 OB 2 57 02 

Corrected time of Effort, 2.51.52, 
Sloops—Class M—20 to 36ft.—Start, 12:25. 
ei. FE ae Od e's enn bcos cvccbh caneebaca 3 27 22 3 02 22 
Seeeeh, Fe BY, MMs eet esicccstcsscccsctsaneeee OL am 3 06 26 
Poseuts ES; DelOGs i. 2200. cecsvccvevissedes 3 36 53 3 11 53 
Corrected time of Possum, 3.11.35. 
Class N—25 to 3ft.—Start, 12:30. 
Abas Bee 58, PS ine 505s os 00op e cacsine veders 3 42 56 312 &% 
Marguerite, J. S. Dingee...........--ccecsereee 3 45 0 3 15 40 
Baten; Wei Bi PN. icc vccvctvedsvvvesivecas 3 46 36 316 36 
Mimest; Trenor Li Patkh.......ccccccsccesscces 3 45 03 3 15 03 
Raceabouts—Start, 12:35. 
Mauie GFEs PING isis ccct ccc ccceseevestvas ens 217 55 1 42 
Scamp, J. Tuc Piviesiin vies. ccisccdocssasseccescs 2 22 52 1 47 52 
Jolly, Roger, T. B. Bleecker............++-+++- 2 23 29 1 48 29 
Snapper, J. B. Alley......-.-.-.0ecscessseeseveee 2 2% 2 1 50 25 
Larchmont 21ft. Class—Start, 12:40. 
Houri, J. H. Esseris...sveccvcsvesvesssssecevs 2% 40 1 55 40 
Adelaide, Li G. Spentes...ci..cccccccccscvccece 2% 4 1 43 
Dorothy, Louis Spence...........0--seeeeeseree 2 29 % 1 49 35 
Sloops—Class R—Unde rt, 12:40, 
Cricket, H. C. wi nas eeees -2 45 39 2 0% 39 
Pandora, H. B, Towle: ........2.:-csesesesenssee Withdrew 
Manhasset One-Design Class—Start, 12:40. 

Lambkin, S. W. Roach........-..++00eeeseeeeee 2 49 36 2 09 36 
Arizona, G, A. COrry.ccecsecccccccscerseceeecs 2 63 14 21314 





American Y. C. 2ift. Class—Start, 12:45. 
jolly Re Ta IL < 0. Sako ccaseesecencen ~ +2 28 36 1 43 36 
* ‘Rascal, S. C. Hopisitige 4.4.2... .cccvicccedcewe 2 33.57 1 48 57 
Howdy, S. W. Wainwright...........4....s.08 2 29 25 1 44 2 
Hote, 1, Bic PA ea ond iteieti aed 2 33 47 1 48 47 
American Y. C. 18ft. Class—Start, 12:50. 
) aD Ree a SS ee er eee 2 52 56 2 02 56 
Driftwood, O, C. Townsend................60005 2 55 49 2 05 49 
Zebea II1, H. Ay» Sherman,.......5.........065 24 204 
Special Catboat Class—Start, 12:55. 
Champion, Te J, Dees... -eeteeeeeeeeeeeeserenes 2 58 13 2 03 13 
yy we ae. a ere Withdrew. 


The winners were Effort, Leda, Alerion, Mavis, Doro- 
thy, Cricket, Lambkin, Jolly Tar, Rattler and Champion. 


Newport Special Thirties. 


NEWPORT, R. I. 
Monday, Aug. 25. 


On Monday the 30-footers sailed a race over a six-mile 
to leeward and return course. On the run down the wind 
Veda held the lead, but soon after rounding the leeward 
mark Esperanza passed her and had the race well in hand 
when she was cut off by a tug that had a long tow of 
barges, and in this way lost the race. Carolina was 
benefited by Esperanza’s misfortune and won by thirteen 
seconds. The summary, start 3:33: 





Finish. Elapsed. 
Carolina, Pembroke Jones....... 4 56 46 1 22 46 
Esperanza, H. O, Havemeyer, 55 59 1 22 59 
Barbara, W. Rutherfurd..... 56 51 1 23 51 
Veda, W: Li Stows...2..<0% 57 27 1 24 22 
Breeze, W. G. Roelker, Jr. 58 29 1 25 29 
Te IE sd, SE go css in akin ain eg 66 0. tenes aa 5 O01 33 1 28 33 


Tuesday, Aug. 26. 


The 30-footers sailed a race on Tuesday for the cup 
offered by Mrs. H. O.. Havemeyer, Jr. The course was 
ie Dyer’s Island and return, a distance of eighteen miles. 
lt was a run to the Dyer’s Island mark, and Wawa led 
all the way, but after hauling on the wind Carolina drew 
into the lead and finished a winner by 2m. 35s. The sum- 
mary, start 3:26: 







Finish. Elapsed. 

4 2 16 41 
45 16 219 16 
4 


Carolina, Pembroke Jones........... 
Esperanza, H. O, Havemeyer 
Wawa, R. Brooks......... 
Barbara, W. Rutherfurd.. 
Breeze, W. G. Roelker, J 
Asahi, L. Warren and W, 


¥: Wednesday, Aug. 27. 
he race sailed on Wednesday was fora cup offered by 
Mr. H. O. Havemeyer, Jr. The course was from Rose 
Island to and around Brenton’s Reef Lightship and re- 
turn. The boats had all the wind they wanted for full 
sail, and several squalls were encountered. Carolina got 
the best of the start, and was in the lead when her fin 
got tangled up with a lobster pot, which caused some 
delay, and in all probability lost her the race. Barbara 
won by seventeen seconds. The summary, start 3:44: 


= 

Se 

— 
mre 
S85 
Set 


iller 


Finish. Elapsed. 
Barbara, W. Rutherfurd............000ceee000-5 15 5 1 31 51 
Carolina, Pembroke Jones.............e+0+002+05 16 08 1 32 08 
WERE Ths DOMED bcs revere sceginedcngecuqeee seas 1 32 28 
NV ede, MTs: OC aa sc dacintie's casas odikecsssgs dca eae 1 34 52 
Asahi, L. Warren and W, S. Miller............5 19 08 1 35 08 
Esperanza, H. O. Havemeyer, Jr...............5 20 16 1 36 16 


Thursday, Aug. 28. 


The cup offered by Mrs. Winthrop Rutherfurd was 
sailed for cn Thursday. The wind all through the race 
was light and variable from the S.E., and the contest was 
a most unsatisfactory one. Carolina won by over three 
minutes. The summary, start 3:32: 


Finish. Elapsed. 
Carolina, Pembroke Jones................+.+.-.5 O1 56 1 29 56 
Esperanza, H. O. Havemeyer, Jr...............5 05 O1 1 33 01 
Breeze, W. G,. Boetheets Jiescc.esdepescocccesieee s@0e, Ip 1 34 12 


Asahi, L, Warren and W, S, Miller.. Withdrew. 
Sarbara. W. Rutherfurd.. Withdrew. 
We Re WR, SNS 5 inn pice nds binds Clete dadeddes Withdrew. 








Friday, Aug. 29. 

The race sailed by the 30-footers on Friday was for the 
cup offered by Mr. Henry Walters. The course was a 
triangular one, and the breeze was light from the S. 
Esperanza started in the lead, but she was soon passed by 
Barbara, whch boat stayed in first place up to the finish 
and won by nearly two minutes. The summary, start 
3°23: 


Finish. Elapsed. 
Barbara, W. Rutherfurd...........c.cesseeeeee00 41 38 2 18 38 
We GW Oe, SOD feid de dv dscdcdciecédee ceacenie -5 43 19 2 20 19 
Carolina, Pembroke Jones..............-++0+0+-0 44 49 2 21 49 
Breeze, W. G. Roelker, Jr.....cscccccccceseesee Dd 48 2 25 08 
Esperanza, H. ©. Havemeyer, Jr...............5 55 02 2 32 06 
Asahi, L. Warren and W, S. Miller........... Withdrew 


Saturday, Aug. 30. 


The 30-footers sailed a race on Saturday for a cup 
offered by Mr. Pembroke Jones. The cup was wen by 
his own boat, Carolina, but that boat was sailed by Mr. 
Ralph N. Ellis. A good S.W. breeze held throughout the 
race, and the boats sailed over the Dyer’s Island course. 
On the run up to the leeward mark Esperanza held the 
lead, but on the beat back to the finish line Carolina took 
the lead and beat Wawa, the second boat, by 26s. The 
summary, start 3:26: 

Finish. Elapsed. 





Carolina, Pembroke Jones................0++++-5 39 15 21317 
Wats eee POO ik vik ccc ceccespvccepene .-5 39 43 213 43 
Breeze, W. G. Roelker, Jr........ececeseeveeeee sD 40 58 214 58 
Esperanza, H. O. Havemeyer, Jr...............5 42 57 2 16 57 
VOOR, WF Ei BOO ss be ccc ciccedhcr César ccecsivigie ab 2 19 34 
Barbara, W. Rutherfurd...........-.cccccccccess Withdrew. 

Asahi, L. Warren and W., S, Miller........... Withdrew. 


The racing for the Paget cup has been quite close. The 
standing at the end of the month of August shows that 
Esperanza has 67 points and Carolina 61. 


The Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. has made arrange- 
ments for winter quarters in New York city. The follow- 
ing notice has been sent out by Mr. Francis G. Stewart, 
the secretary of the Club: 

The trustees of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. take 
pleasure in notifying the members of the club that they 
have secured rooms in the city, on the first floor of the 
Mansfield, on West Forty-fourth street, adjoining 
Sherry’s, and have appointed the folowing committee to 
take charge of the city quarters: Franklin A. Plummer, 


Chairman; Beverly R. Robinson, Henry M. Crane, John - 


D. Kilpatrick, Louise de F. Donner, 


ilson M. Powell, 
Jr., and Francis G. Stewart. 
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Larchmont Y. C. 


LARCHMONT, LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Saturday, Aug. 30. 


_ Trere were only seven starters in the special race given 
by the Larchmont Y. C. on repre Aug. 30. 


Elmina did not materialize and Mr. Charles Smithers, 
owner of Muriel, not wishing to take a sailover, did not 
start. The two 6oft. sloops Weetamoe and Neola are both 
down east preparing for the races to be given by the New- 
port Y. R. A. Yankee and Rainbow were the only 70- 
footers to start, Mineola having been laid up. 

As there was no wind at 12 o'clock, the time the race 
was to have started, it was postponed until 12:30. In 
the meantime a nice S.W. breeze sprung up, which held 
all through the race. The course for the 70-footers was 
east three-quarters north, six miles; southwest, five- 
eighths west, six miles, and north northwest three miles, 
which triangle was sailed twice, making thirty miles. The 
43-footers went east four miles, southwest four miles and 
north northwest three miles, the circuit of eleven miles 
being sailed twice, making twenty-two miles, while the 
Larchmont 21-footers covered a 5%4-mile triangle twice. 
"She first leg was 2 reach, the second on the wind and the 
third a run, 

The preparatory signal was given at 12:30, and the 
seventies started five minutes later. Rainbow was first 
over the line, but Yankee was just on her weather quar- 
ter. On the reach to the first mark, Rainbow drew ahead 
a little, but on the windward work Yankee worked 
through Rainbow’s lee and at the second mark she was 
Im, 18s. in the lead. On the run across the Sound, Rain- 
bow set her spinnaker, but it did more harm than good. 
Yankee stuck to her ballooner and continued to get away 
from Rainbow, and at the end of the first round she was 
am, 57s. ahead. On the first leg of the second round 
Rainbow cut down Yankee’s lead somewhat. On the 
windward work the boats’ positions remained unchanged, 
and on the run across to the finish Yankee again gained a 
little and won by 2m. 37s. 

The 43-footers were started at 12:40. Effort, cleverly 
handled by Mr. Addison G. Hanan, got the best of the 
start. Soon after starting these boats got in a luffing 
match, which resulted in Effort’s favor. From this time 
on Effort continued to get away from Dorwina, and finally 
won by 4m, 6s. 

Three of the Larchmont 21-footers started and Adelaide 
had the best of it from the start and beat Dorothy, the 
second boat, by 4m. 50s. The summary follows: 

Sloops—Class H—60 to 7W0ft. Racing Length—Start, 12:35. 


Finish. Elapsed. 
Yankee, J. R, Maxwell............ccsccoossceees 4 00 08 3 25 08 
Rainbow, Cornelius Vanderbilt................ 4 02 45 3 27 4 

Sloops—Class L—36 to 43ft. Racing Length—Start, 12:40. 
ort Mi DORs iinons vec c cn gen sdsnnvasesedpe 3 57 34 3 17 34 
Dorwina, C. V. Brokaw...ccccsccocsscccescoseed 401 41 3 21 40 
Larchmont 21ft. Class—Start, 12:45. 

oes. 3.4 UES TE, catncsuscesetacngpovesseueee 3 24 24 2 39 24 
ee ee ee rire 3 21 27 2 36 27 
DE, Fi, 6 SOs spas vennbpnscnenrscashene¥ 3 16 37 2 31 37 


Monday, Sept. 1. 


Fifty-two boats started in the fall regatta of the Larch- 
mont Y. C. sailed on Labor Day. The race was a great 
stecess, and a good S.W. breeze held all through the day. 

The 70-footers sailed twice over a fifteen-mile triangle. 
The first leg was a reach of six miles, the second a beat of 
six miles and the third a_reach of three miles. Yankee 
and Rainbow got away at 11:35, the former a little in the 
lead, but to leeward. After a luffing match, which lasted a 
few minutes, the boats squared away on their course. 
Yankee immediately went to the front. Rainbow’s sails 
have been fitting very badly ever since the New York 
Y. C. cruise, and should have been recut. This has been a 
great handicap to Rainbow, and accounts for the poor 
showing she has made, for she has been well sailed by 
Mr. E. A. Willard. Yankee beat Rainbow by 5m. 15s. . 

In the 43ft. class Effort, sailed again by Mr. Addison 
G. Hanan, gave Dorwina another bad beating. Dgrwina 
has been poorly sailed of late, and that is why Effort has 
won with such great regularity. Dorwina was first across 
the starting line, but was soon passed by Effort, which 
boat was never again headed, and won by 11m. 36s. The 
43-footers covered an eleven-mile triangle twice. 

Four boats started in the 36ft. class. Spasm got a good 
lead soon after the start, and to every one’s surprise 
stayed in first place and beat Leda by 3m. 8s. 

In the 3o0ft. class Mimosa led all over the course, but 
lost the race on time allowance to Marguerite. 

Jolly Tar won in the raceabout class by 1m. 5s. In the 
Larchmont 21ft. class Dorothy won, beating Adelaide by 
15s. Pristis beat Trouble in class I by 3m. 58s. Knave 
won by 1m. 538. in the New Rochelle one-design class. 
In class R Flim Flam won by 10m. 16s. Bab beat Lamb- 
kin 8m. 10s, in the Manhasset Bay one-design class. The 
summary follows: 

Sloops—Class H—70 to S0ft. Racing Length—Start, 11:35. 


Finish. Elapsed. 

Yankee, J. R. Maxwell.........ccsscesccvcssees 3 27 41 3 52 41 
Rainbow, Cornelius Vanderbilt................. 3 32 56 3 57 56 

Sloops—Class L—36 to 43ft. Racing Length—Start, 11:50. 
Dorwina, C. V. Brokaw... bhawisctabnebasad 3 30 08 3 

OE 1s A SE EU osevececehikeonsestaiweed 3 18 32 3 


Sloops—Ciass M—30 to 36ft, Racing Length—Start, 11: 
Hanley, C, D. Mallory, ..........ccseseccsceccees 48 

Spasm, E. D. King..... we 
Leda, H. L. Maxwell... 
Possum, E. S. Ballou... 


Yawls—Class M—30 to 36ft. Racing Length—Start, 11: 
Tere, Jee Tyne ca eweesescccvccccccewessevces 4 
Sekana, A. B. McCreery. ~ 
Zenoble, H. W. Lator..... 
Escape, George Matthews. 
Sloops—Class N—25 to 30ft 
Mimosa, T. L. Park......... 
Alerion, A. H. Alker.. 
Helen, M. P. Fuller....... 
Marguerite, J. F. Dingee. 
Pyxie, E. L. Hopkins 
Corrected time, Marguerite, 4.02.18, 
Larchmont 21ft. Class—Start, 12:05. 
atethie: TF; TE. SOG. 05005 255s wnohetinass0as 
Houri, J. H. E . 
Adelaide, J. J. Dwyer... 
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. Racing Length—Start, 12:00. 
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Raceabouts—Start, 12:05. 


Davia, Gf. Fee... 
na A. B. e 
Whietle Wing, H. M, ° > 
dolly, Tar, S. Howland.......... » dats ond 
is, F. T. Bedford, Jt.<.:s.ooses..eserveesoncses 


2 

ete a. POR cis Guan caspe ve cidéays tenet 2 
Jolly Roger T. B. Bleecker..........cscesceeees 2 
scal, c PEMNEID, « site» sahcasebane ses stabe 2 
Hobo, T. L. Park........ccs0s08+ Gui nics Setlist 2 


GBeestsces F238 
ASABEVSVS HAS 
Bobo po bone pore tere poner 
BEBSBRBSR2 FSS 
ASASSVsuzs 





) 18 to 2ift. 12:10. 
Gasabo, N. Pee ee Sie, Ses 
Trouble, W, H. Childs. iis.csccccdsccdssecseces & 255 2 
Pristis, Iselin & Law..cssccssscssvecsscccseeee-B OL 27 25127 
New Rochelle Raceabouts—Start, 12:10. 

Caper, P. L. Howard..........+« wesheropaes <3 28 34 3 18 HM. 
Knave, R. H. Bavier.......sess000- Govbecsoeds 317 07 3 07 07 
Ace, W. H, Bavier, Jr....... sitbes bhve Mscolbhd 3.19 00 3 09 00 
Deuce, L. D, Huntington, Jr........+0.+-+0000 8 22 12 312 12 

Sloops—Class R—Under 18ft.—Start, 12:10. 
igniter. “Ti. MT. os chensense ti cbnedsebadsnnin 3 34 07 3 24 07 
PUREE Iie tis BOW sbecsasenccoetecophosdocen 3 21 48 311 48 
Crickets GE. GC, Bryer es cocdie dives cccscvecedsesds 3 34 69 3 24 69 
Flim Flam, A, By Bebe 0586005 on sonnes donee 3 21 62 3 11 & 

Corrected time of Flim Flam, 3.01.32. 
Manhasset Bay Raceabouts—Start, 12:10, 
Lambkin, S. W, Roach.......,....sceseeseseees 33001 32001 
Asineta; Gi) Bs! Canty... octecsdccttvscscéccccucs 3 35 45 3 25 45 
Dak, Ji Bik. Thats i ods thes socvcbie dé twsestnsrobd 3 21 51 8 11 51 
AOE, is Min AOE 00 ci’> cine tn cannnoee nemarreneel 3 42 26 3 32 26 
Horseshoe Harbor One-Design Class—Start, 12:16. 
Taian ©» unseoccadvonnsp capsssabbanidas eAbastnoeeee Withdrew. 
Gloomy Gus, L. H. Riley...........sseseseees 3 47 37 3 32 37 
Readout): W. BiG ocs cs dct ddbodettvisdeivoes Withdrew. 
Catboats—Class W—Under 18ft, Racing Length—Start, 12:15. 
Soout, A. Be‘ CUGGRe secoccpsccnsedods cash ovapons 4 03 25 3 48 265 
Dory Class—Start, 
Prize, H. H. Van Rensselaer........ 3 00 00 
Marguerite, W, F. Johnston............+s00+0+ . 
Special 15ft. Class—Start, 12:15. 

Sneaker, R. N, Kitching.........ceccsccscssces 4 28 33 423 33 


Cheenti. T, 2.. meiadreccvabdhenenetscrccuacne Withdrew. 


The winners were Yankee, Effort, Spasm, Sekana, Mar- 
guerite, Jolly Tar, Dorothy, Pristis, Knave, Flim Flam, 
Bab, Gloomy Gus, Scout, Prize and Sneaker. 


Indian Harbor Y. C. 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
Saturday, Aug. 30. 


Tue fall regatta of the Indian Harbor Y. C. was sailed 
on Saturday, Aug. 30. The race was scheduled to start 
at noon, but on that hour there was no breeze and the 
starting time was postponed until 1:30 P. M. At this 
hour a fresh S.W. breeze had come up and the prepara- 
tory signal was given. 

The 36ft. and 3o0ft. sloops sailed twice over a course 
from the starting line, E. by N., 34% miles to the Cow’s 
Can Buoy, off Shippan Point; thence S.W., 4% S.. 3% 
miles, and thence to the starting line, N.W. by N., 2% 
miles, a total distance of 18 miles. The 21ft. and 18ft. 
sloops and the Manhasset and New Rochelle one-design 
boats went once over the same course, a distance of 9 
miles. The raceabouts and the 25ft. sloops went a dis- 
tance of 12 miles, twice over a course from the starting 
line, E. by N., 154 miles; thence S. 4 W., 2% miles, and 
thence to the starting line, N.W. by N., 2% miles. The 
Indian Harbor sailabouts sailed once over the same course. 

The S.W. wind made the first leg of the course a broad 
reach, the second leg a beat to windward and the third a 
spinnaker run. 

The 36-footers were sent away at 1:35, and three boats 
started, Leda, Spasm and Hanley; the former crossed first 
in the weather berth and from that time on she was never 
headed. At the-end of the first round Leda was 2m. 33s. 
ahead of Spasm, and she finally won, beating Spasm 3m. 
40s., and Hanley 3m. 34s. The special cup offered by 
Com. Frank Tilford goes to Leda. 

Four boats started in the 3o0ft. class, Mimosa, Mar- 
guerite, Alerion and Empronzi. Mimosa got the best 
start and led all over the course. Marguerite was second 
across the line with Alerion, and Empronzi some dis- 
tance behind. Alerion overtook Marguerite, but these 
two boats could not catch Mimosa. Empronzi broke down 
before the end of the first round and withdrew. On the 
second leg of the course Mimosa increased her lead and 
won by 2m. 35s. 

The four raceabouts had a close race. At the start 
they were well together, but Mavis and Jolly Roger soon 
got away from Hobo and Scamp. At the end of the first 
round Jolly Roger was only two seconds ahead of Mavis. 
On the second round Jolly Roger got away from Mavis a 
little and won by 15s. She beat Scamp and Hobo 3m. 36s. 
These boats sailed a dead heat. 

Some good racing was seen in the smaller classes. 

The Regatta Committee—Frank Bowne Jones, Charles 
F. Kirby, Charles P.. Fower, Charles E. Simms, and Ray- 
mond Babcock—were on board Rear-Com. R. P. Whit- 
taker’s steam yacht Wissol. The summary follows: 


Sloops—Class M—30 to 36ft, Racing Longa Gran, 1m. 4 
inish. apse, 
36 





Reda, EE, 2%. Mapelhss d5 ov cv enacnccocsscdsssecd 5 09 36 3 34 
ee ae a a eee 5 12 16 3 37 16 
Santee, eR ns 5 23 10 3 38 10 
Sloops—Class N—25 to 30ft. Racing Length—Start, 1:35. 
ee ia A rere 18 59 3 43 59 
Marguerite, J. F. Dingee..........ssceeceseeees 5 21 42 3 46 42 
Enpronzi, Alfred Peats........ssecsseseseseeees Disabled. 
FSTIOEL, DA, UE, “SEs occncpeecacbasandsseausone § 21 34 3 46 34 
Raceabouts—Start, 1:40. 
Benen Fi Bee POE, ob sci vesvnccsoctesanshocciny 5 01 28 3 21 28 
Movie, GC. Li Fishes scsivovcsiecesiscoestipedad 4 67 37 317 37 
Bobo, T.. L. Park. ccscaissiciigoccstasecenpccgen 5 01 28 3 21 2 
Sloops—Class P—21 to 25ft. Racing Length—Start, 1:45. 
Robin Hood, G. E, Gartland..............s00+« 5 05 06 3 20 06 
Ojibway, D. P. Morse........ssecccsecccsscces 5 08 46 3 23 46 
Pristis, Iselin & Law........sccssecesesveeeees 5 12 16 3 27 16 
Viper, Newcombe & Elson........-.0+sseeeeees 5 06 14 3 2114 
Siege ee Q—18 to 21ft.. Racing Length—Start, 1:50. 
ee Te I aah smosetacesncbcopncquecsese 4 08 24 2.18 24 
meme Wii Be. SN Sis csovscccccovbeseteubdisd 4011 2% lL 
Montauk, Ji P, Bheldaes........ccccsssesovecsl 4 07 28 21 
contin, Ze. CG sc cvcnsncccesentpasttechinne 3 59 07 2 08 07 
Malillian, R. P. Thompson.........+-seeseeeees 416 10 2 26 10 
Bogie, E. H. Outerbridge...............s0s00- Withdrew. 
Eos, y ORllins tatahssoctepescoseheceeseeden 07 16 21716 
Menta, J. , Pobianee, Fe ccsessnscconpenss tsonve 3 59 24 2 09 24 
Manhasset Bay One-Design Class—Start. 1:50. 

Piast, 2: Wa. MRA avaith oncnsceongneh ses th arent 4 21 56 2 31 5 
Bish, JB Wes an cao lecicscttceserscosescteed 41756 439-2. 27 56 
New Rochelle One-Design Class—Start, 1:50, 

Caper, Pi'Ks, Town Gisiscceccccetcvessdscascnct 417 58 2 27 58 
Knave, R. N. Bavier......0+:sscer- cess cevcesees 417 22 2 27 22 
Ace, W, N. Bavier, Jr............+ pbagennge sue 416 59 2 26 59 
Sloops—Class R-~18ft. and Under Racing Lone, 1:56. 
Pandora, H. B. Towle......... dgecoevshanteaee 418 4 2 23 #0 
Cricket, H.C. Ge ccccsucsussvabuonshueeded 417 57 2 22 57 
Tar Baby, T. A, Howell..........sccessescseees 4 26 28 2 31 28 
India Harbor Sailabouts—Start, 2:00. 

Cero, R. watery. i Ri cosnddeccceceitpenvusalved 427 3 227 3 
Sey i, s hh Leapéges sanvastbeveroessd 42323 229% 

oggin, C. S. Somerville... ........sceseeeesee 418 08 2 18 6 
Stingy, E. E,, Zittels.........seessseceseesesees 42 2 2 20 95% 

Catboats—Class W—I8ft. Racing Length and U; 226. 
Goud, D.:. RK: BAIR s. sch civsineystetiaapeeiGencd a Toe so 0d 
Bantam, F. WE teenseseessrsececesccnssceass 445 26 2 40 26 
Louie Belle, J. M, Williams...............05.0. 4160 208 


The withers- were Leda, Mimosa, Jolly Roger, Robin 
Hood, Cicada, Bab, ‘Act Noggin and Love Bale’ 
Monday, Sept. 1. 
A special regatta of the Indian Harbor Y. C. was held 
on Labor Day. There were seventeen starters in the 
handicap class, and four of the Indian Harbor sailabouts 


_ Went over the course. 


_The wind was moderate from the southwest. 
For yachts in the handicap race and for oyster 
sioops the course was to the gas buoy, off the 
eastern end of Little Captain Island, S.E. % S. 
1% miles; thence to a club spar buoy placed % ile S. 
of Great Captain Light S.W. by W. 134 miles; thence to 
the red spar buoy off the western end of Great Captain 
Island, W. by N., % N. % mile; thence to the red spar 
buoy on Carmel Reef N. by E. 4% E., % of a mile, and 
thence back E.N.E. % E. 14: miles, The course was 
pace sailed over, making the total distance 10 nautical 
miles. 

Several boats met with accidents—Empronzi carried 
away her spreaders, Surprise parted her throat halliards. 
Crab, one of the contestants in the handicap class, shipped 
a big sea near one of the outer marks and was nearly 
swamped. Mr. J. M. Williams, owner of Louie Belle, ran 
alongside of Crab and took off her owner and a lady that 
were on board, and sent. them ashore. The boat was 
towed into the harbor. The finishes in the handicap class 
were very close. Robin Hood was a winner by gs. 

The Indian Harbor sailabouts had a good race, and 
Noggin won. 

enture, one of the oyster boats, carried away her top- 
mast and declined to sail in her crippled condition. Susie 

C. covered the course alone for a special prize. The sum- 
mary: 

~ Handicap for Sloops 36ft. and ater, 





Finish. 
Crab, T. R, Pell 
Bantam, F. Pa 5 09 03 
Louie Belle, J. 
Kerry, E. W. R 
Adeline, C, W. Trippe 5 15 47 
Bogie, B, H.- Outerbridge 5 14 43 
Verona, BH. S. Osboreiaeccciccscedeiscccucce 3 05 00 5 09 08 
Malillian, R. B. Thompson....................- 3 10 00 5 12 24 
Se ee” RS rere 5 14 2 
DECREE Ae, Wa Ms 5 o5o 500 cnncccansososoas 3 15 00 5 18 27 
Neola, E. W. Russell..............:s000sc0e.s 3200 51620 
Cicada”: Bi QUO ob nnkhbi0 deh isccccde dese 3 25 00 5 13 27 
Robin Hood, G, E, Gartland..................+ 3 25 00 5 08 4 
een Newcombe & Elson..................055 3 25 00 5 14 08 
DVUY. BUOR, 5, Bis (OMIA 09 cup ecns cssecgnesy 2 40 00 5 27 01 
Berrie, Th, WM ecnccsccssscgescccceccssevess 2 40 00 Disabled 
MAROON, AME EE, 0:00 064500 ahcc.cveves cones 3 35 00 Disabled 


Indian Harbor Sailabouts—Start, 2:45. 





: Finish. Elapsed. 
Noggisi, C. S, Somerville. ......00.cc.cccccecse. 4 18 59 1 2 59 
Stings; "H.W. BRS oii tabi veidivhscpdcvctee 4 20 18 1 35 18 
Betty, Swods & Hydes.....0....ccseccssnececees 4 23 45 1 48 26 
Us ie Bs ERNE, “BR inn cen dgesecaiasstponed 4 24 26 1 39 26 
Oyster Sloops—Start, 4:30. 
Reahe i OMe Cs v ahold esschasssccvecvace 5 23 21 0 53 21 
Venterta, GB. . Diecast 9. ie Fibs. c's cc sectocbes Withdrew. 
New York Y. C. 





Autumn Sweepstakes and Sail-off of the Ancual Regatta 
New York, Sept. 33. eS 


The annual regatta, having been called off on account 
of calm, at 4 P. M., with the assent of the contestants, 
will be merged in the autumn sweepstakes, and both 
events will be sailed on Sept. 11. 

Club Prizes, Regular—In each class there will be a 
prize for first, if two or more start; and a prize for second, 
if four or more start. 

Courses Nos. 1 and 2.—Racing trim and cruising trim. 

Cruising trim cups, two-thirds value of regular cups. 

Handicap Cups. Sealed Handicaps——Ex-Rear-Com. 
Bergen offers a cup for schooners, in one class, and a 
cup for single-masted vessels and yawls, in one class, open 
to vessels launched prior to Nov. 1, 18)6. Course No. z, 
cruising trim. 

Special Cups.—The Bennett Club Course Cups, for 
schooners and single-masted vessels and yawls, respective- 
ly. Challenge cups, club book, p. 290. Course No. 1 
racing trim, 

Naval Alumni Association of Annapolis Challenge 
Cups. A cup for schooners in one class and a cup for 
single-masted vessels and yawls in one class. Course No. 
I, racing trim. 

Each winner of a challenge cup will receive a medal. 

Rear-Com. C, L. F. Robinson offers a cup for the vessel 
making the fastest corrected time over course No. 1, all 
sailing as one class, with allowance for rig as in R. R. II. 
Racing trim. 

Sweepstakes.—Stakes of $25 for each vessel entered, 
must be deposited with the committee by 9 P. M. Sept. 10. 

Entries.—Will close at the club house at 9 P. M. 


Sept. 10. 
Classification. 


SCHOONERS. 

Class A—AIl over 95ft. racing length. 

Class B—Not over 95 and over 85ft. racing length. 
Class C—Not over 85 and over 75ft. racing length. 
Class D—Not over 75 and over 65ft. racing length. 
Class F—Not over 65ft. racing length. 

SINGLE-MASTED VESSELS AND YAWLS, 

Class G—AIl over 8oft. racing length. 

Class H—Not over 80 and over 7oft. racing length. 
Class I—Not over 70 and over 6oft. racing length. 
Class J—Not over 60 and over 51ft. racing length. 
Class K—-Not over 51 and over 43ft. racing length. 
Class L—Not over 43 and over 36ft. racing length. 
Class M—Not over 36ft. racing length. 


Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. C. 


OYSTER BAY, LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Saturday, Aug. 30. 

Tue Seawanhaka knockabouts sailed a special race over 
inside course No. 2 on Saturday, “Be The race was 
for a cup offered by: Mr. Henry H. Landon. The breeze 
was strong from the S.W. yntje won by 4os.. Heron 
did not finish. The summary, start 3:20: 





Wyntje, C. Hoyt, J ; feu at 
° Fecacees Aenea ene tewee ee eeeeeee 

Gowan, F G. Stewart. SaREER spun darorssihid ee 

Marcia, Dresser & Jecquelin 0... 0.5 6 a 2 06 46 

Bobs, 260 


pot he eee. ee 
















New Restricted Classes for the Atlantic Y.C. 


For some time past it has been the desife of a number 
of Atlantic Y, C. members to sectire sevetal classes of 
boats of moderate size in which good racing was to be 
had. The one-design plan was not approved of nor was 
it desired that the boats should be built under any formula. 
This together with keeping the price of the boats down to 
a reasonable re was what Mr. George Hill, the Secre- 
tary of the club, had in mind when he sent out letters to 
a nuthber of reputable builders, of which the following is 
a copy: r 

Aug. 11, 1902. 

Gentlemen: I would be pleased to receive from you 
on or before Sept. 1, sketch plans to rin. scale. with sketch 
specification and proposal for one or more of the follow- 
ing restricted classes, and would be obliged if you would 
advise me as to whether or not I may expect to receive 
the same from you. Your proposal to state the price bid 
for one boat and the price bid should three of the same 
or similar type be ordered. 

It is the intention of the committee to secure the build- 
ing of boats of different types as far as possible, as we 
wish to determine by actual practice which type is best 
suited to our waters. In furtherance of this idea you 
may if you wish, submit several different designs for each 
class. Of course the committee reserve the right to re- 
ject any or all proposals. Should the order be given for 
any yachts, de'ivery would not be expected prior to May 
15, 1903. Should you wish to submit models instead of 
drawings, they must not exceed 24in. long, including the 
back board, and must be simply varnished with the erect 
and inclined waterlines shown on the same by a fine black 
line. The general instructions are as follows: 


® Inc. L.W.L., Sail’Area, Displacement, Draft. 


Class. Feet. Square Feet. ounds. Feet. 
Boa 3a ssn otecce Oe 1,000 10,000 7 
DY .- sedcacectepaes 25 600 6,000 6 

DS gpencpenp eed 21 400 — 3,500 5 
R syueepaen sre hy 18 325 2,800 4 


The inclined waterline is to be the length of the load 
waterline, as determined from the plans when the yacht is 
inclined to the greatest angle at which she should be 
heeled when undcr way. This angle is to be stated in the 
certificate. The sal area is to be the actual area of the 
sails used when going to windward when full stretched, 
80 per cent, of the area being placed in the mainsail. A 
balloon jib may be carried, but the luff must not go out- 
side of the luff of the jib. A spinnaker may be carried 
having an area equal to 75 per cent. of the area of the 
sail aft of the main mast. The displacement stated is a 
minimum. A greater displacement may be used if de- 
sired. The ballast must not exceed 40 per cent. of the 
displacement. The construction should be of yellow pine 
or cypress planking ; oak keel and frames; galvanized iron 
fittings; deck and cabin house canvased; coaming of oak; 
spars solid; blocks of bronze; stays of steel; the sails 
should be light and mildew proofed. Centerboard and 
rudder of steel galvanized. No slide on the cabin top, 
but two doors to get into the cabin, which would project 
12in. above deck for the smaller yachts, and not more 
than 18in. for the larger ones. Small square hatch for- 
ward of the mast.. Yacht to steer with a tiller with a 7ft. 
dinghy of the sharpy type with oars and rowlocks and a 
fender on the bow. Yacht equipment to include all light 
sails, water proofed; sail cover for mainsail; two small 
ring life buoys, two anchors, fifteen fathoms of Manila 
cable, ten fathoms of 5gin. running line; sweep, boat hook, 
lead and lead line. 


(Signed), Georce Hitt. 





American Y. C. 
MILTON POINT, LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Saturday, Aug. 30. 


THE two one-design classes of the American Y. C. 
sailed a club race in a fresh S.W. wind over a triangular 
course on Saturday, Aug. 30. Rascal won in the arft. 
class, and Rattler won in the 18ft. class. The summary: 


21ft, Class—Start, 2:30. 
Finish. Ela ry 





Rascal, B. Cr TOmRi Ries ois crcctccsccdocctcveces 5 05 32 2 

The Kid, O. Harriman, Jr...........ccccscecedes 5 06 16 2 36.16 
Howdy, S. Wainwright..............sseeseseees 5 10 34 2 40 34 
Ping Pong, W. H. Browning...........-.-+++++ 5 10 52 2 40 52 
Jolly Tar, S. Howland...........ccccecescesees 5 11 20 2 41 20 
een, FE WU Bae us sci csv cctccb ote ev seve 51215 24215 

; 18ft. Class—Start, 2:38, 

Rattler, J. E,. Bowles.......cccsscsccsccccccccce 2 55 19 
Zelica ITI., H. A. Sherman.. 2 37 31 
Hustler, J. T. Downey......... 2 58 32 
Mongoose III.. Simeon Ford................. 5 37 32 2 59 32 
Driftwood, C. C. Townsend..........eseeeeeeeee Withdrew. 


Monday, Sept. 1. 

Rear-Com. W. H. Browning offered prizes for which 
boats of the 21 and 18ft. one-design classes raced for on 
Monday, Sept. 1. Cricket won in the 21ft. class and 
Rattler won in the 18ft. class. The summary: 


21ft. Class—Start, 2:30, 


Cotchcns) FH. Withettae isi. oc 505 00s veces ceccecees 4 52 46 46 
Ping Pong, W. H. Browning............---..+. 4 54 58 2 24 58 
jelly ets NE i's ch cles dn dak co 000 000 4 55 02 2 25 02 
mnet,  S S, Theghbatiii ss «os bidoesicis wnin ase cna see 5 19 59 2 39 53 
Howdy, L. Wainwright...........-.-..-seeeeeee Withdrew. 
18ft. Class—Start, 2:35, 
Rattler, J. E. Bowles........ccccscccccceccesese 3 17 42 2 42 42 
Hustler, J. 1. Downey......0.00.scccoverescsees 3 17 51 2 42 51 
ongoose III., S. Ford..........--cesseeseeee 3 18 32 2 43 32 
fica 117., H. S. Sherman............--seseee 3 24 55 2 49 55 
Driftwood, O, C. Townsend............---+-+0++ 3 27 03 2 52 03 





Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. C. 


OYSTER BAY, LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Wednesday, Aug. 27. 


Cu1emuNK and Eleanor, two boats of the 18ft. sloop 
class, sailed a race for a silver prize cup on Wednesday. 
The boats covered inside course No. 2. At the start the 
wind was light from the N., but later swung around to 
S:W. and became stronger. Chipmunk led over the start- 
ing line, but was passed by Eleanor. At the end of the 
second round Chipmunk led by 1m. 42s. In the freshen- 


ing breeze Eleanor did better and fin:shed only 18s. behind © 
Chipmunk. 


The summary, start 11:55: 


Chipmunk, B. 8. Younge....----. acre ian Sen 
Eleanor, FORT Rscer cavecegecssssguesevese OLED 2 09 30 


‘ 


Bridgeport Y. C. 
BLACK ROCK, CONN. 
Saturday, Aug. 23. 

SIxTEEN boats started in the annual regatta of the 
Bridgeport Y. C. The breeze was fresh from the N. by 
W., and the boats made good time over the course. 
Mimosa won again in the 3oft. class, beating Marguerite 
by nearly three minutes. In the 25ft. class Folly had 
matters all her own way and defeated Arbeeka easily. 
Hobo had no competitor in the raceabout class, and was 
forced to take a sailover. Vagabond won in the 2sft. cat- 
boat class, beating Shippan, the second boat, by over 
seven minutes. Considerable interest was centered in the 
race for 25ft. power launches. Mephisto won handily. 


The summary: 
30ft. Class—Start, 3:00. 





Finish. 

Mimosa 4 42 40 
Marguerite 4 45 21 
RAgsh «cvs 4 51 24 
EE hide Clap ohio darter seedcs>ceedeceveysvacctaved i 5 06 02 
PRO. nose vanbumon tnecinad ossesensagthyacscadsece 22.88 5 13 11 

Raceabouts—Start, 3:10. 
MEO FS) ac Cee wantatevacdesttodveshs cccucesteaues 4 55 33 
25ft. Catboats—Start, 3:20 
RS iin tinal seamen adedds cepdethcuvieey 00 5 49 44 
EL UL. on acakcnghet senses he agexeeweh ices dates 24.60 5 42 18 
UD, Vcwecasccdacecanecestceasch UaceMbsss beayeree 21.40 5 52 16 
18ft. Catboats—Start, 3:20. 
ine dude nwdhre sh dicing bile 4 ik pedenis<-couseheaes> rent 15.40 6 31 20 
NG ed sabe yd) «sks en pnnrnsediegsoncchueasesesoss 15. 6 30 15 
OED | hackocesdadied sean didekedhupetagatons dep enved 18.00 5 59 42 
25ft. Power Launches—Start, 12:00. 

IAG? daw as tebe duiesdeen disse leew dteciwiase cbse obec 12 45 07 
MID 6.1.5 65 cd 0k Gees wahoo endaedansinsccepnet eee 12 55 27 
RBar sittin snieaats 5 dnb Sa dcbesnsd Ohatars saedce wien 12 55 55 
NO Hibs o00b 4c oo kaiis soda sa aksemap heesimeae caneseiakes 12 56 31 


Sachem’s Head Y. C. 


GUILFORD, CONN. 
Monday, Aug. 25. 


On Monday the Sachem’s Head Y. C. sailed the sixth 
race for points in the season’s championships. The con- 
tests in all three classes were interesting and exciting. 
The wind was fresh from the N. and squally. The Sea- 
wanhaka knockabouts sailed over a course eleven and 
one-half miles long, and Thelga won. Possum won in 
the Sachem’s Head one-design class, and Hunky Dory 
won in the dory class. The summary: 





: inish. Elapsed. 
Eee Cr, Gea. ses csssbeselcsteccse 12 17 58 1 54 58 
Senta, R. C. Mitchell. .-12 18 00 1 55 00 
Frances, R. C. Lincoln, 12 21 31 1 58 31 
Kittywink, J. J. Phelps........ 12 24 11 2 01 11 
PROMI WEA Sa EMR a Shins 05 ¢s0cenecvibedecv bee Withdrew. 

Sachem’s Head One-Design Class—Start, 10:28. 

Pose, Si, Wi Sharpes. .5. 0s ec sscccccdecsssee 11 25 52 0 57 52 
Chipmunk, J. B.. Wayland.....s0.ccossoveserce 11 27 02 0 59 02 
BRORMME DEES RYU os ccc secucccccecdacrsendas 11 28 32 1 00 32 

Mosquito Class—Start, 10:33. 

Hunky Dory, Thos. Prentice...............++++ 11 59 30 0 46 30 

Gretchen, ERENT perecicbabecccsetc ces’ ll 22 00 0 49 00 


The present standing of the boats in points is as follows; 
Seawanhaka Knockabouts—Senta, 36; Gloria, 29; 
Frances, 27; Kittywink, 27; Midge, 19; Thelga, 15; Ariel, 


Il, 
Sachem’s Head One-Design Class—Possum, 26; Chip- 
munk, 16; Ghoorka, 16; Mosquito, 6; Minnie C., 3. 





Hempstead Harbor Y. C. 


SEA CLIFF, LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Wednesday, Aug. 27. 


THE first race for power boats ever held by a club be- 
longing to the Y. R. A. of Long Island Sound took place 
under the auspices of the Hempstead Harbor Y. C. on 
Wednesday, Aug. 27. The boats were divided into three 
classes, the “red class” being made up of boats of 15ft. or 
under; the “white class” of 2o0ft. or under, and the “blue 
class” of 25ft. or under. The weather was clear and the 
water smooth, making ideal conditions for launch racing. 
The race was a great success in every way. Mr. Ward 
Dickson handled the regatta. .The summary: 


Red Class—Six Miles—Start, 3:05. 









First Round. Finish. Elapsed. 

Rake Handle, A. D. Tappan ....... 3 53 35 4 43 12 1 12 
Golden Rod, H, Van Cott.........3 0 30 4 34 09 1 29 09 
Wee-Wee, E. T. Jackson..........3 53 30 4 41 52 1 36 52 
Scout, August Belmont........... 3 53 38 4 42 45 1 37 45 

White Class—Ten Miles—Start, 3:10. 
Raed. 5... Ti GOMGR ss disiicssccseia 4 03 45 5 00 19 18 19 
Yvonne, G. H. Won... deuwa 410 61 5 15 37 2 05 37 
Memory, R. N. Bavier. 3 59 00 4 48 11 1 38 11 
Valpa, W. M. Valentine -4 06 06 5 03 30 1 53 30 
Americus, A, P, Dunlap -4 03 30 4 56 01 1 46 01 
Scout, F. Van Cott........ -4 02 05 4 54 45 1 44 45 
El Capitan, H, Douden, Jr 404 5 00 18 18 18 
Red Rover, R, F. Cocks. .--Did not start. 

Blue Class—Ten Miles—Start, 3:15. 
Pawnee, F. A. Snedeker..........- 4 09 27 5 03 52 1 48 52 
Ariel, W.,F. Hicks.............+00¢ 4 08 25 5 01 53 1 46 53 
Wriggle, G. S, Wilson........... 4 07 55 5 01 27 1 46 27 
Cabot, Gi. Geelhedeccccccccccsecccccs 411 15 Withdrew. 


The winners were Golden Rod, Memory and Wriggle. 


YACHT CLUB NOTES. 


Vice-Com. Frederick G. Bourne, of the New York Y. 
C., has purchased from Mr. N. B. Stewart, of Greenock, 
Scotland, the English-built steam yacht Maria. Maria 
was designed by Mr. G. L. Watson and built by Messrs, 
Napier, Shanks & Bell, at Glasgow, in 1896. Maria is 
217ft. on the waterline, 27.65ft. breadth and 17.8ft. deep. 
The yacht has two. decks and six watertight ‘bulkheads. 
She is also fitted with an electric light plant. 


Rue 
Messrs. Colven & Bickmann, have sold through their 


agency the steam yacht Alma for the estate of the late 
Charles J. Clarke, of Pittsburg, to Mr. E. S. Clouston, of 


1. 
Montrea eek 


Com. Morton F. Plant, of the New Haven Y. C., has 
sold his steel schooner Ingomar to Mr. Frank J. Olney, of 
Providence. — 


The thirteenth annual open regatta of the Stuyvesant 
Y. C. will be held on Sunday, 28, 





Western Yachts. 


Pewaukee Regatta. 


Curcaco, fil, Aug. 23-In the regatta of Pewaukee 
Y. C., sailed to-day, Aspirant won in A class, Dora in 
B class. Scores: 


Class A. 

: Finish Elapsed. 
Aspirant, Edwin Wollager.....0......6eseseeeeee 5 22 1 22.27 
Comet, Frade PMmee <i. Sone <¥0s sche. chastednseeed 5 23 48 1 23 48 
Cafumiet, Fac Ws Bcheete: oss. ccciscccecsceccices 5 29 53 1 29 53 
Defiance, Ed. Schwartzburg ...............000- 5 33 33 1 33 33 
Elke, Ed. RA no So is Sits eRe oe 8 5 39 45 1 39 45 

Class B. 
Dowty: Wei. Hee nie ign s ipadays caclcvhekiided 5 43 20 1 43 26 
Kite, George Poppert..........cccccecseccereees 6 02 26 1 57 26 
Allemac, Hopemeye?. 24.02.00. cseeccccecaccesses 6 10 15 2 06 15 
E. Houcu 


Hartrorp Buitp1nG, Chicago, Ill. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Mr. Frederick W. Ayer, who formerly owned the Bur- 
gess 40-footer Vandal has had a steam yacht built by the 
Eastern Manufacturing Co., at South Brewer, Maine, 
from designs made by Mr. Charles B. Clark, who superin- 
tended the vessel’s construction. The yacht was launched 
on Aug. 6, and was named Helena. The hull, which is 
built of wood, is 168ft. 8in. over all, 17{t. 2in. breadth and 
1oft. 4in. depth. Helena has a mahogany deck house for- 
ward and is schooner rigged. Her engines are 300 horse- 
power, and it is expected they will drive the yacht at about 
fifteen knots. She is lighted throughout by electricity. 
Helena is the largest yacht ever built on the Penobscot 


Gifle Fange and Gallery. 


Ctncionat! Rifle Association. 


Cincinnati, O.—The following scores were made in regular com- 
eae by members of the Cincinnati Rifle Association, at Four- 
ile House, Reading Road, Aug. 24. Conditions, 200yds., off- 
hand, at the German ring target. Payne was declared champion 
tor the day with the good score of 221. Weather clear, Ther- 








mometer 80 degrees. Wind from 3 to 9 o’clock, and blowing in- 


the shooters’ faces. Jonscher made the top score on the Honor 
target. The scores: 










POOR iisieatossa 221 219 215 215 214 Roberts . -202 201 199 196 191 
Hasenzahl 220 219 218 215 211 Hofer 202 189 182 177 175 
Gindele .. 5 Hoffman 201 199 191 191 182 


Nestler .. Odell 200 199 198 189 176 
Drube coe, JOMCEREE 2.20 198 198 198 191 182 
eee 210 200 197 189 ... Weinheimer ..193 187 185 175 173 
Trounstine ...206 199 198 197 191 Uckotter ...... 1€8 185 165 ... ... 
BME idsogncuacs 203 203 202 198 197 Freitag ....... 188 184 177 177 171 


Honor Target.—Payne 62, Hasenzahl 52, Gindele 61, Nestler 58, 
Drube 39, Trounstine 58, Lux 56, Roberts 52, Hofer 52, Hoffman 
59, Odell 56, Jonscher 69, Weinheimer 52, Freitag 58. 

A grand prize shoot will be given by the Cincinnati Rifle Asso- 
ciation, Sunday, Sept. 28, at Four-\..e House, Reading Road. 
There will be rest and off-hand shooting, and a large list of 
valuable and select prizes. Any rifle allowed excepting calibers 
over .45 and jacketed bullets or telescope sights. Open to all. 
Great inducements given all local shooting societies. 

Committee: M, Gindele, E. D. Payne, S, F. Trounstine, C. 
Nestler, A. Lux. 


The Palma Tropby. 


The All-American team, which will engage in the International 
contest for the Palma trophy at Ottawa, Canada, Sept. 13, has been 
very carefully uapeeained, and, due to the known skill and steadi- 
ness of its members in competition, there is a feeling that the 
Palma trophy, emblematic of long-range skill and success with 
the rifle, may this year return to the United States, where it was 
so many years held in possession. 


Grapshooting. 


Fixtures. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 











Sept, 3-4.—Nappanee, Ind.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Nappanee Gun Club. Ed. J. 
Bowers, Sec’y. 

Sept. 3-5.—Richmond, Ind.—Handicap tournament of the Rich- 
— Ind., and College Corner, New Paris and Oxford, O., gun 
clubs, 

Sept. 3-5.—Erie, Pa.—Erie City Rod and-Gun Club’s handicap 
eee at targets. Open to all; $200 added. A, N. Aitken, 


ec’y, 
Sept. 4-5.—Grand pugits, Mich.—Open tournament of the Con- 
solidated Sportsman’s Association. Eber Rice, Sec’y. 

Sept. 9-11.—Du Bois, Pa.—Three days’ target tournament of the 
Du ‘ois Rod and Gun Club; added money, $200. L. S. Munch, 


c’y. 

Sept. 9-12.—Battle Creek, Mich.—Tournament of the Indians; 
open to the world; $1,000 added. John Parker, Mgr. 

Sept. 10.—East Liverpool, O.—East Liverpool Gun Club’s tour- 
nament. R, W. Sample, Sec’y. 

Sept. 10.—Bristol, Conn.—All-day tournament and sheep bake 
of the Bristol Gun Club. E. M. Dailey, Sec’y. 

Sept. 11-12.—Annual fall target and live-bird amateur shoot of the 
Harrisburg Shooting Association. 

Sept. 15-20.—Blue River Park, Kansas City, Mo.—Twenty-fifth 
tournament of the Missouri State Fish and Game Protective As- 
sociation. Targets and live birds. Paul Franke, Sec’y. 

Sept. 16-17.—Nebraska City, Neb.—Tournament at Nebraska City. 

Sept. 16-18.—Williamsport, Pa.—Tournament of the West Branch 
Rod and Gun Club. 

Sept, 16-19.—Detroit, Mich.—John Parker’s annual tournament. 

Sept. 23-24.—Concordia, Kan.—Second annual tournament of the 
Concordia Blue Ribbon Gun Club. 

Sept. 23-25.—Cincinnati, O.—Second annual handicap target tour- 
nament of the Cincinnati Gun Club. Charles F. Dreihs, Sec’y. 

Sept. 26-27.—Matthews, Ind.—Second annual target and live-bird 
tournament. s 

Sept. 29-30.—Lewistown, I1I.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Lewistown Gun Club. H. H. 
Moe tani City, Ind.—Fall 

ct, 1-2.—Union City, Ind.—Fall tournament of the Parent 
Grove Gun Club. O. E. Fouts, Sec’y. 

Oct. 1-2.—Austerlitz, Ky.—Hill Top Gun Club’s live-bird tourna- 
ment. Alfred Clay Z 

Oct, 1-2.—Union City nd. 
at ng 

ct. 1-2.—Allegheny, Pa.—Two-day target tournament of 
Northside Gun Club; $100 added money. f. W. Morrow an 

Oct. 6.—New Paris, O.—One-day tournament of the Peters Gun 
ye ee a 

ct. eenville, O.—H indicap tournament of th - 
vie re a A. McCaughey, ony. 2 oe 

ct. .—Fort Wayne, .—Annual target tournament of 
Rost Bet Sn See F, W. im elf, Sec'y. me 

ct. —New London, Ia.—Sixth ann tournament of 
New Gun Club, Dr. C. E. Cook, Sec’y, my 
Oct. 15-16.—Springfield, O.—Springfield Gun Ciut’s tournament. 


—Parent Grove Gun Club’s fall tourna- 


B. F. 3, . 
Newark, N. J.— h Side Gun Club target shoot, Satur- 
day afternoon. ee 3 = 


- . - —_— 


; 
; 
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Chicago, I!l.—Garfield Gun Club’s target shoot, every Saturday 
afternoon until October. Ground est Monroe street and 
J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 





Fifty-second avenue. Dr. bi 
First Saturday of each month for a r, Burnside.—Contest_ for 
the Troisdorf live-bird and target medals; 10 live birds; 25 targets; 
open to all. First contest, March 1. ri 
CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE - PARK. 


Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
L. b: wi Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
shooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. Café and hotel accommodations. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest anp STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK. 











John Parker’s twelfth annual international shooting tournament, 
an event of eager interest to all trapshooters, is near at hand. The 
dates are Sept. 16 to 19, and the place is Rusch House grounds, 
Jefferson avenue, Detroit, Mich. It is open to all, and has $200 
cash added. The programme for targets is alike for each of the 
first three days, excepting that No. 6 is the Peters Cartridge Com- 
pany’s international handicap trophy on the first day, the King 
Powder Company’s two-man team international trophy on the 
second day, and the Peters Cartridge Company's international ex- 
pert trophy (all stand at 22yds.) on the third day, each of which 
is at 25 targets, 75 cents entrance. Of the other nine events each 
day, five are at 15, four at 20 targets, entrance $1.50 and $2. _ For 
each day there is $% for best average. Targets 2 cents except 
in event No, 6. Entrance includes price of targets. Shooting 
commences at 9 o'clock. Sept. 19 is live-bird day. There are four 
programme events as follows: No. 1, 5 birds, $3, 60 and 40 per 
cent., high guns; No. 2, 7 birds, $5, 50, 30 and 20 per cent., high 
guns; No. 3, Gilman & Barnes’ international live-bird trophy, 
value $150, 10 birds, $7, 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent., high guns; 
No. 4, 15 birds, $20 entrance, $50 added, class shooting, 30, 25, 20, 
15 and 10 per cent. Entrance includes price of birds. The pro- 
gramme contains further information as follows: “All target 
events shot under handicaps, 16 to 22yds. Here is a good chance 
to take in the excellent bass fishing on the St. Clair Flats. Take 
car in front of Wayne Hotel and transfer to Jefferson avenue 
through car, which runs direct to grounds. Ship all shells, etc., to 
Joseph A. Marks & Co., 93 Woodward avenue, and they will be 
delivered free of charge on grounds. First-class up-to-date meals 
at Rusch House on grounds. Fish, frogs and chicken a specialty. 
Shooters protected from weather. Plenty loaded shells on grounds. 
Extra live-bird sweeps shot every day. Birds and traps ready for 
practice at all times through tournament. Practice shooting Mon- 
day, Sept. 15. A handsome diamond trophy to Michigan shooters, 
donated by Traub Hros., for best average in all programme events. 
Solid gold watch for best general average throughout programme 
events. Yaller team, of Detroit, donates handsome trophy for best 
average Detroit shooters in all target events. Yaller team, of 
Natchez, Miss., allowed to compete for same. American Associa- 
tion rules. No targets will be thrown over Wyds. Target moneys 
divided Rose system, 5, 4, 3, 2. All of the target trophies be- 
come property of the winner. The Gillman & Barnes’ live-bird 
trophy must be won three times, not necessarily in succession. All 
live-bird events under handicap, 26 to 3lyds. If anybody by his 
shooting, half of first day, proves that he is unfairly classified, the 
mistake will be rectiiied. Plenty of help, come and see a first- 
class up-to-date shoot. Address all communications to John 
Parker, 465 Junction avenue, Detroin, Mich. Paul Weise, manager. 
Don't forget the Circuit: Indian shoot, Battle Creek, Sept. 9-12; 
Detroit, Sept. 16-19; Cincinnati, Sept. 23-25. All Indians are in 
vited. Chief Des-Chree-Shos-Ka, ‘Jack.’ ”’ 


mn 


Concerning the Interstate at Haverhill, Mass., last week, Mr, 


C. F. Lambert writes us as follows: “The painfully small at- 
tendance at the Interstate Association tournament continued 
during the open shoot to-day. The interstate and interclub 


events were declared off by the committee, there being no entries 
for same. The individual handicap was run off, to which the 
club added $30, this event calling for 25 targets at regular angles 
and a like number at each, Sergeant system, reversed pull, and 
unknown angles, 100 in all. About 20 shooters contested in this 


event with the following result: Kirkwood at 18 yards broke 
85, LeRoy at 22 yards broke 84, and Lambert at 20 yards broke 
83. An extra 25 target event was arranged, through which the 


The trade on 


balance of the left-over prizes were disposed of. r 
Fanning, B. LeRoy Woodard, 


this day was represented by J. 5. 
Horace Kirkwood and T. E. Doremus. Mr. and Mrs. Park were 
present, and although Mrs. Park shot but little, not having 
her own gun, her work would seem to indicate that the necessity 
to most shooters of being accustomed to a certain gun is to her 
a trivial matter.” » 


The souvenir programme of the Consolidated Sportsman’s Asso- 
ciation, Grand Rapids, Mich., is of special interest, owing to its 
artistic features and the numerous illustrations and portraits of 
eminent sportsmen which it contains. The dates of the C. S. A.’s 
annual target tournament are Sept. 4 and 5. It is open to the 
world. Trophy events of the Michigan State Trapshooters’ League 
are open to members. Added money, $413. Ship guns and ammu- 
nition care of W. B. Jarvis & Co. Interstate rules. Handicaps, 
14 to 21 yards. Two sets, Sergeant system. Rose system, 7, 5, 
3 and 2, will govern the moneys. Targets in open events, two 
cents; in trophy events of M. S. T, S. L., 3 cents; one cent rebate 
to visiting teams shooting through the M. S. T. S. L. events. 
Shooting for targets only is prohibited. Grounds open for prac- 
tice Sept. 3. Shooting commences at 8:30. Dinner served on 
grounds, 50 cents. On the first day the Amateur State Champion- 
ship, Semi-Expert State Championship, Expert State Champion- 
ship, State Championship of three-man teams are on the pro- 
gramme, beside the nine regular events at 15, 20 and 25 targets; 
$1.50, $2 and $2.50 entrance; $50 for five high guns. There are 
twelve events on the second day, and $50 to five high guns, and $60 
for six low guns. There is a liberal sum of added money to the 


events. 
¥ 


The sixth annual tournament of the New London (Iowa) 
Gun Club, has a programme which comprises both target and 
live-bird competition, at its tournament Oct. 15 and 16, There 
are twelye target events on the first day, 15, 20 and 25 targets, 
$1.50 and $2 entrance. On the second day there are six events 
at targets, and two at live birds, 7 and 15 birds, $5 and $10 
entrance. Shooting commences at 9 o'clock. Targets 2 cents. 
Live birds, 20 cents. Grownds open for practice on Oct. 14, 
High averages for entire programme, $15, $10, $7.50; for target 
»yrogramme, $7.50, $5 and $5. Guns and shells shipped to Dr. C. 
F Cook will be delivered on the grounds. Target handicaps, 14 
99 


to 22 yards: live birds, 27 to 33 yards. 


The programme of the Interstate Trapshooting tournament, 
given for the Lewiston, Ill., Gun Club, Sept. 29 and 30, has a 
similar programme for each day; ten events, of which five are at 
15, entrance $1.50; four at 20, entrance $2; and one at 25 targets, 
entrance 50, and to each events $2.50 is added. Targets, two 
cents. Lunch served on the grounds. Loaded shells may 
be obtained at the clubhouse. Purses divided 50, 30 and 20 per 
cent. fifteen entries or less; over 15 entries, 40, 30, 20 and 10 per 
cent. Guns and ammunition prepaid and marked in owner's 
name, forwarded to the secretary, Mr. H. H. McCumber, will be 
delivered on the grounds free. Shooting will commence at 9 
o'clock. 

A 


The series of Birch Brook Gun Club shoots for merchandise prizes 
terminated on Aug. 30. Messrs. Hebbard, Hilliard, Straw, we; 
Rand, Dudley, Hastings, a and Yelmah were the winners in 
the order mentioned. Mr. Hilliard won the series of medal 
shoots by a total score of 332 out of a possible 400. 


" 


At the Rudd-Hinshaw tournament last week, at Spirit Lake 
Towa, Mr. F Gil was high average with 96 per cent. for 
the four days, This was professional and was restricted to tar 

ets only and a special In the amateur class Mr. J, M 


ize. 
ughes was high with 93.5 per cent. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


The sad news reaches us that Mr. Albert Ray, of Mt. Kisco, 
N. Y., was thrown from his horse while returning from the 
Pleasantville tournament’ on Saturday of. last wi 

suffering a fractured skull and three broken ribs. We have not 
been informed as to_the prospects of his recovery. He was a 
member of the Mt. Kisco Gun Club. He was well known and 
popular with trapshooters, to whom the knowledge of his calam- 
ity will bring profound sympathy and grief. 


. r a 
Programmes of the Enterprise Gun Club's all-day shoot, to be 
held on_Sept. 20, can be obtained of the secretary, Mr. WwW. 
Mains, McKeesport, Pa. The ten events of the day are alternately 
at 10 and 15 targets, $1.20 and $1.50 entrance. e Rose system 
will govern the money. Those who wish may shoot for targets 


only. A magautrap will throw the targets. Shooting commences 
at 9 o'clock, 
¥ 


Capt. A. W. de Bray (Gaucho) in our trap columns this week, 
«Rives some excellent advice on “Hints on Trapshooting.” There 
are quite a number who will think that the advice fits the other 
fellow, but it would not be amiss to carefully compare notes with 
onesself before taking up the comparison of notes as to the 
other fellow. 
2 


In the Troisdorf trophy contest of the South Side Gun Club, 
of Newark, N. J., on Saturday of last week, Mr. I. Terrill was 
the winner for the week. He made a clean score of 25, Gardiner 
and Hemisch scored 24 each, Engle and Harrison 22 each. 


x 


The new Troisdorf handicap, a regular monthly shoot open to 
all, will take place on ee of this week at Watson’s Park, 
Burnside Crossing, Ill., and the Nonpariel Gun Club will hold 
their regular added money shoot, same day and place. 


On the grounds of the Fairfax Gun Club, Bonesteel, S. D., 
Aug. 26, Mr. Carl Porter (holder) defeated Mr. G. F. Spatz for 
the Peters Cartridge Co.'s trophy, emblematic of the champion- 
ship of Gregory County, by a score of 46 to 42. 


Mr. J. S. Fanning was high average at the Haverhill (Mass.) 
Interstate tournament last week, leading his closest competitor, 
Mr. Neaf Apgar, by ‘two targets for the two days. He broke 
336 out of a possible 350, a 96 per cent. gait. 


tl 


The series of club shoots of the Baltimore Shooting Associa- 
tion ended to-day, and the winners were Messrs. G. E. Edwards 
and J. R. Malone, who tied on 242 out of 250, and Dr. H. E. 
Lupus, who scored 242 out of 250. 


z 


In the main contest of the Nonpareil Gun Club, Watson’s 
Park, Chicago, on Saturday of last week, the winners were: 
First, Kuss, 47; 2d, Willard, 45; 3d, Roll. Numerous sweeps 
also were shot. 

- 


Messrs. W. B. Darton, of Portland, Me., and Mr. C. M. Stark, 
of Dunbarton, N. H., shot their 100-target match for $100 a side 
at Concord, N. H., last week, with the result that the former 


won. 
4 


With the Lewiston, Ill, tournament, the series of Interstate 
Association tournaments, for 1902, closes. It is probable that 
the series for 1903 will all be target tournaments. 


Mr. R. O. Heikes was high average at the tournament of the 
Puducah (Ky.) Gun Club, Aug, 26-28, with the excellent average 
of 97.1 per cent. for the tatal target programme. 


We are informed that Mr. W. H. Wolstencroft has cancelled 


the tournament which he had arranged to take place from Sept. 
1 to 6, 


. ¥, 


The Peters Gun Club, of New Paris, Ohio, announce a one- 
day tournament, Oct. 9. Mr, G. L. Lyne is the secretary. 
Berwarp WATERS. 


Budd-Hinshaw Tournament. 


Arnoup’s Park, la., Aug. 30.—Budd and Hinshaw’'s four-day 
amateur tournament was fairly well attended. There were about 
fifty entries on the first three days, and thirty on the fourth day. 

‘lhe programme called for eight 15 and four 20-target events, 
with $5 added to the 15 and $7.00 to the 20 target events each 
day. ‘the shooting was from two sets of traps, Sergeant system 
The traps were set on the lake front, and targets thrown about 
5byds, over the water. 

Manufacturers’ agents shot for targets, and an elegant set of 
pearl-handied knives and forks, donated by the management. 
Crosby, Gilbert and Riehl were the only three agents who shot 
through, and Fred Gilbert won the set with an average of 96 per 
cent, tor the four days. J. M. Hughes was high in the amateur 
class with 93.5 per cent; Klein second with 93.3 per cent. 

A number ot the shooters brought their families, and a very 
pleasant week was enjoyed by all in attendance. 

Mrs, Copley, of Spirit Lake; Mrs. McKelvey, of Hedrick, and 
Miss Bridie, of Nichols, made some good scores, and were warmly 
congratulated on their good shooting. 


First Day, Aug. 26, 













Events: 123 45 6 7 8 9 1112 Broke. 
ee eee ee 7 12 14 10 10 16 12 12 18 12:13:18 154 
RS PE eae Se 10 12 16 12 10 16 14 13 18 12 12:16 161 
McKaivey .covcevvewveccce 12 14 18 14 11 18 10 10 16 12 12 19 166 
Cee. dee Strvevaddeuareve os 13 14 16 14 14 18 12 12 18 11 13:17 171 
MESWOEE | cccn ds cnssscnthoees’ 11 13 18 12 12 19 0 12 8 4 13:18 170 
Mathew: osn 00s 0dhe ite ce -BBLHUNBMLBTRUR 1 
RUNNER: ds ove 00 ddbane 60s 11 S1111 718311012 61112 128 
eee eae WWBLBIIMWBM11 17 
_" eee A ee 3 15 RBWUbBWBBI9 173 
Le . dicltbabies ys vedstorne > a d SED simkiab id ob 648 66 
Crosby aa 5 17 15 14 2 15 15 19 15 15 @ 195 
Gilbert 15 19 14 15 19 14 15 ® 193 
Burnside WKURbYBBlRN 169 
UOMED oS cvvbcdvcres emcnses 14 18 13 14 17 12 13 19 181 
Hughes 5 14 18 15 13 18 15 15 18 189 
Loomis 2226212171211 91218 160 
Waddington... 0025.00. 14 14 2 15 15 20 12 13 18 14 15 18 188 
DR +h 000 20s hepnneene -BBBBMBBMITRM1 (1% 
BOOED. cccivscotnctndipos -l 6BuwWRM $4131 16 140 
Townsend ......-.+. -HLRBDUUbLbUBUUDA 188i 
Ee Sa - 1015 15 14 12 18:16 15 19 144 8 180 
BOEDEE occsccvces -MBURBIBUMRRB 166 
MEE occ odbccdec cenqpesipe UuRB INMURWUWI 171 
BE Miashaw ..i..s<smn des RUNMUUBBU $U4BBT ‘ 162 
CEOMCER . ..ncccecescecsece 13 13 17 12 14 18 10 13 12 10 35 15 © 162 
Wetthea’: v2.00. cset. dine RRIVWMBIIMMNM11 1 168 
RGU .. 5 sins ves vabenpbancne 13 12 8 12 10 181312 18121318 ~ 159 
DER etcide's bnabets heres «os 15131615121713131715 1517 178 
NE RS aS eee BBUIRBWNUB22KG 16 
WED oh Seven icc cwdhvenede bBUBBBUBNUNLBDA 174 
ee ea ore Tr BBW 5612 SUNMbLB 18 
Michell... scygesssessneeves HUUBBBIIWBMUBRIBIT 167 
ee A ee ee 9 28 FT TED ok ec we ve ve 
UGE edie Tee cde uh Jl SB 0: BS BBO BB isin. ass. 08's $1 
WeTRCO §.. 00k cstmapan ede 3151612151915 418131317 18 
SES 25o ckkw nen sepandty MUNRBBMMBbMIB 174 
Mrs Copley ....-....+0008 912610 86 9R TWWW 117 
ied: cuknenndacscne>stnanh BUBRUUBUNBBbBG 174 
LMG gosvethtsvdecectves -LEUWRBI—MWIBG6bB 17 
DORON S yo ccsde didecds wedcnes WUMRMERN.. 46 W1 





45678 
12 15 17 13 15 
12 13 16 13 15 19 14 12 
13 13 19 11 14 19 12 14 16 123 122 16 
ll 12 16 14.14.17 12 13 16 13 12 16 
9 14 17 156 14 ® 14 M4 18 13 15 18 
McCulley ...<..-..0.- WOBWTURL IBNNLWIB 17 






























-. 15 13 18 11 12 18 13-13 19 11 13 18 
- 11 1419 15 14 18 15 14 18 15 19:17 
- 141417 14 11:17 15 16 18 12 15 
T4098 6480 ow 
15 14 19 14 15 18 14 13 19 11 13 20 
14 15 20 14 15 19 14 15 19 14 15 
14 11:18 13 15 20 12 14 18 14 12: 
HULME NMWNUWHBE 
- 14 15 20 14 15 19 15 15 18 14 14 19 
111215 11 13:17 9 10 18 12 14 15 
11 15 2 12 13 15 13 17 14:13 «19 
14 13 18 11 14 17 15 14 19 12 13 20 
BIBNRBE 9 $BWRRIT 
12 13 18 14 13 19 13 12 19 11 15 19 
13 15 18 13 13 16 16 13 18 14 13:17 
15 15 17 14 14 18 14 13 18 13:13:19 
- 13 12 17 13 14 18 13 14 19 13 15 19 
10 12 18 12 14 16 11 13 19 11 11 18 

; -- 13 14 13 14 14 17 13 14:17 12: 14 16 

\ BBNRNABNRUMWT 
CABEED. <p gine <6'009's sas neons 13 14 14 14 14 1643 11 14 13 14 17 
UME 08 cacceseoodtcncsed 13 14 17 15 13 13 165 13 16 12 14 18 
Mrs Copley............... 81312 6 6 8§ 810 911 918 

PR BO 24:26 .O0 FB nwo. ca oo ce dele 
PRE tlariaih: <cieneeecire 81317 15 413 131319 13 1 % 
ST 5 ccadahangendsde bare 11 14 19 15 15 15 13 12 18 145 4 I 
DERGCMIO oi Son chide edits ce 13 13 19 13 13 19 13 15 18 14 12:18 

MOE OS sae bE Eka cdeanace 13 11 17 13 11:17 13 16 146 13 11 
SEE <<. hintattacgh se chu 11W 5142212 8B ON 
BURCK . os.00000 cvpeosccsscens 13 14 17 15 13 20 14 12 18 12 14 19 
Nichols ....:... 13 14 16 15 13 16 14 12 10 13 13 18 
Foley <<. ice. .Deiicebdsp - 1314 19 12 15 18 144 1418 15 BD 
Wettleaf ..... 14 14 19 10 13 18 12 14 17 15 13:19 

OE sane s og 10 15 19 12 12 16 7 13 11 11 10 16 
Nicola 4..:.. OOD be ot cape po ve: deel ao vs 
E Hinshaw ............... 13 31713 41813 41813 1217 
SECM | pe) ctedapawseehy foe PR BD FS ere 
L Hinshaw ....« Das nannss 13 13 15 12 15 17 13 14 19 12 13 18 
DORN ¢ etccsDwioiiceths ns « re A PE ga oe 
EMETUGON Lo. 3 ede ddscen Se Se 17 13 11 16:10 1217 13 _-9 16 

OEE vn detain ceo on eetp - oe «« os 1212 15 10 13 19 13 16 
DECOR - a svvccacens - + 1816142121515... 13... 

QUE: Waseesbesccuedé o 06 anh es a0, $0 EEE 60)'S4_4p Ve 
Schneider ............ - 121518... .. 17 
Marahel) <5 .siieccccsees s.0v ep 3 MOB BR = 
ee EE \ 56 cpdeebdmom ae oS og DEE ON be bs no 
Re WOOP. cosbicdccneren a ad OP be We os a 
Van Steinberg ~ eo 1412 13:14 .. 16 wc 
PEON sesaDhvens0ssdenanne ss. chunil wo dD as ibtahies. se 06 

Third Day, Aug. 28. 

Events: 12345678 93 WW 
ee PO Pe 15 12 16 10 18 16 12 12 19 12 10 17 
Nicholson .......... - 13 15 16 11.12 16 11 10 15 15 12 19 
McKelvey ........ - 12 15 14 0 13 16 12 10 14 12 11 18 
Cae \onctséonttnaes 12 12 14 14 13 16 13 14 17 12 12 16 
Elbert ........5.. 10 12 15 12 14 20 14 14 16 14 12 18 
MOOS ie cdivsacbs -111316144111711151912 1417 
Nichols ......... 9 BASILE Eis co 108.0) Sai bibs ores 
oO” ee 131217141317111441712213 8 
Wettleaf ....... 14 13 18 10 11 18 15 15 17 13 13 16 
MOCO. bis édbnsdceccéind ois 11 11 14 14 11 15 10 10:13:12 10 17 
DT: +» cqakiviunbe egagnmes 13 14 20 14 13 19 15 14 16 13 13 19 
RS A 14 14 19 15 13 19 14 16 20 15 14 18 
OPENS Ss ccdsccdsbinsosy 14 14 15 13:11:15 12 15 18 13 13 18 
Kleine .... - 14 145 14 14 13 20 13 13 18 15 14 19 
Hughes - 14 14 18 13 15 18 13 13 20 15 13:18 
SD. on nes ratinau ais ah 111116111213 7 915121315 
Waddington ............. 12 13 19 13 11 17 11 14:11:13 15 14 
EE? Sdoctcesabsvas ndsdh ke 13 13 15 14 14:17 13 11 «19 46 11 18 
BEUNEE)~ ds odpnndrovctsvageds DO En sta ten 0h eee 
BOWORIE nccncncsbhbseses MUWBBIBRRBUBISEB. 
MEUM aie cegccvberedstnde cs SMNVMNWITBUMBIW 
White eooedeees 1515 19 15 12 18 15 13:18 13:14 17 
ee ee Pe eee 3 13 16 12 11 17 11 13 16 12 10 19 
ET aahows nesta bean ndnitess 11 13 10 13 11 18 8 12 14 13 12 18 
ET ceboceuintes+eabuetees 13 11 20 15 13 19 11 13 18 14 15 
EPID’ 6 odd cdiedechodecvues 14 14 19 10 15 15 11 18 18 13 13 16 
RAE: Locntedcnvoves egieus 11 13 17 13 12:16 15 15 19 12 14119 
Mrs Copley ............0+. 99412 91011 75 5 6 
Mrs McKelvey .. Se we we Wht york. Se ot us 
Croutcup . 11 13 16 10 13 1812144 OH 1414 DW 
Patch . 9121312131812 131410 8 18 
DENT 600 nxnnde oGasegeden 11 13:17 13 11 18 11 14 14: 13:13:17 
DERE, co cocccosecosnccsvs NUMMUNIMWAUNWIM 9B 
ED | Bis dh ccbusiet ved 8 12 17 12 12 16 13:13 17 14 10 14 
PERSON ~ cdi b> <odeaesves 14 14 17 12 13 15 15 14 17 12:12 «+18 
CORE. inca desc dca sapnasedh's 8 511 8 81212131114.... 
EMME coh ou thbdeceleucsueves W117 8 SMMBD1 9 16 
B BRGGUW osc ccelcscccucs 14 1417 11:14 «14:11:13 19 13 4.17 
PE ‘nak othe sereeteseshs 12 9 16 12 12 16 13 15 16 13 14 18 
EERE. Gul cneveses spices 9 11 14 12 10 12 10 13 18 12 13 16 
NI ig) Sib eecccccsscce 12210 12131440 12131210122 6 
eee ee err fk CR oe Oe a ee ee 
EL cochagsspocsoccesd i ae ee Oe be ak nus.ae ab 
Ry ED occcocéucccese sti <a BS DrOcrucstiga -+ cose ve 
Ludwigsen oe oo oo os 1413 13 14 13 16 
Mitchell ...... - 10 81510 814 
Van Steinberg .. a ae ee Te on a6 
Wagner Teveacciodopens 60 asN bs deeb OE Me. ds EFDA wh 
INE se diedewiteAndbhesaish objec 20:50 6 encch ah ame 
SIL sina 040% cda> bo" 40.40. 640%. omc s, SE ee 

Fourth Day, Aug. 29. 

Events: 12345678 9 Wn 
PIOUS <n bincoscndssedescen ll 13 16 13 12:19 12 12 0 13:13:13 
BADE ines b tie ccsce - 111413 14 10 16 11:11:17 0 1 16 
McKelvey ....... 12 13 17 12 12 17 13 13 12: 11:13:19 
CS skéupedshe cose 13 13 17 15 10 16 14 14 06 1 *14 19 
i ae 12 15 16 15 11 18 13 13 17 13 11 16 
) 2 er 14 13 16 15 13 18 13 12 17 13 12 
FUGCRIONE ois ois cv cccdscdvcses 'PeP PF OK Ree 
PORCR Da 0 che cu ccovercnvcyed 11 13 16 15 13 20 14 14 19 12 15 20 
WEE. oo cov cssesececenes 13 14 19 15 14 17 15 13:19 13 14 15 
E Hinshaw Wee a ae Er on" cs es. sc as 6a 
Crosby 15 13 2 15 14 QW 14 13 19 15 14 16 
CIEE? bv ices scacme ces ence 15 15 19 14 15 19 14 15 18 14 14 20 
aU 2 ves0svcenponessss 15 14 19 13 12 19 12 11 16 14 15 16 
AOUDD <ncecccnsengsdevens< 12 14 19 14 14 18 15 15 19 15 14 19 
ENDS Scene cesssenctbbese 14 15 19 15 15 19 14 12 17 15 13:17 
BEE Lbs Sebeoetonsccete vos 13 12 17 12 12 16 1212 15 13 14 14 
ROWORERE 2ccccnseccesccese 12 13 20 12 12 19 14 12 18 15 13 18 
DNS S is 0p dede 0 ksderbcern 1113191314414 12151712 217 
ROGSRRCR .5 cdynceveccocgees BD 2k Be ee BE os béniae 00 49 
Marshall 14 14 19 12 13 18 12 12 19 
ll eer 19 15 12 18 15 15 16 15 13 19 
BEGET ceccccccvcsschebdabat 18 14 14 2 4 12 
SND Beck ck kc ttwwns dace’ 18 12 12 19 13 10 18 
TU insane denesepanneothvet 17 15 15 17 13 11:19 
Linell ........ 19 13 13 19 12 12 19 
Croutcup 17 16 12 17 0 13:17 
Yearons 217120 611 813 
Pate <A cvnes coumarins poe 3 18 12 11 16 15 14 15 
PRES cwececbanvcccshes tusnee 10 12 16 13:12 16 «9:12:17 13:12:15 
Bet OT oo cncss i vcssecensss 15 14 14 14 11 19 14 «12:14 «14 «13:1 
ee eee nn es See 13 12 18 4 Bi 

Totals for the four tn 

Ist day. 2d day. 3d day. 4th day. Tota’ 
Giett. 00 ccvoccsqueces 193 193 190 192 768 
EOD occa cecce 1% 185 183 188 751 
Hughes ....... . 189 192 1M 184 749 
Kleine .......- - 181 189 189 188 147 
Burnside . 169 181 171 177 698 

oe ee .-181 178 182 190 731 
Townsend . 181 178 163 176 698 
Burmister .. -- 4 177 159 168 658 
McKelvey .. . 164 172 157 161 594 
BIND. ncccesseqastguse 161 171 168 171 671 
See 176 168 164 17 685 
ORT alnsevspeespeccbus 171 172 168 170 €81 
Elbert . - 167 173 168 169 €8/ 
Black . . 175 182 175 176 Wi 
Fo! 172 185 173 183 73 
Wettleaf ............. 177 178 172 180 Wi 
White ...... Séoed deuce 180 183 184 185 722 
ee MSL ee 176 173 176 176 701 
PORE ndkcvess<osess +++ 153 ~ 170 176 176 675 
Croutcup ....-..--...+ 166 182 1% 172 695, 

McCulley .........-..162 160 148 176 646 
Rest cess... chbvee des -153 168 159 165 645 
DORE 60s snpasnvsiecseeee 130 165 169 687 
Bod ie cuisccccccccceecedth 165 iA 170 653 











Fanning refereed the above match; J. H. Cameron and Mr. 


Rw Watson, 
Fox, F. dcaeee bak Fan- 


H. Throop, of Ottawa. - 


representatives 
H. Cameron, A. 


pionship of Canada was won 
is success was a matter of delight to 


Jonanpeagiaress’ 
co Eig 


8a 
RERERSeSa 
Bo 
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A Heney Oi ateiadaeat olan dares 


FRR R Reet eee eee eeeeeeee 


W Slaney 
McGill ........ 
Camer 
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W J Henry .... 
Summerkays .. 
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Team Races. 
Tie shot-off at 10 targets. 


idgetown Gun Club—G. Bent 19, McMackon 18, H. D. Bates 
Wetbrook 20, Summerhays 18, Hacker 
Se sii. Pg Trudeau 15, 
—Craig 17, Dray 16, 


15, Mitchell 19, Miller 18. 
15, Higginson 17, Cameron 18. 
CG, Thompson Tl Dr! St 
Club, 1st team—Fletcher 17, Bowron 14, A. Bates 
S iiechs 14, Dynes 16, Cline 17, 


1, 72. 
T hy; 50 targets; Ridgetown Gun 
e 44, Bent 46, H. D. Bates 47. 


Te Gun Club, Barteock, B aw 44, Thompson 39, 
Westbrook 41, Hacker 40, Miller 39, Sum- 

ubert Club, Ottawa—Johnson 41, Higginson 44, Hunt 
ee ack. Tercanp-Beskanes 3%, Sawdon 42, Huff 36, 
on een SO Wilson 39, Fletcher 38, Upton 39, 


‘iub—Phillips 30, McGill 33, Walton 
otal, 166 


we 15, C, 
Hamilton Gun 
Upton 14, Wilson 17. Tota 


Hunt 18, Clifford 12. Tota’ 


Brigsee @. Hun 


Aug. 16, Third Day. 
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aeSa 
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SBAASPSSARSSESSH 


BRISBSRVSrsSesB8vo 
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BRaaaa: thor 
oa aSatitst: 


SAO R Ree R eee REET O HER e Eee eE Ee eEe 


cea cn ewer neeneeeeneneeereseesereeeee 


SB: : 
3: &: 


Bro: SASS: 


ee-6 € . 
efee . 





ee eeeeeeaeeeseeee 





SEBaRSRS 
To. oS 


COCO EE ESO SES ESSE HEOEESES SO OEE SED oe 


SRS SESE EEE T SEES OS ESET OHS E TOTES TOF 
SESSESESSSSO SO TES SES SSS CSCS SS ESTATE TET ES 


BS 
Be 
SB 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


ee te eee 


Cull ee 
id Wilsom : ...chcseccosdbacbsscetecosageees GR ae 


39 
pton ...... caste dvkcpeebbubbccsacacapephers SMES ae oc am. a 
E Clifford ... 13 ws as 





BOE viincccciasbdeCueshodladuedavadsateses 


Fanning 


Westover . 
Musson ... 
Stephens . 
1 Thompson 
J Henry .... oo ‘ * 
DEE. occectvbssuieteseccoes 600 Ek est ee. o 
RROOIEG © oie cacti eves hes covegcsse de cebers Teed 4. ec ee 
RN REC ERS, ae Si Ee Wire J dg een 0s 
Be Te WO Ai vce csiccccvess Gesadecreatnr os a ae 
Merritt ms st, ee ee ae 


Sawdon 





















Averages. 
—First Day.— —Second Day.— —Third Day.— 
hot Shot Shot 
at. Broke. Av. at. Broke. Av. at. Broke. 
F Westbrook ........ 200 173 .865 185 154 .832 195 168 
C J Mitchell........ 200 167 .835 185 158 .854 195 168 
i, MEReccdcebeceaxs 200 166 .830 185 155 .837 175 153 
ee ee - 200 161 .805 185 158 .854 195 166 
Higginson ......... 200 160 .800 19% 148 .739 195 167 
WwW Bissccence 200 158 .790 166 131 .7338 =... ... 
W L Cameron...... 200 158 .790 210 155 .738 195 160 
FP bseccccteccs 200 154 .770 190 155 .815 195 153 
hes cdicccécie 200 152 .760 199 150 .789 195 157 
W Throop......... 200 150 .750 210 159 .757 195 160 
Rie cccevcesdce 200 148 .725 185 160 .864 19 173 
Dr_Wilson........./ 200 145 .725 210 150 .714 19% 159 
R Hutchinson....... 200 145 .725 175 123 .702 145 107 
G W McGill........ 200 135 .675 185 137 .740 195 149 
H T Westbrcok..... 200 134 .670 155 160 .640 
ET Ph Gee cvisccces 200 165 .825 185 148 .800 195 166 
Commover .......s006 180 147 .816 190 163 .857 75 64 
WG « cevecsevecese 180 154 .855 165 141 .854 125 112 
C G Thompson..... 180 141 .783 170 183 .782 195 168 
C H Whittleton..... 180 101 .561 et, Gr aod od 
Goodhue .......++-++ 180 148 .822 185 135 .729 145 117 
Dr Stockwell....... 180 149 .827 185 154 .832 145 123 
Westover ....... eos. 180 140 .727 165 123 .746 % 65 
H Reynolds ....... - 180 137 .761 100 81 .810 aaah. ae 
pT a et 1 145 «~.800 165 143 .866 125 104 
FENG Sh iccescscivce 200 141 .705 165 121 .733 145 9% 
Summerhays ....... 180 140 .777 165 118 .715 175 153 
D McMackon....... 180 139 .772 210 177 .842 195 152 
Montgomery ........ 180 139 .772 35 25 .714 ia 
H D Bates.......... 180 156 .866 185 162 .875 195 174 
130 -694 210 164 .780 175 144 
-922 190 181 .925 75 «472 
a 190 170 .890 % 7% 
° -1438 «6185 156 1.843) «= 195-169 
C Burgess ......... 160 116 .725 dae. dies 
W H Stephens..... 160 117 .731 165 113 .684 175 129 
MEMOS ccccccvcceséc 140 .675 90 68 .755 55 | 44 
A B Hood Jae -800 150 108 .69 110 83 
F A Heney 80 .666 165 116 .703 7% 8 
Dr White 83 .691 155 101 .651 125 9 
cs cvccedes 81 .675 46 .702 55 40 
Fletcher ...... 89 .741 185 161 .870 145 i111 
a" Be 73 .608 coun nese 35 
Dr Hunt 83 .691 2 13 .630 ‘ai 
Pokagon 84 .700 155 117 .754 see 
E Short 80 .640 on ee cae 
en It.. 56.560 60 37 .616 35 «614 
W_ Slaney 6 .€00 135 93 .688 7 654 
{i Thompson 66 .660 100 53 .530 7% 48 
etchum 61 .610 6 37 .616 4 28 
Armstrong 79 .7%2 160 133 .831 % 56 
Singular .. 56.560 §«=66165 103 «624 wae, (eee 
Cuttcliffe . 66 .660 2 16 .75 46 wae 
W J Henry 57 .570 105 56 .533 7% 654 
Merritt ... 50 .526 ene -Osn “nse 40 28 
j Crooks.. 71 .835 4 31 «.775 ese es 
H McLaren 48 .600 190 138 .726 15 % 
BD BabeBecceess ° 5 .746 4 33 .733 5 40 
— pededecdeges 5 PT léte ae? done 12% 88 
BP ccccccccccccsecs 7% 49 .653 sae: 0 cane onc exe 
OS ee 7% 62 .693 3 «627 =«(£771 2 15 
Marlott ....... 60 42 .700 isk vs shes 
Dr Dollie .. - 6 42 .646 % 15 .600 
E Clifford... - © B31 616 130 8 .615 40 25 
McDowell .... - © 3 .60 ese ..0 ee 
Deslauries .......... OS DW MO eee Pade 
Daniels ........ ass 55 618 HR 3 .600 
Trudeau .......... 5 «637 «£672 @ 41 .683 5 2 
MeLaren ..scccscsee 45 28 .622 oan a oeds 
Langhorn....... 4 2% .577 45 11 .244 
EEONGD ccccocccccceses 22 «.550 asa, 2 sean 
WECM os dcosccce 40 29 .725 6 46 .766 
BONO ocseesesccse 29 .72% 4 2 .644 
H Dynes............ 40 26 .650 7 ae ee ae 
C Brigger........... 4 31 .775 4-31 .75 10 
Stewart ........+0 0 DD .7” Utd tak gost 7 62 
euben Glue........ 0 2 .625 elas und ee 
wr Henry........-. 0 2 .72 eco” 6 aad. ane 
Clifford.......... 40 @ .700 éow 8 % 659 
Sawdon ......sseccee 23 «4575 sis tee pend 7 58 
W Miller........... 6% 9 .7 100 83 .830 12 
AUMAE ic cceccccccces 2 WwW .OO ies! Meee ‘gad aoe 
D Lewis.......+... 2 12 .€00) 6165 116 .703 Sed: Dead 
Johnston vossapevend 2» 9 4 180 113 .753 195 157 
itchell .......++++ 2 il 5 Ade. é40:. ofte +43 34s 
BOT cccccccgenses Oe ee Cock’ bne* sacs 
ELAINE sccccesvecs - © 16 .7%O 3 23 .766 2 12 
BNIBCE oe sccccccocce a Ibe nas dae gee” bas 
Sydney ....ccceceees vee cee ceee OP) a eee. eau 
DRG wc cc cvoccepersée @. 666. 5a aes We ee dae. wae 
TROUMARS .....scecrede coe Wes cbc 56 42 «£763 55 38 
Bowman ........+ S6G eee vee bees 100 68 680 % 19 
Barber ......... vbee ase” ses” sbse S  TR ae 55 OT 
Ellis no laregerecoe OS 1 tea 100 72 .720 = = 
Sheppard: ccccctecece see cee « Tek Sue he 1 
Jackson ..cccccccccce s2+ cee sees cee cae eens =a 
Watson .. ste ‘vese ose s60 6 3 
Washburn see sees 6 37 
Williamson ize” obese a’ ‘es % 
Musson wees voce * 00 jeow meen % 60 
Rasberry ....-..----- 6 «.. ‘ Seg cab bods 6 
M Watson ode) Seee ees 00 cece a» 8 
G eecege ces 609 eeee ace ave coed ” 





General averages: 
F Westbrook.............- 
Mitchell........ 









oes Os ms as 





Hutchinson... 
FM. Coml@isccess 


Armstrong ... 
Henry 
McLaren.. 


odhue ....... 
Dr Stockwell......0...+++- 


Phillips ...... gaedewe inten 
D McMackon 


lar and 3 extra events. 
. P. Stannard won 
H. W. Veitmeyer divided second, and 
Following are the scores: 


10 15 20 1 
8 13 16 15 14 19 15 13 24 13 17 14 
4131412 14.. 1315 .. 13 2018 
8 12 19 13 12 17 13 13 23 13 18 14 


~~ DMNabth debe vaadeddeccecbescent 
C M Townsend 





W D Stannard .... 


10 14 20 12 15 18 1 
9141513 91912 


413 
5 13 23 

6 14 19 14 14 18 15 13 23 13:19 15 
212 





A_W Morton 





F P Stannard 
Sih dewdsdgdwresehdereeesed Sd) 40 eel 4008 he ‘Ss 40 15 12 15 11 

Dr Carson .... 60s an ke cle 00, dat 06:40 

W E Phillips 

C P Richards 











August shoot at Mr. 
were good in the earl 
yards and points, 


Yards. Points. 
28 6 







DOGO Sac tocedsndccees 


_P. Dannefelser 


Five birds, $2, club handicap, Rose system, ratio 5 and 3. 


and will last two days. 
members of the local club will go u 
there will be no team to represent Newport News. 
shooters organized a team and chal- 
lenged all comers to shoot for the privilege of representing Tide- 
water, Virginia, at the State shoot, the losing teams to share with 
the winner the expenses of the winning team on the trip to Lynch- 
u No answers have been received, so it looks as though there 
will be no team to go as Tidewater’s representative. 
_ The Portsmouth team, of which Mr. 
is a member, will shoot in the annual affair. Mr. Stearnes will go 
to Portsmouth to shoot with the club to-day. 
The Chesaneake Gun Club had its re 
The trap was not workin 


five of the loca 


sinnicg: i Bij ei ww: | 3EL11//) 811112 Bi BRB! BBL! MBbwE |] BARBBbiN # Sobek! Beebe 


as usual, especial! 


PONE scaccdedvscceveccese 
Westacott ........ 
Saunders ......... 4 





$338333222 


aii 






W H Stephens........ eee eee 





Chicago Gun Club, 


Aug. 23.—The scores made at the tournament to- 
day are appended. There were 38 shooters. There were 12 regu- 
ight shot through the entire seogreme, 


essrs. Lem Willard and 
Mr. J. Bowers won low 


345678 9101112 
5 15 20 15 15 25 15 20 15 


STL 2. 06 oe oe oe ce oe MU 
7 13 20 15 13 18 12 14 21 14 19 14 
9 11 17 15 14 18 14 13 22 15 18 13 


Ccecccevcces GAsdsventuseents 86 ee. ce ee os 171215 .. 1111 
edccqedacescescoosess we te co 00) Gees 13 13 .. 13 


ve eo 9 13 24 15 18 15 
~ se 0 19-18 18... 


HGWOES <ccccccccscecs ebsvepescies 6) adie: 26766 o6 13 .. 141614 
Santi padicdnadesenbentecastibke £6 6 (ce UG net ue) MBecf Mee ae 
Rétienchesbaasuhnyde a dar b+ 007 ed.eeee set 14 23 12 18 13 


23 12 19 14 


- « 142014 
617 8 


Tiwumed cighaneseeinees’, iv. sink-an wi de “set eras 34 
wie jaamasvevesabsonsens. ve 46:02 60 60 40. oe <n 
eiaiittanevaanerteee ae. Ha. 0el an ae! an. bu. ne 63 11 18 14 





IN NEW JERSEY. 


Hell Gate Gun Club. 


Carlstadt, N. J., Aug. 26—The Hell Gate Gun Club held its 
. H. Outwater’s place to-day. The birds 
part of the shoot. The handicap was by 
Dielzel and Mr. E. Meckel killed 


Handicaps, 


*111210112— 8 
28 64 21*0211012— 7 
25 5% 010*000101— 3 

5 1011002021— 6 
28 6%  2120101010— 6 

7 2222220112— 9 
20 7 0111110202— 7 
28 6%  0210112022— 7 
28 SY —0020111101— 6 


28 7 122202211*— 8 
26 es 1221220200— 7 


28 64% %0122222*2— 7 
28 6 1212020020— 6 
28 7 1012212211— 9 
28 7 1111210211— 9 
28 644 2%02*22022— 6 
26 ee 1221000000— 4 
28 6% 111°212221— 9 
28 7 1222111022— 9 
28 6%  0022022221— 7 


28 6 0120212021— 7 
26 51g 001*1112*2— 6 
23 7 1211211011— 9 
28 5% 2020202010— 5 
30 7 2222222222—10 
28 6 1021001211— 7 
28 5% 1221212111—10 
adpobedvecspuceneteces 22102—4 
denamentahhedeeurs 10101—3 
Middvnccasdingt set *2020—2 

WE apedaedocededtncans 22000—2 
| ae 22012—4 





Chesapeake Gun Club, 


Newport News, Va., Aug. 27.—The annual shoot of the Vir- 
ginia Trapshooters’ Association will begin in Lynchburg, Aug. 31, 

It is probable that one or two of the 
and shoot as individuals, but 


. F, Stearnes, of this city, 


gular shoot yesterday after- 

, ‘ i well and a strong breeze was 

blowing, so the shooting was difficult and the scores not as good 
lly during the early part of the afternoon. 

a possible 25 in each of the seven events, the following 

scores were made: 


T F Stearnes........... jdtdndsicenenbinaecs 


22 19 21 19 23 2 2 
18 211 W 6 Bu 
Ie, ae Oe OP dae 0% 2-46 
2 18 21 16 ee 
We TS 0 ex: km ns 
-~ »~- DIO wMM .. 
T. F. S. 


200 ; 





Interstate at Haverhill. 


Haverni.t, Mass., Aug. 90.—When the Interstate Association 


decided to give a tournament for the Haverhill, Mass., Gun Club 
the club at once set to work with the determination to do its full 
share toward making it a success. The tournament was held on 
Aug. 27 and 28, and an extra day open tournament on the 29th, 
and those who participated, we think, will testify to its success 
from start to finish. It is true the entries fell far below at 
every, one had reason to expect, and why, no person present was 
able to offer a plausible explanation. Maver was a tournament 
better slveotenk Never was a tournament better worked up. 

ever did a shooting organization receive more promises from 
shooters that they would be present. Every inducement that 
would ordinarily bring out a large attendance was offered—but they 
came not. 

A few words regarding the Haverhill Gun Club may not be 
amiss. Organized in 1896, it now has a membership of sixty, 
many of whom are successful business and professional men of the 
city, Its affairs are managed by a committee of three—success- 
fully, if the pleasant comments made by visiting sportsmen are 
any criterion. The shooting grounds and club house are located 
about two miles from the center of the city, at Hoyt’s Grove, the 
same being reached by two electric car lines. The arrangements 
for this particular tournament were strictly up to date; two sets 
of traps were used, a set of five expert and a set of three expert 
arranged according to the Sergeant system. A cozy club house 
and a large tent with seating capacity for spectators as well as 
shooters afforded ample protection and shelter from both sun and 
rain. 

One feature of this tournament, and one to which but little 
attention is ordinarily paid in connection with events of this char- 
acter, was the ample seating facilities for all. Another feature, 
and one which is also often overlooked, was the catering. This 
was in charge of Mr. B. T. Pickard, who furnished in ample 
quantity and good quality and at a very moderate price those 
things which are so necessary to a hungry shooter, The con- 
testants were loud in ‘their praise of this arrangement, 

Much of the success of this tournament was due to the commit- 
tee who had immediate charge of it; the committee was composed 
of Messrs. Miller, George and Tozier, all of whom were inde- 
fatigable in their efforts that all should leave for their respective 
homes with nothing but pleasant memories of Haverhill, 

Thirty-four shooters faced the traps on the opening day, which 
was about one-half the number expected, and among these were 
the usual number who went home early, as well as those who 
came late. The conditions were simply perfect for high scores. 
and those who were fortunate enough to be present witnessed some 
phenomenal shooting. . No; 1 squad, composed of Apgar, Van 
Allen, Fanning, Leroy and Griffith, in event No. 1, broke 73 out 
of 75; in event No. 5, 74 out of 75; in event No. 6, 97 out of 100; 
in event No. 8, 96 out of 100; in event No. 9, 73 out of 75; and 
in event No. 10, again broke 97 out of 100. This excellent shoot- 
ing was again and again applauded by both shooters and specta- 
tors. 

Apgar was high for the day with a score of 173 out of 175, Fan- 
ning was second with 170, and Van Allen third with 169. 

A side issue in connection with the tournament, and one which 
afforded much entertainment to onlookers, as well as profit and 
pleasure to those who contested, was the cash and merchandise 
prize event, which was shot over a special trap. The conditions 
governing were as follows; But one trap was used, and con- 
testants were divided into four classes, A, B, C, D. Class A 
shot at their first target at 16yds, rise, moving back one yard for 
each succeeding target until 15 were shot at, which brought a 
contestant in this class to the ®yd. mark when shooting at the 
last target. Class B- shot at their first two targets at l6yds. rise, 
moving back one yard for each succeeding two targets, which 
brought a contestant in this class to the 23yd. mark when shooting 
at the last target. Class C shot at all of their targets at 18yds. 
rise, and Class D shot at all of their targets at l6yds. rise. 

Out of 175 trials but one straight score of 15 was made, and this 
by a Class A man, Mr. Neaf Apgar, which won for him a _five- 
dollar gold piece, in addition to putting him on record with a 
highest possible. 

he boys soon named this event “the wheel,” and many times 
did they “give the wheel a whirl.”’ All told, there were some 
sixty prizes that went with this event, and all contestants received 
a prize, regardless of the score made. Entrance money was 50 
cents, with re-entries unlimited at 30 cents each, 

The scores of the programme events for the first day follow: 















Events: 123 45 6 7 8 9 10 Shot Total 

Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 at. Broke. 
ERED scoscvesvcccccbanse 15 20 15 20 15 20 14 20 15 19 175 )=s«:178 
WH PAM cccccnscvas ees 15 20 15 18 15 19 14 19 14 20 175 169 
PE Sacvevonssnonshs 14 20 15 19 15 19 14 19 15 20 175 170 
Ee BRO cccccadewesovcsee 15 19 13 19 14 20 14 19 14 19 175 166 
a 14 16 14 17 15 19 15 19 15 19 175 163 
SN on0scc0nsdeessonen 14 18 12 20 15 19 14 18 15 19 175 164 
ED | 6c od cence cceuseechl 14 18 10 16 13 13 13°33 11 19 175 140 
BOOMs dns do 0c céevsce odes 1213 916111710 81218 175 126 
TRRNRED . isc sdisnedvecee 12 16 1418 1419141614138 175 150 
Butler 5 19 1219 121912191516 175 158 
Grindstone 19 15 18 15 2 14 18 14 18 17 165 
George 5 17 15 19 14 79 13 19 15 19 17! 165 
Bowen 18 12 17 18 17 12 17 14 18 17 155 
Reed 20 14 19.12 20 15 19 13 17 160 


ae 19 12 20 13 17 14 17 13 20 
S Whitmore ..... .. 13 19 12 17 14 18 12 19 13 18 
C Whitmore ...... .. 15 17 1417 11:19 14 18 13 
DE Sve vckwosse .-- 12181217 14 18 15 15 11 15 


HSS ON SI Sr Sr olor ors oi ons 
_ 


SS5R5nann33n> 


eek fe fh fl fk fl fk alt 


COED bc csuniocccs cvcccecess 012 7144 711144138 813 109 
CE dis ecnosdcencecboves 14 13 11 141212 0 14 917 126 
DD Rahobens ebesccee 11 16 15 17 10 19 14 16 12 18 148 
DED Dian bksaibescrdhbsvece 13 19 13 18 13 19 18 14 12 17 151 
Kirkwood 3 ......6.+ss000. 14 12 19 13 20 15 17 13 16 153 
Puck 11 20 14 18 14:19 13. 18 175 158 
Miller 5 10 18 11 16 14 17 10 18 175 143 
Lamb sn ibeine pe Be: obi s+ Sos 09 15 5 
CRUE svodccccvedeses BD BD: Micon’ no: 00! wos005)08: de 50 41 
OS eee 2p. EES on. oe) on 0 s 7 44 
ee eee eee ay Bsabtas-anaes(ee - 35 28 
DEED ‘Kien obeccecsccccs be ve 11 12 13 17 14 17 13 140 117 
Le conch bescce Se) ve 15 15 12 19 12 17 11 18 140 119 
SE eee Saar ie oi 14 15 14 18 70 61 
DEE CO cab caupbbecce be bo: pe- 090-00 11:18 11 11 70 51 
Spofford .. 1513 18 55 46 


Aug. 28, Second Day. 


Thirty-four shooters faced the traps the second day, the same 
number as on the first day, among whom were several new faces. 
The number, however, still fell far short of expectations. High 
scores still prevailed, although not as good as on the first day. 

The race for first place between Apgar and Fanning was a pretty 
one, and each time No. 1 squad came to the score, shooters and 
spectators alike crowded to the ropes and watched each succeed- 
ing shot with increased interest. When event No. 10 started 
Apgar was leading Fanning by 1 target, but in this event Fan- 
ning broke 18 to Apgar’s 15, thereby landing first average for 
both days by 2 targets. 

Fanning was high for the day with a score of 166 out of 175; 
Dickey was second with 163, and Apgar and Le Roy tied for 
third with 161. 

The merchandise event closed at 3 P. M,. Out of 170 trials to- 
day but two additional straight scores of 15 were made; these by 
Messrs, Hebbard and Lambert. In the shoot-off, Apgar won 
first, Lambert second and Hebbard third. The ties in the other 
classes were shot off, and it was nearly dark before completed. 
Every contestant received a prize, sufficient being left over to form 
a nucleus for another event of the kind. 

On this, the last day the tournament was favored by the pres- 
ence of Capt. J. A. H. Dressel, president of the Interstate Asso- 
ciation, who arrived on the grounds rather late, being detained by 
a railroad wreck, but he was none the less welcome on that ac- 
count, 

The tournament was also graced by the presence of Mrs. W. K. 
Park, well known to all New England shooters under the nom de 
pip of “Miss Kay.” Mrs, Park numbers among her war 

eae all members of the Haverhill Gun Club, as well as a 
others having the pleasure of her acquaintance. 

Phe trade was represented by the following: Frank Butler, S. 
M. Van Allen, A. H. Barrell, E. B. Thompson, Neaf Apgar, 

. §. Fanning T. E. Doremus, B. Leroy Woodard, and ¢. R, 


icke 

id say that shooters of all classes as a rple ar 
a d earns fe those Teioee wor seat to their 
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FOREST AND’ STREAM, 










Events: 123465 6 7 8 9 W Shot Total 
Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 2015 2015 20 = at. Broke. 
RE cov ccoen - 14201320141914191315 1% 61 
Van Allen --- 12 20 1416 141912181519 175 159 
‘anning -- 140144171 %014191518 17% 166 
Le Roy . + 1419131815 18144191318 1% “161 
Griffith 12 18 15 19 14 2012161318 175 8 157 
Dickey “15 18 1419 141913181419 1% 163 
Eggers 1317 917121710161213 175 136 
OW ..-05- 11171315 91614121315 17% 135 
Doremus 12 16 1315 111410181214 175 135 
Butler .....55-000--ss-05 10 1713 16 1017 8111219 175 133 
Grindstone ....4..-+++++» 141912181516101414% 475 liz 
MEME «cu chbeubns 350h6 1318 15181217131711-18 175 162 
PUM: coc ccbpodh vcgpodsh 111513 16131313171316 1% 14 
RGU cc cbbeseresccoett 1118 10 16 111712171014 1% #131 
Lambert ..ccccccccereees 12171318 121612121215 17% § 139 
Spofford .......-ssesseeee 1115 1418121614151315 175 148 
Lovering 11161517 91711161316 175 141 
Follansbee +1114 91441315101410015 17% 125 
Hatch ..... -- 10121117 91812141217 175 132 
Lemus ....... ¢ 81011111112 1% 112 
MME say esccseccevepoond 131713101011 175 = 86122 
BONY: cc cccBhaceesoubocrs 131713171116 175 140 
CPR Sant uiedidves seventh 689944 1% 72 
Langley 14 17 12 17 14 15 175 145 
PEM po'dchcoweseves 8141115 416 175 112 
SSVEMS on cede cecccbe 7181213.... 140 89 
Mrs Park 131012... 105 74 
EOE edWeboob boescoclé hk s: Freer 105 7% 
SEED sibesuiyedscs 710 912110 125 67 
Richards 14 14 13.17 10 17 105 85 
RAGMEVOOE: 06 8is voc vGtouds Ox on ve uh 144 00 1221317 55 42 
Be ee ee ee eee oe B. borne 35 13 
er ee ee eee 011 35 21 


Hints on Trapshooting. 


o 

THINKING that perhaps a few timely remarks might not come 
amiss, the writer timidly lays at your feet the following, hoping 
some inexperienced person may be benefited by reading these 
notes, 

The great interest, and, I might say, paternal solicitude ex- 
hibited by certain otherwise well-meaning individuals toward be- 
ginners, and the divers kinds of advice so lavishly and unstintingly 
bestowed on them, has suggested a few ideas, the ventilating of 
which I am sure must be received by both instructors and pupils 
with feelings of gratitude. 

By adopting a few suggestions herein laid down it is to be hoped 
that much time may be saved during large tournaments, fewer ac- 
cidents happen, and that those dears whose benevolent proclivi- 
ties cause them to forget themselves in the fervent endeavor of 
advancing others may find solace and reward for a labor of love so 
cheerfully given and, alas! too often so carefully followed that 
every year we find more and more past masters in instruction 
who signally fail to instruct, simply because their theories are too 
fine spun to be of practical use. 

Honi soit qui mal y pense, 

_Never get your ammunition until you are called to the score. 
There is always plenty of time for that, and it is obviously un- 
wise to go about carrying extra weight. 

Make it a rule to always load your gun before filling your 
pockets, for then there can be no mistake as to its being loaded. 
If it has a safety, at this juncture carefully push it forward, then 
you may be reasonably sure it is ready to go off. If perchance it 
should explode in some unaccountable manner before you reach 
the score that makes no difference, as you will be allowed another 
shot, so nothing is lost thereby; while on the contrary, specta- 
tors and contestants alike have been treated to a slight diversion 
calculated at all times to break the monotony of the occasion. 

After having fired at position No. 5, always load your piece 
while walking down to No, 1. If a thing is worth doing at all 
do it well, so dextrously slip in the cartridge, en passant, and 
slam the gun together, meanwhile walking briskly to your post, 
keeping the muzzle of your gun well in line of every shooter’s 
stomach, Until one has thoroughly tried this method nothing but 
the faintest idea can be entertained of the various emotions ané 
impulses experienced by the brethren at the score. Should any 
over timid brother remonstrate, an assurance of the fact that 
one has done a world of field shooting and only on rare occa- 
sions sprinkled a dog or companion will at once remove all 
symptoms of fear and give one at the same time the air of a 
finished sportsman, the ear-marks of which are an absolute disre- 
gard of human life and limb. It is only super-nervous people who 
are careful with firearms; an experienced shot is so sure of him- 
self and his weapon that he can make no mistake. If, however, 
by any chance the gun should go off, a hearty “ha! ha!” accom- 
panied by a jaunty swagger and expression of nonchalance will 
render all apologies unnecessary—nay, superfluous, 

The loquacious and experienced trap shot dislikes above all 
things to start an event commencing from position No, 1, be- 
cause then he cannot commune intelligently with any one on 
his left, and, as the man at his right has not had a shot, good, 
bad or indifferent, there is technically nothing left to applaud or 
criticise, 
_ Therefore No. 1’s only consolation should he miss would be to 
instantly explain how it happened to No. 2. If this is done in a 
loud, stentorian voice, nothing will be more conducive to No. 2 
following suit. If No. 2 is a gentleman he will not say much 
above his breath, but he will think a few things, and then and 
there his opinion of No. 1 will be formed for all time to come, 

The most enviable position while at the score is clearly when at 
No, 3, for then by slightly raising the voice one can converse 
freely on both sides to the full extent of the line and give vent 
to one’s feelings, as to the management, trappers, puller, etc., etc. 
A few remarks at this juncture well placed with precision and 
aplomb at once establish one’s status with the shooting world 
and render the speakef a subject for much comment among the 
fratetnity. 

To err is human; it is therefore always in. order to question the 
decision of the referee. By doing this at all opportune times one 
is naturally regarded as being alert and on the qui vive, which is 
highly gratifying to the referee and the squad, who are all pleased 
to know they have so interested a contestant at the score, 

There are very few topics of conversation so keenly appreciated 
and enjoyed by contestants and spectators than to positivel 
know beyond a peradventure why you have missed such and ab 
a shot. It is naturally instructive and of benefit to all to know 
why and how this was done, So to render your information the 
more striking and command the greatest attention, proclaim in a 
loud voice the exact facts in the case, placing yourself near the 
referee, so that he at least may reap the benefit of your experi- 
ence. It may interfere with his rendering correct decisions, but 
the squad at the score can wait. Hours were made*for slaves. It 
is more laborious to relate your mishaps in detail, and then one 
is apt to strike some unresponsive, rude, vulgar person, whose 
looks indicate that he does not care a well, does not care. 

When not shooting strictly up to form, always make it a rule 
to change gun or ammunition, or both. It is reasonably certain 





that the man who cannot master one gun could easily learn to 
shoot with several others. Guns are fickle things; fortunately, 
too, they are mute. 


b It is only such prosy individuals as Gilbert 
and Crosby, whose mediocre skill has placed them where they 
are, who stick to one gun. They do this purely from.ingorance 
as to other guns and loads, and because their limi:ed experience 
has taught them no better, 

It is always en regle to bluntly criticise a compétiter’s gun 
when of other make than your own. Knowledge of its mechan- 
ism and construction is not imperative—in fact, the less some 
would-be coaches know the more they proclaim. A few well 
planted remarks, driven in with pile-driver force, and clinched with 
an assuragce, ome carry the day. 

At the time, while his gun is dike discussion, aforesaid com- 
poner may not enjoy it, but when he makes a bad score, it is 

alm to a bleeding wound to know, that after all the gun was 
largely to blame, ; 

ery few gun clubs are in so deplorable a condition that they 
are barren .of at least one or two up-to-date, progressive - 
menters, otherwise known im the vernacular as gun cranks. To 
eet ~, club devoid ¢ a few of MN hedaea be sadly mis- 
placed. ne genuine, we ‘ ~ crank can, 
does, keep many beginners on the anxious seat, and — 


sneeze and cough condition the round. A i 
ps < ver matriculated gun 


nk to the novice is a beacon ch magnitu lendor 
that he can keep lesser vsetelittes oon, pute ent oe i 
were, from pumps to double guns, and 


scarcely knowing, or caring, whether they shooting or 
corn, 


No rational bei 
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y 
the mo may exhibit, albeit he never 
own. e as it might a , the 
crank seldom shoots even decently well, his 


exclusively devoted to picking flaws in guns and loads, 
ing others on correct (7?) lines. 





Haverhill Gun Club. 


HAvernitt, Mass., Aug. 30.We were prepared for everything 
that a come for our Interstate tournament, and: got the un- 
expected. Our arrangements were about as near the pro; thing 
as ever happens, with a country club, and with Mr. Shaner as 
manager, would liked to have known how many shooters it 
would have taken to have made us hustle. But it was a frost, and 
we just took it easy. As to numbers, it was disappointing; other 
than that would let the boys tell it. 

Our open tournament was more than we expected. While the 
Interstate team and Interclub team races did not materialize, the 
Individual handicap was shot with sixteen entries, Horace Kirk- 
wood winning first, $15, with 85; Leroy second, $10, with 84, and 
Lambert third, $5, with 83 out of the 100 targets. Twenty-three 
shooters participated on the wind-up day. I herewith inclose sum- 
mary of events; Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5 constituted the Individual 










Handicap: 

Events: 12345678 9 Wn? 

Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 Broke. Av. 
Horace, 18........+++ 20 22 2117 2522 222224...... 1956 .866 
Lambert, 20......... SE Oe TO Ge lwo ce ce. oe 06 os 103 824 
Fanning, 22........+ 21 20 19 18 19 ae 97 .TH 
Le Roy, 2......... 18 24 20 19 21 ae 102 ~—s«« 816 
Doremus, 17........ 19 20 19 18 18 15 19 22 at we 145 -725 
Spofford, 16......... 15 19 2013 17.... ak 84 =. 672 
Lockwood, 16 ...... 21 20 221618 .... afm 97 -716 
Grieves, 16 ........ 171619 1413..... a” ee 79 -632 
Hastings, 16 202119 2018..... Sa 98 .784 
George, 20.. - 2119 18 16 2017 24. i. to 135 -772 
Miller, 16..... - 18 19 20 19 211616. ‘= 129 CTT 
Busfield, EERE “es. DG réanee ob 6 we 27 ~—s(i« BO 
Lamb, 16 17... ‘ an ve 17 =. 680 
SB Wroritesore, Ty..0. OF oo be 50 bose oo 00 00 ve 00 17 = 680 
Tosier, 18 ,...c0cevors SOSE BD BF BB oc oc 00 00 0c oe 92 736 
Mrs Park, 16... 5 2a eet aiven we es o4 20 -800 
Farrington, 16 . BS TD BAT ce 00 we @ os 0 .630 
White, 16....... WS Bak ws os oe os 59 «3s «B90 
Webster, 16... 15 17 20 16 2016 18 2117181317 228 .706 
Stanley, 16...... 1618 201715 21201715 19 .7065 
Thompson, 16.. -121014..16.... -530 
Hebbard . S ounsW <6. 00! eek tae ae 62 «TH 
Langley .... GovGieel Me as eiheckes vs so ep ae Oe as 38. 760 

No. 13: Webster 20, Stanley 17. S. G. Mriter, Sec’y. 





Darton vs. Stark. 


Dunsarton, N. H., Aug. 30.—The above match came off 
promptly at the advertised time. The Concord Gun Club had 
sent out a great many programmes of the events of the day. 
The shooting fraternity did not respond. Four men from Maine, 
one from Exeter and one from Dover and some five or six from 
neighboring towns. 

As to the match, Darton won in a walk. I was beaten when the 
first ten targets were shot at, after that I sort of wabbled along 
trying to save being distanced. It apparently made no difference 
where I held, those targets sailed away unbroken. 

Neaf Apgar was the only trade representative present. All of 
you know as to his ability to break targets. We were glad that 
Apgar was on hand. . 

It was some consolation to’ us to see that he often failed to 
score. We were also sorry that there were not other paid experts 
present. We think none of them would have made scores they 
would care to brag of. The blue rocks were thrown fairly low 
and quite fast from magautrepe. Hitting them was one thin 
and breaking another. arget after target was hit and hit hard, 
and yet sailed serenely on. 

As for my shooting, the gun and ammunition were all right, 
the man alone was to blame. 

Now, as to my challenge to Maine. It was straight and it was 
promptly accepted. There were a number beside Darton ready 
and willing to accept it. It is easy to say, Go in and do up the 
Maine sons of guns. The saying is easy; the doing is different. 
Try it on, some of you. 

The best Massachusetts could do in fhe recent team contests 
was to tie those Pine State men. If Massachusetts can’t beat 
them New Hampshire has not a ghost of a show. 

As to future challenges, I am out of such doings. Anyone, 
young or old, can “sass” me all they will, and that is all the 
good it will do them. My next shooting will be on birds. The 
opening day is near and there are quite a number of partridges 
nearby waiting for me. I am considering whether I shall have 
to shoot them on the ground or out of a tree. You will get the 
scores of the Concord shoot in due time. Just remember when 
ou look over those scores that there were a few good shots 
in the squads. ‘ 

A boiled owl is said to be tough; those targets must have been 
close relations to the owl, C. M. Srarx. 


Raleigh Gun Club. 


Rareicu, N. C., Aug. 28—The Raleigh Gun Club gave their 
last barbecue of the season, and many regrets were heard that we 
would not be able to enipy another one this year. The best was 
reserved for the last, and about fifty of our friends could youch 
for its good qualities. 

Several of our members made a very good record, especially our 
president, Jas. I. Johnson, making 49 out of 50 at 18yds., al 23 
out of 24 at doubles. This is a record that any amateur should be- 
proud of. The following scores were made at 50 targets: John- 
son 49, Gowan 44, Gray 43, Parker 41, Walters 27, Ferrall 40, Bus- 
bee 28, Ball 37, Pearce 37, Crowder 38, Harden 27. 


R. T. Gowan, Sec’y. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


You ought to keep a little good whiskey in the house. For 
accidents, fainting spells, exhaustion, and other emergency uses, 
it relieves and revives. But you must have good whiskey, pure 
whiskey, for poor whiskey, adulterated whiskey is injurious. 
Hayner Whiskey is just what you need for it goes direct from 
their distillery to you, with all its original strength, richness and 
flavor, carries a United States Registered Distiller’s Guarantee of 
Purity and Age and saves you the enormous profits of the dealers. 
Read the offer of The Hayner Distilling Company elsewhere in 
this ag They are a reputable house, have a paid up capital 
of half a million dollars, been in business over 36 years and will 
do exactly as they say.—Adv. 





The average man’s vacation is limited, and he wishes to get as 
much pleasure from it as possible. Too often, though, he 
afield with a lot of enthusiasm, but with body ill ed for 
physical work. Soft and flabby muscles, even though by a 
plucky cont wr not enable him to tramp after game or over 


mountain. en half his vacation time is lost in getting into 
training. 5 

The physical culture described by Prof. Anthony Barker. 
guapally toate double the pleasure—and the length ol 
the sedentary man’s trip. : 





There are more than a million men in the country, however, 
this firm continues to reach lor. mate bene’ white En 
no doubt secure. 
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